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INDIA AND LANCASHIRE. 
By THE RiGut HonouraBLE Sir RICHARD GARTH, P.C. 


Tue prospects of the Lancashire Cotton Trade seem 
gloomy enough.—We hear that many thousands of spinners 
are already out of employ; that their numbers are likely 
to be increased as the winter season advances ;—that the 
weaving branch of this trade is in no better plight ; and 
that old established mills have been actually closed, the 
j proprietors not seeing their way to repairing them, in the 
face of declining profits. 

One of the most remarkable features of this sad depres- 
sion seems to be the disinclination or disability of those 
who are most interested in the question, to realize the true 





causes of the mischief. 

Poor India, which has troubles enough already, and 
which for many years past has been Lancashire’s best friend 
and customer, is abused, as if she were answerable for 
Lancashire’s distress; and the Secretary of State is per- 
sistently urged to repeal or modify the cotton duties, as if 
that would be any cure for the disorder. 

India, we may be sure, hates those duties, at least as 
much as Lancashire; and for the best of reasons, because 
she in fact bears the burthen of them; and if they were 
repealed to-morrow, Lancashire would be in no better 
plight ; for India must then be taxed in some other more 
objectionable way, and her people become even less capable 
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than they are now, of supplying themselves with Lanca- 
shire’s productions. 

No. —; the duties are the consequence of the mischief, 
not the cause ;—and I am sorry to say they are imposed 
for no other reason, than to provide for the unjust military 
expenditure, which has been wasting India’s resources for 
the last ten years, and, notwithstanding the repeated warn- 
ings of our wisest and most experienced statesmen and 
Generals, drawing down upon our Government the righteous 
odium and indignation of the whole Indian community. 

The last phase of this unfortunate policy has been the 
Chitral invasion ;—and it is unfortunate, that this should 
have occurred, at a time when for other and more im- 
portant reasons, with which I shall presently deal, the trade 
of Lancashire in the East has been more than usually 
depressed.—To many of us this Chitral expedition seems 
quite indefensible.—It was undertaken by the late Govern- 
ment directly in the teeth of an Act of the British Parlia- 
ment; and it had all the appearance of an unrighteous 
attempt to force our rule upon an unwilling people, who 
had never done us any injury, and whose only offence, (if 
it could be called one,) was their passionate love of freedom 
and independence. 

Moreover, the means which were adopted for carrying 
out our designs seem scarcely consistent with the honour 
of the British Nation.—I do not know whether any of my 
readers have seen the Blue-Book containing the Chitral 
correspondence.—If not, I would invite their attention to 
it.—It must be difficult, I think, for any Englishman to read 
that correspondence, and to realize without a feeling of 
shame the way in which those poor mountain chiefs are 
bribed to sell not only their own honour, but also the liberty 
and independence of their subjects. 

So long as this unhappy policy is permitted to guide our 
Councils at home, and to impoverish our fellow-subjects 
in India, there is little chance, we fear, of prosperity for 
the Lancashire Cotton Trade.—But we must hope for better 
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things in that respect.—A Commission is at last sitting, 
which, although the Public is for some reason excluded 
from its proceedings, we trust will be guided by a true 
sense of justice to India, and will no longer permit our 
people there to be ruined by a military expenditure, which, 
if undertaken at all, ought to be paid for out of the British 
Treasury. 

But the other cause of Lancashire s depression is a far 
more serious one ;—and as far as we can see at present, 
there would séem to be no remedy for it.—I need hardly 
say, that I allude to the fall in the silver exchange ;—or to 
speak more correctly, the appreciation of gold money, as 
compared with silver, which has been going on during the 
last 20 years, and has now assumed such gigantic propor- 
tions, that whereas some 22 years ago the par value of the 
English sovereign was about 10 rupees, it is now worth 
nearly double that sum, or between 18 and 19 rupees. 

And the consequences of this great change in the relative 
value of gold and silver money are in India marvellously 
startling. In this respect India is divided against herself.— 
In her financial relations with this country the change is 
absolutely ruinous ;—because her revenue is of course 
collected in silver, whilst her payments to England of 
many millions a year for interest on loans and what are 
called ‘‘ The Home Charges,” must be made in gold ;—so 
that virtually, (however unjust it may seem) she has to pay 
to England on these accounts nearly double as much in 
proportion, as she did 20 years ago ;—another consequence 
is that the Civil Service of India and all other Government 
servants, who receive their salaries in silver and have to 
make their home payments in gold, suffer also in the same 
way, though not of course to the same extent. 

But on the other hand, to the Planters and Manufacturers 
in India, who carry on their business in silver money, and 
get gold prices for the produce, the fall of exchange is a 
very great gain ;—because the purchasing value of the 
rupee in India is almost the same now, as it was 20 years 
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ago, and the manufacturers get their labour, land and other re- 
quisites for silver prices, whilst they sell the produce for gold. 

Here therefore is the main cause of Lancashire’s distress. 
—This is where the Indian Cotton Manufacturer has such 
an immense advantage over Lancashire. Assuming the 
conditions of the two Manufacturers to be in other respects 
equal, that is to say, that India had as good material, mills, 
machinery and labour as Lancashire, then, if India pays 
silver money for the Manufacture, while Lancashire pays 
gold, it is obvious, that it would cost Lancashire nearly 
double as much as India. 

But the conditions, of course, in many respects are not 
the same.—We all know that Lancashire has capital, skill 
and experience far beyond any other nation in the world. 
And moreover, she has certain other advantages, more 
especially in the manufacture of the higher classes of goods. 
—She commands the cheapest market for the best qualities 
of cotton ; she has the newest and most perfect machinery ; 
—and, moreover, there seems to be something in the climate 
of Bombay, which militates against the spinning of the finer 
counts of yarn. . 

But notwithstanding these advantages, which Lancashire 
possesses, the competition of Bombay, more especially in 
the lower class of goods, which are used by the great mass 
of the people, has become very alarming.—The stir which 
has been made over the Indian import duties is a sufficient 
proof of this—And how can it be otherwise? How can 
Lancashire, which pays gold money for everything, her 
material, her factories, rates and taxes, axd above all, her 
labour, contend in the lower class goods with the Indian 
manufacturer, who pays silver money for everything ? 

So the prospect for Lancashire is not cheering ; and the 
darkest feature in it seems to be this ;—that the great Gold 
Confederacy, with Lord Farrar and Sir William Harcourt 
as their exponents, appear to be perfectly satisfied with the 
present state of things, and congratulate us upon the pros- 


perity of the country. 
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So long as Sir Robert Giffen's figures look well upon 
paper, and the appreciation of gold is satisfactory to Lom- 
bard Street,—what matters it, that Lancashire is in distress, 
or that the Agriculturists are ruined, or that our iron and 
other great industries are leaving the country ? 

We were not without hope some little time ago, that 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. B&ifour, who are not so blind to 
the dangers of monometallism, as some other of our Legis- 
lators, and who have undoubtedly a deep regard for British 
Agriculture, and the prosperity of British Manufactures, 
might have seen their way to proposing some bimetallic 
system, by which the more wholesome state of things which 
prevailed in Europe for many years before the demoneti- 
zation of silver, might, in some measure at least, have been 
restored ;—but Mr. Balfour has very honestly informed us 
that the feeling in certain powerful quarters against any 
such change is so strong, that it is hopeless to make the 
attempt.—So the gold worshippers must be left to brood 
over their money bags, and some other remedy must be 
devised, if possible, for improving British Industries. 

But meanwhile, what is Lancashire to do ? 

I am almost afraid to suggest, what I firmly believe would 
be the salvation of her industry, and at the same time prove 
a vast source of wealth and prosperity to our Indian Empire. 
Why not transfer some portion of our Lancashire industry 
to the East, and so appropriate the advantages of the silver 
exchange, which India now possesses ? 

I can well understand some of our great cotton magnates 
indignant at the very idea of such an exodus, and even 
consigning your humble servant to the shades, for daring 
to suggest, what they may naturally consider, as a desertion 
of the old Lancashire Colours.—-But I am old enough to 
bear the brunt of their indignation, and would only ask 
them to be patient with me for a few short moments, whilst 
I explain my meaning—. 

No one would suppose of course, that the larger and old 
established manufactories, whose owners have made the 
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name and fame of Lancashire, and we trust also their own 
fortunes, would think of deserting their old associations, 
and their beautiful homes and Parks, for any thing, how- 
ever tempting, that India could offer them.—But there are 
others in the- trade, who, if report says truly, are not so 
fortunate ; both individuals and partnerships that have not 
yet made their fortunes, but thut, with a certain amount of 
capital, have plenty of skill and knowledge, and a large 
share of English enterprise to back it. 

To these I would venture to say ;—why not bring your 
experience and capital to a land where fortunes may be 
made in less than half the time that they can now be made 
in England, and where you would not be subjected to those 
inevitable difficulties, which undoubtedly are serious hin- 
drances to your success at home ? 

In the high lands of India, within easy reach of Bombay, 
at Poona, Bangalore, or the Nielgherries, are some of the 
finest and healthiest climates in the world.—Why not start 
a new Lancashire in one of these? You may bring with 
you, if you please, your own engineers, your own machinery, 
and a sufficient number of your skilled hands, to launch 
your manufacture in the most approved way.—You may 
grow your own cotton, build your own factories, buy your 
own coals and other necessaries, at szlver prices, and com- 
mand any amount of easily trained labour, for about one- 
third what it would cost you in England. 

Your skill and machinery would do wonders in the im- 
provement of the Bombay manufacture; and I believe 
there is no doubt that with attention and a careful selection 
of seed the cultivation of the cotton plant might be largely 
improved.—Moreover, you would find a market for your 
goods at your very doors; and in most localities, certainly 
in those which I have mentioned, a good supply of railway 
accommodation. 

And it must not be supposed, that in these healthier and 
more desirable localities, there need be any lack of those 
social comforts or amenities, which it might be difficult to 
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find in other countries of the East.—You would still be 
under a British Government ; and the establishment of a 
powerful industry would bring with it its own social accom- 
paniments.—You would find Civilian officers of all grades, 
Military men, Bankers, Planters and others ;—sport and 
recreation of all kinds for your sons, and amusements no 
less attractive, (if I may be allowed to say so,) for your 
wives and daughters. 

This may perhaps appear to some of our readers, rather too 
rosy a picture of Indian life, and hardly consistent with the 
accounts which we read of the less salubrious districts of 
Bengal.—But India has a pretty large area, and a vast 
variety of soils and climates ; and I am not speaking now of 
low-lying lands, or even of the large Presidency Towns, 
but of the higher and healthier regions of the hills, where, 
as far as I know, there is no reason why cotton factories on 
a large scale should not be established. 

Perhaps some of our readers may ask, why, if such grand 
openings for trade are to be found in India, the natives of 
the country have not taken advantage of them ?—The 
question is a very pertinent one, but by those who know 
anything of India, very easily answered.—Native gentle- 
men as a rule have no taste or talent for Industries or 
Manufactures, which is a very great source of regret to 
those who, like myself, take a keen interest in the country. 
—They have a land teeming with wealth, which, if properly 
developed, might be one of the richest countries in the 
world. But they have not as a rule the energy or enter- 
prise, which is necessary for such undertakings, and which 
seems to be the special gift of the Anglo-Saxon.—Many of 
their nobles and great men have plenty of capital, but they 
do not care to embark it in such ventures. Land and 
Zemindari pursuits are the great objects of their ambition. 
Their bankers, lawyers, merchants and others often make 
large fortunes, but they are generally laid out sooner or 
later in land.—Let industries be ever so inviting, ever so 
lucrative, native gentlemen seem to avoid them. 
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I believe one main reason of this to be, that their caste 
prejudices are often strongly opposed to undertakings of 
that nature; and another is, that the Government have 
done nothing to encourage them. 

Thus we find all the great industries in India almost 
entirely in the hands of our own countrymen. 

Only look at the great tea industry; the wonderful 
strides that it has made during the last 30 years. Thousands 
upon thousands of acres of rank, unwholesome, forest landcon- 
verted into rich and smiling tea plantations, where fortunes are 
being rapidly made by British enterprise, and hundreds of 
thousands of coolies are employed, well fed and well cared 
for, and sufficiently well paid to lay by at least one-half of 
their earnings against the time when they return, if they 
ever care to return, to their native homes. 

Look again at the vast jute trade, which in the space of 
a few short years has turned the broad waste of swamps, 
which lies between Dacca and the Himalayas, into a thriv- 
ing jute garden, and has enriched the ryots of that region 
to an extent which they never dreamt of twenty years ago. 
—The actual cultivation of the jute plant is of course the 
work of the natives; but the vast bulk of the trade and 
manufacture is in the hands of Europeans. 

Look again at the coffee plantations of Coorg, and the 
great indigo factories of Bengal. — Consider what an 
enormous source of wealth these vast undertakings have 
been to India, and all virtually the work of our own people ! 

Consider also, how impossible it would be to carry on 
these great industries at all if their promotors had to pay 
gold prices, as Lancashire has, for their land, labour and 
outgoings !— How could the wheat grower in India under- 
sell the English farmer, as he does, if he had to pay gold 


prices for its cultivation ? 

I would only ask our Lancashire friends to think of these 
things ; to consider, whether they might not bestow with 
advantage a portion of their skill, experience, and capital 
upon a land which would repay them a hundredfold, and to 
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which they would soon become a most welcome source of 
wealth and prosperity. 

There is a vast field open in India for cotton manufacture, 
which is at present only occupied by a comparatively small 
number of Parsees and others, and principally in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bombay ;—and if our countrymen do not see 
their way to take advantage of their opportunities, we 
cannot doubt that other nations of Europe, some of which 
are becoming quite as tired as we are of an expensive 
labour market, will soon obtain a footing in India, if they 
think they can establish themselves there with any good 
prospect of success. 

We must not forget that our trading and mercantile 
position in India has been by no means unchallenged of 
late years; and inroads, which have been made upon it, 
have caused no small disquietude. 

A large portion of the corn and grain trade has found 
its way into the hands of foreigners ; and Armenians, Greeks, 
Germans and others now occupy an important position in 
the mercantile world, which was once considered the almost 
exclusive province of the British merchant. 

The French too, we must remember, have been com- 
plaining for some time past, that India has been the ruin 
of their cotton trade ;—and France would probably not be 
the only nation in Europe, which would be glad to found 
industries in India, if she thought that she might do so 
with a good chance of success. 

And let us not lose sight of the important fact, that before 
long other silver using countries in the East, besides India, 
will be opening their doors to European manufactures.— 
In fact, the race of competition has actually begun.—Japan, 
as we all know, is playing an active part in the cotton and 
other markets.—Chinese labour is cheap, skilful and abun- 
dant ;—and if China is thrown open to European indus- 
tries, we may expect to find no lack of manufacturing 
activity in Chinese territory. 

I may observe in conclusion, that in anticipation of a 
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large increase in Eastern trade we hear that a well known 
Steamship Company is now preparing a fleet of vessels to 
run to and fro from the western shores of America across 
the Pacific ;—and if the monometallic fever continues to 
prevail in Europe, there is no knowing, how soon other 
manufactures, besides cotton, may betake themselves to 
the more profitable markets of the East. 


RICHARD GARTH. 




















“THE SOVEREIGN PRINCES OF INDIA AND 
THEIR RELATION TO THE EMPIRE.” 


—RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT.— 
By A TERRITORIAL MAHARAJA. 


De icaTE though it may sound that an Indian Prince should 
take the liberty of pronouncing his opinions on a matter 
that deeply concerns the royal sons of India, like the one 
under consideration, yet it may not be out of place, that 
one should unfold, at your instance, one’s loyal opinions 
concerning this question of vital importance, on the authority 
of the past history of this country, maintained by the present 
circumstances that go to favour and strengthen our view. 
In the halcyon days of Hindu Sovereignty, this land of 
Bharata enjoyed the blessings of a peaceful reign, the Court 
of Ayodhya, on the one hand, and the Court of Hastinapura, 
on the other hand, having acted as centres of political 
supremacy, binding the vassal sovereigns by the common 
tie of patriotism towards their mother land, and loyalty 
towards their sovereign, recognized as such, by divine right. 
From the glimpses of political history we can gather on 
the authority of our ancient Epics,—the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata—we learn that every political act of great 
moment was before its execution proposed by the sovereign 
head and carried by the unanimous voice of the vassals 
(Samantha Rajas) and ministers, invited to advise and 
edify on such matters. The installation of Rama was 
proposed by the Emperor Dasaratha, when he desired to 
lead a retired life during his old age, relieving himself from 
the cares of sovereignty, and the assembled vassals and 
ministers carried the proposition unanimously. The War 
of the Mahabharata was another momentous act of Politics 
that was brought about by the united voice of the subject 
sovereigns and vassals who were scattered about the length 
and breadth of this vast and glorious Empire constituting 
56 Aryan Principalities. Still later when we come to the 
siege of Somnath, we find the Hindu Sovereigns assembled 
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under a common banner, in the cause of their religion and 
country, to oppose Mahomed of Ghazni. These are then 
a few among the many leading points of evidence that go 
to establish that there must have existed in the Hindu 
Sovereignty, the germs of an Imperial Constitution, which 
might have developed well organized councils for political 
guidance, at one time or other, during the prehistoric sway 
of Hindu sovereigns over this vast Empire. 

As a standing proof of this we have the system of feudal 
sovereignty that prevails up to date in Rajputana, which 
is nothing but the survival of the vassal system, in vogue 
in this ancient land in times prehistoric. Wherever the 
vassal system is in force, there we cannot but see a relation 
which necessitates mutual help and advice, in matters polztzc, 
a relation which in a form, rude or refined, indicates the 
germs of a political Constitution, similar, if not exactly 
corresponding, to the modern Imperial Constitution, the 
existence of which in this country is disputed by Mr. Lee 
Warner and Mr. Tupper, whose knowledge of the political 
traditions of this historic land does not go beyond the 
chaotic mass of ‘‘ Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads.” 

Centuries must have rolled on without tainting this holy 
relation between the Imperial Majesty of India and her 
Vassal Sovereigns, even before she was destined to fall a 
victim in the hands of murderous Tartars and other barbarous 
tribes that were long waiting to pounce on their coveted 
prey. The sovereign princes trembled at the sight of these 
desperate and dissolute marauders, the country being doomed 
to a condition of chaos and anarchy—a condition of things 
from which Rome, the Mistress of the World, herself had 
not escaped. These were no doubt dark days for India. 
But Providence never intended that she should be left in 
darkness through all eternity. When brighter days had 
dawned, when the Muhammadan invader ceased to be 


a mere plunderer of a foreign soil, but established himself 
permanently in the country, laying the foundation of the 
Muhammadan Empire, she saw the shadow of her former 
glory returning by slow degrees, when Baber founded the 
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Moghal Empire on the Indian soil and secured her safety 
by securing the friendship of the Rajput princes, a policy, 
which he and his successors found necessary for the pros- 
perous growth of their Empire. 

Akbar the Great, the most popular of the Moghal 
Emperors made the people and the Sovereign Princes of 
India realize her former glory, by expounding a healthy 
system of laws and introducing a good many reforms 
which tended to secure the welfare of the people of his 
Empire. Akbar best recognized the importance of the 
policy pursued by .his grandfather Baber and succeeded 
in bringing the sovereign princes of the land together on 
terms of friendship, in the interests of the vast Empire, 
which he knew he could not govern without the internal 
union and confidence that ought to subsist between the 
Emperor and his vassal princes. He, as Emperor, found 
out that Rajputana had the vassal system, a relic of ancient 
Hindu Imperial Constitution, in force; and proposed to 
the Rajput princes that he would become their Suzerain— 
1e.—their highest chieftain. When many of the princes 
assented to the proposal, a strong tie of attachment was 
created between them and the Sovereign-head. 

At this point we may do well to examine into the actual 
relation that subsisted between the Emperor at Delhi and 
his vassal or feudatory Princes. This relation mainly 
rested on the right of the Emperor to demand from the 
vassal the payment, every year, of a certain sum of money, 
often nominal, as a tribute in token of his recognition of 
the authority of the Paramount Power of the land; and 
the vassal was, as a matter of fact, bound to place his 
person and his army at the disposal of the Emperor, when- 
ever the safety of the Empire was endangered. In other 
respects the vassals enjoyed the entire confidence of the 
Sovereign-head and exercised independent powers over 
their kingdoms without being meddled with, in every 
matter that concerned the local administration, whether 
revenue, civil, or criminal. The greater the confidence 
placed in these princes, the greater was their attachment to 
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the paramount power, and the more secure was the Empire. 
This relation between the princes of India and the 
Emperor, during the Middle-ages of India, was not far 
different from the relation that subsisted between the 
Norman Kings of England and their vassal-lords, on the 
Conquest of England by William of Normandy, who in- 
troduced into England the Feudal system of the Continent, 
in a slightly modified form. The motto of the vassal 
princes of India has all along been to protect the Empire 
from foreign aggression and save it from ruin and downfall. 
The loyalty of the vassal-princes of this land is a thing 
unprecedented in the history of the world; and the same 
cannot be said of the relation between the Vassal Prince 
and the paramount authority of other countries, where the 
King may have reason to fear the power and influence of 
his vassal in the land. 

The relation that at present subsists between the feuda- 
tory chiefs of this land and the Empire may not compare 
favourably with the one that subsisted between these 
bodies either during the Moghal regime or during the 
prehistoric sway of Hindu Sovereigns. The Sovereign 
Princes of our Empire are now bound to govern their 
states with the help of Residents stationed in their terri- 
tories. In the majority of cases, the native princes are at 
the mercy of the Residents stationed in their capital and 
are moved as mere “puppets” in their hands, in spite of 
the fact that these Indian Princes are highly cultured and 
are capable of proving themselves eminent statesmen, if 
allowed to exercise their talents in the direction of 
administering their territories with much less restriction, 
without being watched every inch by the Resident stationed 
at the capital. The loyal Sovereign princes of India do 
ever hope to be enlisted into the confidence of the Imperial 
Majesty of the Indian Empire, and ever pray for the safety 
of the Empire, prepared, ever at the beck and call of the 
paramount power, to place their persons, armies and 
resources at the disposal of the Superior Power for the 
safety of Her Majesty and the Empire. It will then be 
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a source of much gratification to the Sovereign Princes of 
the land, and will be a certain testimony of the confidence 
the State places in these Princes, if Her Majesty is 
graciously pleased to allow such enlightened Sovereign 
Princes as H.H. the Gaikwar of Baroda to rule over 
their kingdoms with less restrictions from the Residents 


_ stationed at their capitals, and it is hoped that such a step 


will in the long run induce other Sovereign Princes to 
become more enlightened and better fitted to rule over 
their kingdoms and to serve in the Common Cause of the 
Empire whose prosperity is their watchword. 

How far different from this was then the relation that 
subsisted between Akbar the Great and his subject 
Sovereigns ? He pursued the healthy policy of concilia- 
tion towards the princes of this vast Empire and exalted 
the lesser nobility to high offices in the State. He suc- 
ceeded in bringing into existence an effective political 
Constitution by which the whole Empire was placed in 
constant touch with every part of it. He brought about 
a political organization in which the Hindu tributary princes 
were placed on a par with the Moghal nobility as feudal 
Lords. With the aid of these princes Akbar succeeded in 
subjugating the Patan Kingdoms of Northern India. The 
Emperors of Delhi adopted in succession this noble policy, 
invented by the founder of the Moghal Empire and deve- 
loped by his grandson, the greatest of the Moghal 
Emperors. So long as this policy was pursued by the 
Moghal Emperors of Delhi, so long did the Empire stand 
free from danger and downfall. But Aurangzeb pursued 
a policy far different from that pursued by his ancestors 
towards the princes of his Empire. Actuated by religious 
fanaticism he kindled the inimical feelings of the Rajputs 
and other Hindu princes, by imposing on every infidel, an 
insulting tax called Jaziah. This inhuman tax drove the 
subject races out of the Empire, and the Hindu Princes 
who had been the means of lending vitality to the Empire 
during the reigns of Akbar and his predecessors, became 
in turn the very instruments of ruin to Aurangzeb and 
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his followers. The inevitable result of their receding from 
the sound policy of Akbar, induced by religious bigotry 
and actuated by sensuality, was certainly the breaking loose 
of the strong bond of union that kept the Empire firm and 
steady, finally ending in their degradation and the down- 
fall of their Empire. 

Just at this juncture, it has pleased Providence to 
entrust this land with its millions of inhabitants, to the 
care of a benevolent and God-fearing race of rulers— 
the English. The loyal and patriotic Princes of India 
have always weicomed the British Raj as a God-send, 
have uniformly acted with a spirit of unswerving loyalty 
to the State, and have shown themselves conspicuous 
in standing firm under the benign banner of the Im- 
perial Majesty of India. The history of the Mutiny 
of 1857 and the records of the E. I. Company pre- 
vious to that event, are permeated with marked instances 
of their loyalty. What greater evidence of their present 
loyalty can be given than the one portrayed in the words 
of the well-known letter of the Nizam on the occasion of 
the Panjdeh Russian scare! The loyalty of the Princes and 
people of India to the Imperial Majesty is a household word! 

What does this world-known loyalty indicate? What 
does this desire to make common cause of everything that 
may affect in the least their paramount sovereign, declare ? 
Surely nothing but a filial right and a loyal claim to be 
restored to their lost prestige and glory; nothing but a 
longing to be redeemed from the thraldom of a bygone 
rule; nay, a confidence on the part of the many millions of 
India that England shall in the long run mete out to them 
their political salvation. 

This hope, this longing and this confidence was not to 
go in vain. During the winter session of 1875-76, this 
country was honoured by the visit of His Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales, when this crowning gem of Britain’s 
possessions paid her tribute of unfailing loyalty never before 
surpassed in the annals of British India. During this season 
of joy and festivity throughout the land, the princes of this 
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vast empire felt that the day was not far off when they 
would have the good fortune of being incorporated into the 
Imperial Constitution of a glorious dynasty. Accordingly, 
the year 1877 has marked out a glorious epoch in the 
annals of the British Empire in the East. In that year, 
the relation that has subsisted between the sovereign princes 
of India and Her Imperial Majesty received a formal 
recognition, whereby some of the Sovereign Princes of India 
have accepted the title of ‘Councillor of the Empress.” 
Herein was realized the hope of the far-sighted statesman, 
Lord Beaconsfield, during the Viceregal administration of 
an equally far-sighted statesman, Lord Lytton. 

The Imperial Declaration at Delhi was, in the opinion of 
great statesmen, the dawn of a prosperous future for India. 
Lord Lytton has thereby originated the Imperial Council, 
and has entrusted it even in its infancy to the charge of the 
successive Secretaries of State for India and Viceroys, to 
be nurtured with due care. But, no sooner had Lord Lytton 
left the shores of India, than the lines of his imperial policy 
were relinquished; and the infant Council found itself at the 
mercy of uninterested nurses in whose hands it had to pass 
the critical age of childhood, though now and then present- 
ing dangerous symptoms, under the weight of which it might 
decline and be lost. But India has no cause to despair of 
its. prosperity under any circumstances, seeing that this 
infant Council has all along been under the care and guidance 
of a higher Power—Providence. Theugh the Imperial 
Council was helpless in the hands of its guardians, yet thanks 
be to the Secretaries of State for India and the Viceroys who 
had this vast Empire entrusted to their charge, for their 
good wishes towards the Sovereign Princes of India who 


are interested in the growth of this infant Council, for the 


liberal policy they have been all along pursuing towards 
them, under the auspices of Her Gracious Majesty, the 
Empress of India. The lapse of nearly two decades ever 
since Lord Lytton constituted this infant Council has not 
been entirely fruitless. For during this period the Sovereign 
Princes of India, such as H.H. the Gaikwar of Baroda, 
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‘ 
H.H. the late Maharaja of Mysore, H.H. the Maharaja 
of Travancore and many others have distinguished them- 
selves, as portrayed in the words of a disinterested observer, 
the Earl of Meath,—“ by their high culture and intellect, 
speaking English without the slightest accent, keenly alive 
to all that is passing in the world, and sincerely desirous of 
governing their territories both wisely and justly. Several 
of them have widened their minds by travel, have visited 
Great Britain, been presented to their Empress, and have 
made themselves acquainted with other portions of the vast 


- Empire, over which her rule extends.” This interval has 


been of immense good to the Princes of the land in preparing 
them for the noble and responsible call to serve Her Majesty, 
as Councillors, in the administration of this vast Empire, 
wherein is cast the lot of several millions of people, bound 
by the common tie of loyalty to the same Paramount Power, 
though differing from one another in respect of creed, custom 
and language. 

It is therefore our individual opinion, as is the opinion of 
many impartial observers on Indian Politics, that the time 
has already arrived for allowing the enlightened Native 
Princes of India to play an active part in the Imperial 
Council of Her Majesty, into which a few of them had the 
honour of being initiated as Her Majesty’s Councillors, on 
the occasion of the Imperial Declaration at Delhi. It may 
so happen that some of the Native Princes may not all at 
once like to take part in the Imperial Union, on the ground 
that their prestige as Sovereign Princes will become a thing 
of commonplace. But steps might be taken to have their 
prestige and power kept sacred and respected, if not en- 
hanced and exalted. It is further our opinion that such a 
step will in the long run bring the Princes and people of 
India into a closer touch with the British Sovereign Power, 
and will certainly result in multiplying the welfare and con- 
tentment of the people of India, by bringing into united 
action the dormant powers of the Sovereign Princes of the 
soil, now confined within the narrow limits of their territories, 
to bear upon the Empire for their common weal. 

















SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING OUR 
POSITION IN INDIA. IT.. 


By R. CarsTAIRS, B.C.S. 


(Concluded from Vol. X., No. 20, October, 1895, p. 287.) 


Ix the last number I dwelt on two of the five defects in our 
Indian administration that I think are capable of remedy. 
These were: 1. A weak Executive and 2. The absence of a 
good Rating system. There remained: 3. Bad communica- 
tions. 4. Insufficient protection from drought. 5. Neg- 
lected forests. I, therefore, now proceed to consider the 
3rd defect : 

III. Bad communications.—\ have already shown how, by 
a good Rating system, we may bring within reach and make 
available one main resource of India, vizi—the wealth and 
labour of its vast population. I propose now to follow that 
up by pointing out three ways in which it is possible greatly 
to develop the other main resource of the country, viz.—the 
land. Bengal alone has 150,000 square miles, out of which 
54,000,000 acres—more than half—are under cultivation. 
An extensive property—what can be done for it? I pro- 
pose to notice removeable defects in connexion with roads, 
irrigation and forests, and to point out how they can be 
remedied. 

To take Roads first. The system of roads ought to give 
access to every group of houses by means of local roads, 
and to the great centres and lines of traffic by means of 
main roads. Every road should have a good hard surface, 
and the proper engineering works for giving an easy pas- 
sage over natural obstructions. In no part of the country 
with which I am acquainted, (outside towns), are the roads 
up to this standard. The local roads are, for the most part, 
little more than mere tracks, owing their existence to the 
natural impossibility of altogether preventing people from 
moving about. In main roads, a beginning has been made ; 
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but there is not yet a mile of these for every ten square 
miles of country, and of that a part only has been provided 
with a hard surface and bridges. Roads remain in good 
order only if unused, for they are not kept in thorough 
repair. 

The result of this state of things is that during the three 
months of the rainy season, road traffic is blocked, to the 
great inconvenience of all concerned, and especially to the 
heavy loss of the railways. At all seasons, the bulk of 
transport has to be on lightly laden carts, by pack-animals, 
or on men’s heads. Here is the matter in a nutshell. Five 
pairs of pack bullocks can carry a ton on their backs. The 
same five pairs on an ordinary unbridged road in the dry 
season can, when yoked in carts, convey two tons. The 
same bullocks and carts, with the same labour, can convey 
along a well-kept and fully bridged road three tons. 

This will sufficiently explain the mere commercial loss 
which the want of good roads entails on a population of 
70,000,000, mostly country people, without railways or 
other means of transport within reach, and living by the 
production of grain and other agricultural crops. 

In my opinion, the cause of the defective road service I 
have described above is that the principle which would 
almost automatically provide roads as many, as good and in 
as many places as they are wanted, has not been fully 
applied. This principle is that ‘those who use pay ; those 
who pay use.” There are two expedients by which that 
principle is commonly applied—payment before the work is 
done, by an assessed rate, and payment after the work is 
done at the time of use, by hire or toll. Of these two 
expedients the Government of Bengal relies on the former 
only—the assessed rate—and will not permit the latter—the 
toll or hire—to be used for the making and maintenance of 
roads. This laying aside of the toll is the mistake which 
has prevented the development of the road system in Bengal. 

The rate and the toll have always had each its own duty 
to do, which cannot well be done by the other; and this is 
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well understood in England. In England, a rate is never 
used except for the maintenance by local funds of a local 
work for local use :—as, for instance, a town street, a school, 
or some parish service, in which the rate-payers, and they 
alone, have a direct and tangible interest. 1 believe that 
there is no case, in any populous part of England, of a rate 
on occupiers being levied from an area of more than 100 
square miles: most rate areas are under ten square miles. 
Works of general interest, for the use of a large and 
indefinite community, such as railways, canals, tramways 
and harbours, have always been provided, as a business 
speculation, by capitalists, and hired to the public. The 
use of a town-street is not charged for at the time of use, 
because it has already been paid for. The use of a railway 
is charged for at the time of use, because it has not been 
paid for beforehand, and those who were to use it could not 
have been assembled and assessed beforehand with the 
cost. The only practical motive which can procure such a 
work on any terms for the use of the public is the faith of 
capitalists in the willingness of the public to pay hire for it, 
after it has been provided. 

In England, long ago, roads were maintained by the 
parish, out of parish rates, within the parish, and according 
to parish requirements. When a public demand for main 
roads of a better and more uniform quality arose, these 
were provided by capital, and hired to the public for a toll. 
The parish rate-payers were never called upon to provide 
roads for the use of the general public. That was a busi- 
ness for capital. 

By degrees, chiefly through improved roads, the value of 
land rose, and with it the productiveness of rates. Then 
railways and canals came in and took away the through 
traffic, leaving for roads the local traffic only. When this 
happened,—when the costly work of bridging, e¢c., had all 
been done, and only the work of maintenance, reduced by 
the cessation of through traffic, was left ;—when the tolls 
had to be paid mainly by local people, instead of, as for- 
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merly, by people from a distance—were paid in fact by the 
same community that paid the rates ;—when the rates 
became more productive, and better able to bear this reduced 
cost of maintenance,—then toll went out of date, and 
ordinary roads of all kinds in England came to be supported 
by rates alone. This result was hastened by the offer of 
the Government to give a grant in aid as compensation for 
the loss of tolls on through traffic. 

In India, none of the conditions which put tolls out of 
date in England are found. Railways and canals have not, 
in most parts of the country, superseded roads for the 
carriage of through traffic, the greater part of which duty is 
still performed by roads. Bridges, and even good surfaces 
for the main lines of road that exist are still far from being 
completely provided ; the traffic passing over the roads 
wears them out faster than the limited funds can get them 
mended ; the value of land in India is, for the most part 
only about a fiftieth, area for area, of the value of land in 
England ; and the rates are proportionately unproductive ; 
while there is no Government grant in prospect to pay for 
the wear and tear of through traffic. 

The funds for making and maintaining roads outside 
towns are, in Bengal, raised by means of a Rate or Cess, 
which is levied throughout the whole area of a Revenue 
District—that is about 3,000 square miles, more or less. 
The rate must be uniform over that large area, and the 
fund is treated as a single fund—not distributed to localities. 
Tolls which, before the institution of this Cess, had been in 
use On one or two main roads, are prohibited everywhere. 
Instead of the rate-funds, scanty as they are owing to the 
unproductiveness of the rate, being used, as they ought to 
be and, in England always are, for the local service of the 
rate-payers, they have been appropriated almost entirely 
for making and maintaining the great roads which carry 
through traffic—the works corresponding to which in 
England are not roads but railways. As might be ex- 
pected, the main roads thus maintained out of inadequate 
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funds are in quantity scanty and in quality deficient, while 
the local roads, to maintain which is the proper office of the 
rates, are left to nature. 

The only way of bringing things back to a satisfactory 
condition is to confine the rates to the support of purely 
local works,—their natural duty; and to leave to capital, 
as in England, the business of supplying main roads for 
hire to the public. Whether the day will come, when, as 
in England, the toll-supported railway and the rate-sup- 
ported road shall, between them, serve all wants, and the 
toll-supported road will be out of date, it is useless to 
speculate : that time is not yet come. 

I believe that, in a country so populous and so full of 
industry as Bengal, capitalists will look on the provision of 
roads for hire as a good investment ; money will flow freely 
into the -business ; and the want of good main roads, now 
grievously felt, will be supplied. On the other hand, the 
rate-payers, if they find that their rates are spent on their 
own local roads, will be more ready to give them, and these 
also will prosper. Land will rise in value; rates will 
become productive ; railways will be extended ; and traffic, 
which is the country’s life blood, will flow easily and in 
abundance. 

As for the political danger of levying tolls on roads, | 
have every cause to know that a reasonable system of tolls, 
levied only for the support of roads and not for revenue, 
would be popular rather than the reverse. 

IV. Lusufficient Water-supply is the next removable 
defect which I propose to notice. 

Out of 54,000,000 acres of cultivation in Bengal, about 
half is safe from drought, either through natural climate or 
through artificial means; but the other half is exposed to 
drought. On this half, about one-fourth of the crop in an 
average year,—and in a bad year, (which causes scarcity, 
and, if repeated, famine,) more than one-fourth is lost 
through that cause. Translated into money, the annual 
loss to Bengal from drought in an average year consider- 
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ably exceeds 100,000,000 Rs. Further, scarcity of water 
means the emptying of all reservoirs to save crops, whereby 
men and animals are deprived of their drinking water and 
much sickness is caused. 

In my opinion, the greater part of this heavy loss is 
unnecessary and preventible. I shall say nothing about 
costly irrigation-canals, a subject which can only be dealt 
with by a professional engineer. Common sense, however, 
tells us that, in a country like Bengal where the minimum 
rainfall is 30 inches in the year, it is possible to store water 
enough to secure all crops from drought. I have now to 
show what the State should do to prevent this loss. 

It isa prerogative of the Crown to sell water for irriga- 
tion. The landlord or the cultivator may irrigate the fields 
which he owns or occupies; but no one may, except in this 
way, legally make a profit out of the supply of water for 
irrigation. Even in the case of landlords or tenants, the 
intervention of other rights may often prevent the carrying 
out of large schemes, where their owners are not willing to 
give facilities for making reservoirs or distributories. It is 
also too often the case that those entitled to do the work 
are not enlightened enough, or have not the means to carry 
it out. The loss is largely due, therefore, to ignorance, 
want of capital, and divided interests. 

The action of the State is needed—(tst), to make known 
the necessity for works,—(2d), to introduce capital into the 
business,—and (3d), to make up for the shortcomings of 
private enterprise. 

The intervention of the State is necessary, because the 
selling of water for irrigation is a Crown prerogative, and 
rightly so, since (a) the storage of water involves a mono- 
poly of natural resources, which should not be allowed to 
private persons without due safeguards for the rights of the 
public; and (6) water-stores and distributories cannot be 
made economically unless there is a power of compulsory 
purchase. 

The first form of action to be taken by the State is the 
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spreading of knowledge. A complete survey of the whole 
country should be made, having special regard to water- 
levels, and drainage-basins. For each basin there should 
be a statement of the area under cultivation; and how far 
it has, and how far it has not protection from drought. 
It is information we are already supposed to have for the 
purpose of famine prevention. A minimum should be 
fixed, below which the water-storage of the area should not 
be allowed to fall. All this information should be made 
public. 

The second form of action is the introduction of capital. 
This can be done by encouraging landlords, tenants or 
capitalists not connected with the land to come forward and 
obtain private bills or charters giving them the right to 
supply water for their own use or for the use of others, on 
suitable conditions, with the right of compulsorily acquiring 
land. In the case of water-works, as in that of railways, 
compulsory rights and a certain amount of monopoly are 
essential to the successful prosecution of the business. If 
the State gives power to acquire these, this action in itself 
will, without any expenditure of public money, add largely 
to the water-supply of the country, by enabling capital to 
be employed. The business needs an immensely larger 
amount of capital, and the capital is ready to go into it, but 
cannot find adoor. It is for the State to open that door. 

The third form of action for the State is to step inand do 
the work itself, where the supply is below the minimum and 
private enterprise is not ready. 

There are reasons why Government should interfere now. 
even if it was not bound to do so before. The first is that 
the Government has made itself responsible for the preven- 
tion of death by famine. I have felt the harassing weight 
of care that presses on every Government servant who is 
responsible for the safety of a Revenue District with its one, 
two or three millions of inhabitants. Every season he has 
to be intently on the watch, steering between the Scylla of 
famine, and the Charybdis of excessive spending. It seems 
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right that a foe so much dreaded and so difficult to cope 
with as drought should be thrust as far from out doors as 
possible. 

The second reason is that in these days of extensive 
trade, the village reserves of grain—formerly the chief 
insurance against famine—are emptied much more quickly 
than in former times, and this renders necessary some other 
method of insurance. I can think of none so simple and 
good as to store such a reserve of water as will prevent all 
risk of failure of crop through drought. 

Even if no profit were obtained from the storage and the 
sale of the water, the investment of money in such works 
would be a saving to Government, relieving it of much ex- 
pense now incurred for the rescue of its subjects from the 
worst consequences of loss through drought. I think, how- 
ever, a substantial money-return might generally be looked 
for, if the following conditions were observed,— 

(1), Never to make a reservoir very deep; but rather, 
if a large supply is wanted, to spread the water over a large 
area, terracing it off if necessary,— 

(2), Not to have too long distributories ; but rather to 
have many reservoirs,— 

(3), To sell the flow of water instead of taxing the fields, 
making the purchaser temporary tenant of the distribu- 
tories, — 

(4), To utilize what may be called the bye-products—fish, 
wild-fowl, grazing, and orchards planted on the banks. 

I anticipate that, simply by the giving of facilities for 
carrying on the business of storing and selling water, the 
demand and the answering supply will soon mount far above 
the minimum fixed by Government; and that the use of 
water for all purposes will be very largely increased. There 
seems hardly any limit to the benefit which may be conferred 
on the country by keeping back for its use a sufficient por- 
tion of those vast volumes of wealth in the form of water 
which are being poured with so lavish a hand upon the soil 


year by year, only to flow off, in unproductive and even 
ruinous floods, to the sea. 
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V. Neglect of forests is the last of the three removeable 
defects which I propose to notice. 

The forests of India are the sources on which her people 
depend for material to make and mend house and furniture ; 
for fuel ; for tools, boats and carts; railway waggons and 
sleepers ; and packing-cases for indigo, opium and tea. 
They supply important articles of commerce, like lace, 
tussar silk and India rubber. They afford grazing and 
shelter for flocks and herds ; and they alleviate the climate, 
especially in a hilly country. From land bare of forest, the 
rain rushes off in torrents as it falls, scouring out the soil, 
and leaving barren and boulder-strewn ravines. On the 
forest-clad land, the fall of the rain is broken by the trees, 
and it sinks into the soil, welling forth, lower down, in 
springs. The trees gather fertility from the air, and deposit 
it on the soil in generation after generation of leaves. 

India has no resources from which to draw her supply of 
wood save her own forests. What she cannot get there 
she must go without. They are a great public institution 
of vital importance to her people, and must, in the public 
interest, be carefully protected. 

The forest question in India has of late years grown 
greatly in importance. <A generation ago, the great object 
was to clear away jungle: now, it is to prevent over-clear- 
ing. There are large and populous tracts of country where 
the mischief has already been done; and others, as great 
and populous, where it is being done rapidly. I point this 
out as a calamity needing prompt attention, since more 
mischief can be done in a year than can be remedied in a 
generation. 

The causes of the evil are more than one. The science 
of forestry is, both in England and in India, of recent 
growth. As in the backwoods of America, so in the jungles 
of Bengal, the supply of wood, until recent years, so greatly 
exceeded the demand in or near the forests where it grew, 
that it was looked on as unimportant because inexhaustible. 

The Government of India is now awake to the importance 
of preserving forests, and has established a Forest Depart- 
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ment which, on State lands, has done a great and profitable 
work, though even there that work is hampered by the old 
wasteful customs of the country. Outside Government 
Estates, there has been little reaction from the old customs, 
and these are rapidly bringing great hardship on many 
parts of the country. 

At a meeting of the Scottish Arboricultural Society, on 
January 23, 1895, its president, R. C. M. Ferguson, Esq., 
M.P., a Scottish landlord, put forward, apparently with the 
approval of the meeting, the suggestion that Government 
ought to carry on the forests, because the returns of such 
property, though enormous, are so slow that few private 
owners are able to wait for them. I was struck with the 
fact that, in a country where so much is left to private 
enterprise ; where landlords are comparatively well-to-do, 
enlightened, well-served, far-sighted and contented with 
small and slow returns, such a proposal should have been 
made at all. If all the forests in Scotland were to go, the 
country would be poorer, but it would get on by the aid of 
iron, coal, and foreign supplies of wood. 

In Bengal, the landlords are, most of them, unenlightened, 
poor, badly served, unenterprising, and eager for quick and 
high returns. India would also suffer, far more severely 
than Scotland, by the destruction of her forests, for she has 
no effectual substitute or other source of supply. Even if 
some proprietor, exceptionally enlightened, were, by careful 
management for a generation, to nurse up a good private 
forest, his successor would probably be foolish, and would, 
as I have seen done, sweep it bare in a single season. 

The remedy for this heavy misfortune that has fallen and 
is falling on so many districts of Bengal must be, if it is to 
be of any use at all, thorough and searching. Merely to 
strengthen the hands of the proprietors will not do. 
Nothing will do short of the Government taking into its 
own hands, (with just compensation to those having vested 
interests), such wastes or other land as may be needed for 


the purpose, and forming and managing, after the most 
approved methods, forests for the supply of the public needs. 
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No one except the Government has the skilled agency, 
or the continuity of policy necessary; and leaving the 
forests, on which the country depends, in private hands is to 
ensure their mismanagement, and risk their destruction. 

The cost of preservation and restoration will necessarily 
come at the beginning, and the returns only after many 
years. India’s forests are, however, so great and necessary 
an ingredient in her prosperity, that we cannot look on as 
excessive, any trouble and expense which result in securing 
them for the country. 

Having now ended my survey of the five changes of 
policy which I suggest in the management of our Indian 
affairs, | will shortly state the general results. 

First :—The people are apathetic in matters which con- 
cern their own well-being to a great extent because they are 
accustomed in everything to look to Government for a lead. 
The Government, thinking that the people should be free 
to do as they please in these matters, have not hitherto 
been giving them that lead; but have, on the contrary, 
been rather trying to get them to advance without it. It is 
desirable that the lead should be given, in which case we 
may look for real progress. 

Secondly :—There is among the people a great want of 
united action ; and, as a necessary foundation for this, of a 
good, workable system of Rating. I have suggested such 
a system for adoption. 

Thirdly :—The most extensive property which the 
country possesses is the land. By proper development 
this property can be immensely increased in value ; and 
one cardinal means of development is a proper system of 
roads. The policy now in force has the effect of starving 
roads by shutting out from the business of providing and 
maintaining them all capital except the scanty produce of a 
Rate on the value, necessarily small, of the undeveloped 
land. I suggest a change of policy which will have the 
effect of giving capital free access to this business, whereby 
we may hope to see the business done. 

Fourthly -—A second cardinal means of developing the 
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land is to utilize the naturally abundant water-supply. At 
present, capital is similarly excluded from the business of 
storing and selling water; and I suggest a change of policy 
which will give it free access to this business also. 

Fifthly :-—The forests, which are necessary to the pros- 
perity of the land, are, so far as they are in private hands, 
in danger of destruction ; and I suggest the adoption of a 
policy which will effectually prevent this. 

It is obviously impossible to calculate the effect which all 
these changes, every one of which is far-reaching, may be 
expected to have on the circumstances of the country. I do 
not think it at all extravagant to hope that they will add 
two shillings a week to the average income of the 14,000,c00 
families now living in Bengal, and that would mean the 
important addition of 1,400,000,000 Rs. to the annual 
income of the country. 

The list of evils and their remedies which I have given 
above by no means exhausts the field of Indian reforms and 
improvements. For instance, very little use is made of the 
cheapest and most widely distributed motive power in the 
country—the wind. Then the banking system is defective, 
loans being contracted more for the barbarous purposes of 
warfare, in the law-courts and elsewhere, and for display, 
like weddings, funerals and the like, than for the useful 
development of the land. 

I can hardly hope that my suggestions will find accept- 
ance in all quarters; and no doubt there are defects and 
weak points about them which might be noticed. At all 
events, I believe I have been able to bring to notice some 


evils that exist. All experience tells us that the only way 
to get at the best way of doing things is to begin trying to 
do them in the best way we know. We have had enough 
of the fatalist Eastern’method, of lamenting but accepting 
as inevitable the evils that over-hang the country. Rather 
let us set to work and be doing what we can,—-in my way, 
—or, if there be a better, then in that,—to ward them off. 
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NECESSITY OF MAINTAINING THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE JUDICIARY IN INDIA.* 


By Manomouan Guose, BArRISTER-AT-LAW. 


AmoncG Englishmen, of whatever shade of political opinion, 
there are not two views upon the subject of Judicial inde- 
pence. The whole Constitution of this country from the 
days of the Stuarts is bound up with it. Has any necessity, 
therefore, arisen in India, as a question of fact and 
not of principle, for guarding the independence of 
those who have to administer justice? My honest con- 
clusions and inferences from facts within my experience 
may be entirely wrong and even the facts themselves, which 
I will now submit, may be capable of a different explanation 
from mine. The subject also is one that affects the whole 
of India, whilst my professional experience is entirely 
confined to the Lower Provinces of Bengal. 

It is to the Criminal Courts that I particularly desire to 
call attention. The feeling of the thinking portion of my 
countrymen is that justice was, on the whole, never better 
administered in India than at present. This even-handed 
justice in all Courts is the main cause of our contentment, 
happiness, and loyalty. If there is any defect in the system 
which has a tendency to impair that appreciation I think it 
is the duty of every Englishman, as well as of every Indian 
subject of the Queen, to point it out with the view to its 
being remedied if possible. 

The administration of justice in India is practically in the 
hands of the covenanted Civil Servants. No student of 
British Indian history can fail to acknowledge the great 
benefits which that Indian Civil Service has conferred upon 
my countrymen. That service has produced administrators 
of whom not only India but England may well be proud. 


* For the discussion on this subject, see “ Proceedings of the East India Association ” 
elsewhere in this Review. —Eb. 
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It has also produced Judges who, though not “ professional ” 
men, will in point of brilliancy and independence, bear 
favourable comparison with the best Judges of England. 
If, therefore, in the course of my observations I point out 
certain defects in the present sys¢emz, the fault is xo¢ to be 
laid at the door of zxdzviduals. 

Although the administration of criminal Justice is also 
chiefly in the hands of the Covenanted Civil Servants, a 
very large proportion of the magistracy consists of my own 
‘‘uncovenanted ” countrymen. Though the severity of my 
remarks falls upon them, who compose the subordinate 
magistracy, they too are victims of the “system.” 

There are three grades or classes of magistrates in India 
invested with three classes of power, of whom the third is 
the lowest. These magistrates may belong to either the 
covenanted or the uncovenanted Civil Service, but are 
mostly natives. They all act under the District Magistrate 
who is always of the first class.) He combines in himself 
large executive, with judicial, powers. He is the represen- 
tative of the Government, the head of the police, and of 
every conceivable department in the district, and he is also 
the Appellate Court from the decision of second and 
third class magistrates. The appeals from the first class 
magistrates lie to the District Judge, who is also the 
Sessions Judge who tries the more heinous cases which 
cannot be tried by the magistrates. Over the District 
Judge is the High Court of the Presidency consisting of 
Barrister Judges, members of the Civil Service, and natives 
of India who are qualified by their learning and eminence to 
fill the responsible position of a High Court Judge. 

Now, is there anywhere any tendency to interfere with 
the judicial independence of these different classes of 
judges? So far as the Government, the policy of England, 
and even the majority of officials are concerned, there is no 
desire to unduly interfere, but the system works in such a 
way, that the result does affect judiciary independence. 

The greatest complaints about the interference with the 
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judiciary relate to the subordinate magistrates, who whether 
first, second, or third class are dependent on the District 
Judge for their promotion and also to a great extent for 
their transfer from one district to another. The magistrate 
of the district, being the chief executive officer, has to 
make over cases to the subordinate magistrates, or Deputy 
Magistrates as they are called on our side of India, for 
trial according to their respective powers. They are 
chiefly Bengali gentlemen, who find that, as a matter of 
fact, they cannot perform their judicial duties without being 
interfered with by their executive head. It may not be 
done intentionally, it may be through ignorance, but the 
effect of the interference is to make the subordinate 
magistrates feel that they have no discretion and no 
judgment of their own. For instance: the Deputy 
Magistrate thinks fit, vpon the evidence, to release a man 
on bail, in the exercise of his judicial discretion. If the 
Superintendent, or Inspector of Police, does not approve 
of it, he merely complains to the District Magistrate that 
criminal A has just been released by magistrate B on bail 
whereupon the District Magistrate may immediately send 
a slip to his subordinate asking to explain how he came to 
do so? This frightens the Deputy Magistrate who thinks 
that he may have committed a great wrong, and in the 
next case will probably not release a man on bail, even if 
he thinks that he ought to do so, lest he should incur the 
wrath of his official superior. This sort of thing is of 
almost daily occurrence. I have known instances in which 
Deputy Magistrates have been told, by the District 
Magistrate, who meant no harm or may even have thought 
that he only did his duty: “I have formed a very strong 
opinion on this case: I think the accused ought to be 
severely punished. I make over the case to Baboo A, B, 
or C.” This practice is due to the system which combines 
executive and judicial functions in one officer, who, just as 
he would in an executive matter, sends a confidential chz‘, 
to his official subordinate in a judicial matter also. In 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. I. C 
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political questions this may be right, but in the administra- 
tion of justice it is altogether out of place. We may be 
told that under the law the District Magistrate has a 
revisional jurisdiction over his subordinate. Yes, but the 


law never contemplated that, whilst a case is pending, the 
magistrate trying it should in any way be interfered with. 
Once, whilst defending a case, the Deputy Magistrate said 
to me: “I have just received a chzt from the District 
Magistrate that I must do sc and so.” On my represent- 
ing that his discretion could not be interfered with, he 
replied : ‘“‘I am only a subordinate ; you had better speak 
to my Head.” This I did, but the District Magistrate 
only affirmed, in the most innocent manner, that he had 
a perfect right to interfere because the Deputy Magistrate 
was his subordinate. I have known a District Magistrate 
deliberately make over cases, where the evidence was so 
strong that one could not resist a conviction, to the second 
or third class magistrate so that the appeal might lie to 
himself. Under the code of 1872, the Appellate Court 
had the power, now happily been done away with except 
in the case of the High Court, of enhancing sentences. A 
District Magistrate once made over a case to the sub- 
ordinate magistrate, who sentenced a man to two months 
imprisonment ; the man appealed to the District Magistrate, 
who made it six months! [Since the alteration in the law, 
in consequence of the scandal which such enhancements 
led to, this cannot now be done.| I brought up this and 
other cases to the High Court which quashed the whole 
conviction. Sucha state of things causes much heart-burn- 
ing among the people, who say : ‘“‘We cannot get justice.” 
If the District Magistrate has, from ex parte representations 
of the police or otherwise, made up his mind to convict a 
man no subordinate of his will acquit him, however 
innocent. Sometimes the subordinate magistrates imagine 
that a particular decision will be agreeable to the District 
Officer. Do not hastily blame them. They have not had 
the education of the covenanted civilian, nor the advantage 
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of associating with English people in this country. I will 
give a glaring instance of “the system” which came 
under my observation. A man complained to a Deputy 
Magistrate that he had been severely thrashed by the 
District Magistrate. The marks of the thrashing upon 
his person he showed to the Deputy Magistrate, and 
asked for redress.) The Deputy Magistrate was much 
disturbed on finding that the complaint was against his 
own superior officer, and without putting a single question 
he wrote on the complaint: ‘‘ This case is manifestly false 
—I dismiss it and I call upon the complainant to show 
cause why he should not be prosecuted for bringing a false 
charge.” In the meantime, the man appealed to the judge 
of the District against the order dismissing his complaint. 
The rumour reached the accused District Magistrate him- 
self, who happened to be in the interior, and, as any 
Englishman of honour would do, he immediately wrote a 
letter to the District Judge, stating that he did strike the 
man under great provocation, thus admitting the whole 
thing. This case is no doubt illustrative of certain features 
in national character: the Englishman comes forward, and 
admits what he had done; the Deputy Magistrate who 
probably imagined that his superior would deny the accusa- 
tion, in anticipation dismisses the case! The only prac- 
tical inference to be drawn is that subordinates are in 
great fear of their superiors upon whom their future 
prospects depend. The only remedy is to devise some 
scheme whereby the magistrate of the lowest grade may 
have his discretion unfettered. That is what I ask for, 
but it is not all. The second or third class magistrate 
often says when a case has been made over to him by the 
District Magistrate, to whom the appeal lies: ‘I know my 
superior would be glad if 1 convicted this man, and he is 
moreover the appellate authority ; so that it is safer for me 
to convict.” 


Then as regards the District Magistrates themselves. 
Sometimes from the best motives they will make mistakes 
es 
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which make one almost shudder. The following came 
within my own experience : A covenanted magistrate not 
long ago came to a district and asked a Zemindar for a sub- 
scription of Rs. 20,000 for a public object. The Zemindar 
did not quite see his way to give it. The magistrate had 
heard that before he joined the district there had been a 
criminal case against the Zemindar. He suddenly looked 
up the papers and of his own motion revived the prosecu- 
tion against the Zemindar and made it over to his subordi- 
nate to try. The Zemindar naturally got frightened. 
Letters then passed through an intermediary to the effect 
that if the Zemindar would pay up the subscription the prose- 
cution would be dropped. Under my advice the Zemindar 
applied to the High Court to bring up the whole proceed- 
ing. The High Court, surprised at the case, sent for the 
Record, and issued a Rule to show cause why the whole 
proceedings should not be quashed. The Crown Officer 
who came to show cause said to me ‘‘ We had better not 
have a discussion of this very ugly case; I will consent to 
the proceedings being quashed, if you do not expose this 
magistrate.” I agreed. The order was set asideand so far 
as public action went, there the matter ended, but does it 
not show the evil of the combination of executive with 
judicial functions? Until this system is modified, the people 
will not have confidence in the purity of the administration 
of justice. 

The Sessions Judges hear appeals from first class magis- 
trates. They have only a revisional control of sending 
cases to. the High Court; and none over the second and 
third class magistrates. Throughout Bengal there is a 
feeling of the greatest respect for the justice administered 
by them. They are not lawyers trained in England, but 
belong to the same service as the covenanted magistracy. 
Yet, how is it, while there is every confidence felt in them, 
there is so much less in the justice of the magistracy? The 
reason is not far to seek. The District or Sessions Judges 
do not combine executive with judicial functions nor are 
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they subordinate in any way to any executive officer except 
to the Government of Bengal for their appointments and 
promotions. They are only subject to the High Court. 
Of late years, however, there has been a tendency on the 
part of the executive to interfere indirectly even with their 
independence. District Judges have recently complained 
bitterly of it and this encroachment of the executive is also 
very much to be deplored. 

Over the District Judge there is the High Court. There 
is not another institution in the country which commands 
greater respect and confidence. The High Court Judges, 
very often under the orders of the Chief Justice form a 
Bench, each consisting of two Judges. Although they hold 
their offices during the pleasure of the Queen, they are 
thoroughly independent of the executive. This frequently 
leads them to reverse the judgments of the subordinate 
magistrates who sometimes feel irritated at their treatment 
by the High Court. It is not surprising, after what I have 
revealed, that the High Court should sometimes feel bound 
to reverse their decisions. This causes friction between 
the Executive in the interior and the High Court Judges. 
In one instance, a District Magistrate had the impudence 
in an official reply to sneer at the judges of the High Court 
and to say he did not care how they decided. The High 
Court may be magnanimous enough to overlook this gross 
contempt of Court, but the people all know of it ; it gets into 
the papers, and it certainly is not calculated to enhance the 
respect which ought to be felt for the highest Court in the 
country. In my early days the Government and executive 
authorities, as a rule, loyally accepted a decision of the High 
Court upon any question of fact as final. Now the tendency 
is to sneer atits decisions and those of the District Judges, 
yet, while the Executive often form their conclusions on con- 
fidential official c#zts, and have no chance of sifting any 
question by cross-examination, the Judges, who are 
the constituted tribunals of the country, have the advan- 
tage of hearing both sides of the question and naturally 
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may be presumed to come to a more correct conclusion. 
The tendency, indeed, is to decide cases defore the Judges 
themselves have decided them, e.g. : a police officer sends 
up a case: the Executive take the view of the police: 
before the witnesses are cross-examined, the Executive 
promote that police officer. When the case is submitted to 
a Judge and Jury they come to the conclusion that the whole 
case was false and, perhaps, fabricated by the police officer 
in question. Then the Executive resent the Judge daring 
to say of one of their men that he has fabricated evidence, 
and there is friction. Indeed, Executive officers are always 
angry at a Judge commenting on the conduct of the police, 
that they say injures its prestige. This prestige is a 
tremendous bugbear in India, of administrators as well as of 
Judges. Justice is often sacrificed at the altar of prestige. 
The question often is not whether a man is guilty or not, 
but ‘‘a crime has been committed, the police have got hold 
of a man, and why should the Judges say that he is inno- 
cent ?” I look upon the existence of this feeling as fraught 
with great danger. Do our Courts exist to carry out the 
behests of the Executive or to find out the truth and deal out 
even-handed justice? I have said that the High Court Judges 
are as a body thoroughly independent. Yet the Bengal 
Government, or its Secretary, only a short time ago published 
a Resolution in the Ca/cutta Gazette censuring the Judges of 
the High Court for certain decisions which they had given! 
The idea of a Secretary in a Government Office censuring 
Judges! The Bengal Government also asserted the right 
of criticising the conduct of the subordinate judiciaries. 
The High Court protested, but to no practical purpose. 
The matter was referred to the Secretary of State and he 
thought that the Lieutenant Governor was doing his duty, 
so were the High Court Judges, but Ze need not give any 
decision! The High Court, and the District, Judges are, 
as a body, independent, but how about a subordinate Judge 
who knows that a particular decision may ensure his transfer 
to an unhealthy district? Take human nature as it is all 
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over the world and the answer is obvious. The evil in 
India has reached its climax. Native magistrates, many 


my personal friends, have privately shown me documents ~ 


which they could not make use of while in the Service, 
asking me whether there was no remedy to a state of things 
which compelled them to decide a case as directed or be 
told that they were insubordinate. In many cases, no 
doubt, the District Magistrate may not be conscious of the 
impropriety of interference, direct or indirect. The people 
of Bengal, however, are shrewd and subtle, and their confi- 
dence in the justice of the magistracy is shaken by the 
present system, a standing cause of discontent. 

Some people complain of the Native press. It will often 
write on imperfect information and indulge in unfair 
criticism, but the cases which give rise to these attacks are 
mostly cases of magisterial misconduct. 

Is it not time now that another system be devised whereby 
the present evils may be remedied? Let the District 
Magistrate, as he is now, remain the chief executive head 
of the district, but let the magistracy who try cases be sub- 
ordinate not to him, but to the District Judge. This reform 
Lord Kimberley, in the House of Lords, declared was very 
desirable, and his predecessor, Lord Cross, in the same 
debate, declared that its introduction was of the utmost 
importance. The Secretary of State was, however, 
‘advised ” that for financial reasons the reform could not 
be carried out. So far as Bengal is concerned, the reform 
can be carried out with great facility, a slight alteration 
in the Criminal Code and without costing the State an 
additional rupee. My friend, Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
has framed a scheme in which he shows that the whole of 
this reform could be carried out with the existing staff of 
officers, and without any additional expense, and his opinion 
is supported by Sir Richard Garth and others. Our best 
thanks are also due for the great service in this cause by 
Mr. Da Costa, an honoured member of the mercantile com- 
munity of Calcutta. The real difficulty is this, though 
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Lord Kimberley shrank from giving it, that the Executive 
and the Magistracy are under the impression that their 
prestige will be weakened. But this prestige difficulty does 
not stand in the way in the presidency towns of Bombay, 
Madras and Bengal where the magistrates are not subordi- 
nate to the Commissioner of Police, and yet the Com- 
missioner of Police has as much prestige as he ever had. 
Nor does the question of expense bar the way. Then why 
not carry out the suggested reform, at any rate experiment- 
ally? I do not advocate the separation of judicial and 
executive functions in Chitral,* but in the advanced parts 
of India where the people will appreciate the blessings to 
be conferred by the reform. 


* Even in Chitr4l it would be an advantage and, as a matter of fact, 
Kazis were ever supposed to be independent of the executive.—£Zd. 
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OUR INTEREST IN CHINA. 
By A. Micuite. 


Since I last had the privilege of contributing a paper to 
the Astatic Quarterly Review on the Far East—a little 
over two years ago—much has happened in that part of 
the world. I have been asked somewhat pointedly whether 
my views respecting the relations between the Chinese and 
the British-Indian Empires have been modified by these 
unexpected events, to which I unhesitatingly answer, No. 
Not that I set much store by verbal consistency, which as 
a rule is to be had only at the price of ossification, for 
where would be the interest in assimilating new data if the 
verdict on them was already stereotyped ? 

As regards the position of China the fundamental facts 
have not changed; they have only been exposed by the 
events of the recent war with Japan. These facts, so far 
as they concern the British and British-Indian Empire, 
may be summarized as follows : 

1. That China, our imperial neighbour, is a vast territory 
inhabited by the greatest agglomeration of human beings 
on the earth’s surface, incapable of war, but models of 
docility, industry and commercial virtue. 

2. That the Chinese Empire is actually and potentially 
one of our most important markets, and that it is conse- 
quently a matter of the highest interest to us to preserve 
the Empire alike from anarchy apd dismemberment. 

3. That besides being a customer for our trade China 
occupies the geographical position of buffer between us and 
two aggressive and anti-commercial Powers whose avowed 
policy is to destroy British trade by every possible means. 

4. That it results from these data that a close alliance 
between the British and Chinese Empires was, and is, a 
relation prescribed to us by natural necessity. This is a 
position from which no British Government will ever 
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henceforth be able to escape, since its soundness has been 
demonstrated by the late war and its sequel. 

To those who conceived China as a fighting power the 
war with Japan must have been like the awakening from 
a dream. But no practical statesman could ever have 
contemplated anything in the nature of a military alliance 
with China as the term is commonly understood ; it would 
not have been feasible had the force of that country been 
ever so efficient. Indeed the greater her military strength 
the more impossible would it have been to make any terms 
with China; and our experience of the way she treats 
agreements would not have encouraged even a sanguine 
Foreign Minister in building any British interest on so 
ricketty a foundation. Russia has shown us the only prac- 
tical kind of military connection with China,—-the alliance 
between the limbs and the body. The subject needs no 
exposition. He that runs may read. 

Her Majesty’s Government had in a half-conscious way 
been following this very line of policy, but so little did they 
understand what they were doing, or realize what was 
required for its success that when the psychological moment 
came for giving it something of a concrete expression, and 
turning it to practical account, they got suddenly frightened 
and threw overboard precious cargo as if it had been 
marked “dynamite.” It is difficult to characterize such a 
proceeding. It is a kind of aberration to which popular 
governments seem to be liable, and we have to accept it 
as part of the price the nation has to pay for its inimitable 
constitution. There is no question here of Whig or Tory, 
Radical or Unionist, but solely of capacity to apprehend a 
fact, and incapacity. The late Government was made up 
of living men and lay figures, which in their corporate 
functions were scarcely more efficient than the Tsungli 
Yamen itself, that type of all incompetence. The depart- 
ments which had to do with matters outside the range of 
parochial telescopes, and therefore out of touch with the 
electorate, were ruled by men of respectability who counted 
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for something less than nothing in the real government of 
the Empire. We have lately seen what the touch of a 
masculine hand can do in the Colonial Office, and hope 
also to see the Foreign Office respond to the spur of a 
resolute rider. But these new lights only make the old 
darkness more visible. It is certainly not for the sake 
of flogging a dead horse that one would recall the night- 
mare of the last few years, but it is impossible to com- 
prehend present actualities either in the East or the Far 
East, without an occasional retrospective shudder at the 
vagaries of the past. 

As great a problem as any that confronts Great Britain 
at the present moment is that of the disposal of China. 
There we have a sick man worth many Turkeys, of more 
value to us as a people than all the Armenians that ever 
walked the earth; as a commercial inheritance, priceless, 
beyond all the ivory and peacocks that ever came out of 
Africa. It was, and must ever be the business of this 
country to foster and conserve that grand entity called 
China, even as the industrious ant-colonies cherish the 
aphides which supply their wants. To a nation like our 
own which can only live by the exchange of products, a 
race of 300 millions of consumers and workers is a gift 
from the Gods, to despise which would be the kind of 
madness which the Gods also bestow, as a prelude to 
destruction. 

In a general way no doubt as much as this would be 
verbally granted by our men in authority, and even by 
the Press. But let the pious aspiration come within sight 
of being translated into action and it becomes plain that 
neither Government nor public have any tenacious grasp 
of the problem. It would indeed appear that our rivals 
are ahead of us in the practical appreciation of what present 
circumstances demand, and the Powers which are bent 
on our commercial downfall take more trouble to compass 
their designs than we do to maintain and develop our 
position of commercial supremacy. It is evident that the 
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change of Government, which in this instance at any rate 
meant the accession of capable men, came none too soon. 
Lord Salisbury has now to toil with a heavy load up the 
glacis which Lord Rosebery so easily slipped down. But 
it will not now be possible for this country to dislodge its 
rivals from the coign of vantage they have so well earned 
by the vigilant strategy of their Statesmen. 

If it be asked what ought to be done in order to cement 
a profitable connection with China, it is not easy to give a 
categorical answer. For it is not by pharmaceutical pre- 
scription that you can obtain such combinations as alone 
could raise to its legitimate position what is called British 
influence in China. Some useful modifications could no 
doubt be made in the outward mechanism of British repre- 
sentation there, for as matters are now conducted the 
Minister residing in Peking is but one degree better in- 
formed of what is passing at the commercial ports than the 
Secretary of State himself. But the appointment of new 
functionaries, whatever title they may bear, will not carry 
us very far unless a right spirit moves them. It is men 
rather than officials that are wanted, for it is a vital and 
not a statistical problem which is to be solved. 

Our obvious duty to China’s millions and our own is to 
draw them together by every kind of bond that is feasible 
for the purpose. Time was, even within the memory of 
living men, when it was laid down a3 an axiom by a British 
Secretary of State that our policy in China should be directed 
to reducing the number of points of contact to a minimum. 
That was in the dark ages when the attachment of the 
Colonies was regarded as a doubtful blessing by British 
Statesmen. Wider experience has condemned both senti- 
ments, and the wisdom of one generation has become the 
folly of the succeeding one, and vice wrsd. 

The most obvious as well as the safest line of attachment 
of the two peoples is what is embraced in the general idea 


of commerce, because it is profitable from the outset, and 
consequently both popular and intelligible. We cannot be 
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too persistent in pushing our trade on the Chinese, and in 
what is called ‘opening up the country.” The phrase 
indeed is often used in a loose, indeterminate manner, yet 
is there always a residuum of meaning in it. Officially, 
China is now opened to our trade, and has been these 
thirty and odd years. It is much more open than Japan, 
for example, which is sometimes held up as a model of what 
China should be. It is illegal for a British subject to buy 
or sell outside the narrow limits of certain specified sea-ports 
in Japan, whereas one may travel and trade throughout the 
length and breadth of China, the treaty providing explicitly 
for the regulation of the transit-dues to be paid on merchan- 
dize or produce carried to and fro. But though it is lawful 
it is not expedient, that is to say not profitable for a British 
trader to do business in the interior of China, any more than 
it will be in the interior of Japan. It is absurd to suppose 
that a high-feeding, heavily-moving Englishman can com- 
pete with the nimble natives of either country on their own 
ground. The temptation to spread out offered by the opening 
of the Yangtze Kiang and coast ports in 1861—and there 
can never be such a strong temptation again—was the 
proximate cause of the ruin of most of the great business 
houses of that period. According to analogy therefore the 
opening of Japan will prove an illusion, while the grandilo- 
quent talk we hear sometimes about breaking down the 
exclusiveness of China, has so far as commerce is concerned, 
no meaning. 

What we really want is improved means of transport, 
whether by land or water. And this brings us back to the 
ould postulates of Wingrove Cooke, the only man who has 
really touched the commercial relations of China with a 
luminous pen. It is remarkable that after a lapse of 38 
years, after two invasions of our own, one of France and 
one of Japan, Chinese affairs should not have advanced one 
inch beyond the lines laid down by that most perspicacious 
of correspondents. Wingrove Cooke wanted a starling to 
be taught to say “Free transit throughout China” and to 
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be hung up in the cabin of the British plenipotentiary; and 
it is the-same bird with the same cry which is wanted to-day. 
The free navigation of the lower Yangtze having proved a 
conspicuous success, every opportunity should be taken to 
extend this boon to the upper section of that river, as well 
as to all other rivers, lakes and canals where it is possible 
for a steamer to ply. No phenomenal access of new trade 
is to be looked for from any new measures of that sort, 


_ because we have already got to the very heart of the country, 


* but some addition would surely be made to the volume of 
existing commerce. So well is this recognized that the 
petition for the opening of the West River in the Canton 

. province is one of the commonplaces of the periodical cor- 

* respondence between the China Chambers of Commerce 
and Her Majesty's Government; but no step has been 
taken towards its realization. . 

Everyone knows, of course, that to ask anything of 
China is to be refused, without any regard to the merits of 
the request. But there have been times when China had 
herself something to ask and when we might have stipu- 
lated for a guid pro quo. There was, fog@xample, the extra- 
ordinary concession Lord Salisbury made to Chita ten 
years ago in sanctioning a large increase of the Opium 
duties and in making the free port of Hong Kong a 
Chinese Revenue Station. In exchange for such a favour 
we might have had whatever we wanted from China, and 
it was nothing short of culpable negligence on the part of 
our Foreign Office to let such a chance slip without opening 
at least some of the more important Chinese rivers to trade 
and steam traffic. Similar opportunities will occur again. 
It will not be long before China—if she intends to remain 


solvent—will have to ask permission to increase her import 
duties in order to meet the war indemnity. Then perhaps 
we shall have a chance to place our commercial intercourse 
on a better footing. Shall we be ready to seize it ? 

The opening of the Chinese water-ways to steam, and 
the encouragement of railway communication wherever 
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practicable would be but the natural complement of the 
efforts now being made to connect our Burman territories 
with the Western provinces of China, an enterprise which 
has received an effective stimulus from the activity of our 
rivals in the Far East. 

But these things after all are but the roads te commerce, 
not commerce itself. The field is there, but it will demand 
diligent cultivation before it will yield its fruit. Its extent 


no. man can measure, and in this there lies a danger of © 


exaggerated hopes leading to deep disappointment, as was 
the case on the two previous occasions of China’s being 
“opened,” namely after the Wars of 1842 and 1860. No 
simple rule-of-three formula can assist us; so many people, 
so much trade would be a most unsafe basis to frame 
estimates on. Such calculations used to be made, when we 
knew less than we do now of China and her wants. The 
stories that were current after the first war, if not all true 
were at least well invented: One firm reckoned that in a 
population of 412 millions, the odd twelve at least would 
want to wear stockings, and on the most moderate estimate 
a tenth part of Gar number would become immediate 
customers. for so useful a foot-covering. Other firms 
” calculations with regard t& their 
special manufactures; and so consignments of boots and 
pianos were sent to be “consumed” in freight and charges, 
And if estimates in detail are erroheous, still more must 
be estimates in the gross made up of these details. 
Residents in China still remember the disastrous effect of 
the glowing pictures in English papers which sent men 
and capital to China on a wild goose chase in the years 
following the war of 1860. 

Out of the débris of these ventures however a certain 
legitimate and solid trade did survive, watches, jewellery, 
mirrors, musical boxes, and a gradually increasing list of 
articles of furniture have made their way into China, and 
yet the whole amount of such trade is but trifling. 

Comparisons too between the Chinese and Japanese are 
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of course entirely fallacious, as the incidents of the late war 
must have made clear to everybody. The two peoples are 
Opposite in their nature; the one is passive, the other 
aggressive. While one seeks us the other waits for us to 
seek it. The Japanese come and search out all our hidden 
things, weigh us, measure us, gauge our capacities better 
than we can do ourselves, for they are able to compare us, 
without bias, with our competitors. The case is absolutely 
different with the Chinese, and therefore numerical analogies 
can lead to no sound conclusion. 

The merchant in China needs in fact to be a missionary 
as well, to discover what the people need and persuade 
them to buy it. But this is hardly merchants’ business ; 
they have neither the time nor the aptitude for it, and 
necessarily do it indifferently. Neither has the individual 
merchant a direct interest in the development of trade, 
because increase in its volume brings greater competition 
and tends to diminish rather than enhance the individual 
profit. The persons who are really interested in the 
extension of trade are not the few hundreds who are 
engaged in handling the merchandize but, on the one side, 
the British artisan, the British manufacturer and the British 
nation ; on the other, the Chinese people. The latter are 
inaccessible to outside ideas, dumb and incompetent. We 
have seen them without an effort—of which they are in- 
deed incapable—succumbing to the competition of India 
and Ceylon in their staple export, Tea. This is because 


the Chinese growers have no initiative, do not make im- 
a 


provements, and do not advertise or push their product as 
our countrymen in India and Ceylon have done so success- 


fully with theirs. 
But WAMME S@oncerns us most is the future of our own 








“mart ull And here it must be said that the listless- 


ness Obs hinese tea growers has been fairly well 
matched™"@y the rigidity of the British manufacturers. 
They also wait till the world comes to them, and seem 


quite astonished that the world goes past them. The 
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conservatism of British industry is one of the most striking 
phenomena of the day, not only rooted to one spot, but 
bound to one pattern and one routine, so that whosoever 
wants something different must seek it elsewhere. The 
trade with China is stagnant and restricted to a few of 
the commonest staples which can be turned out by the 
million, without any fresh call on the inventive genius. No 
one it seems with the requisite technical knowledge and 
the necessary amount of the pioneering spirit has ever 
taken the trouble to study the actual and possible wants 
of the people. What has been done in the way of in- 
vestigation has been done by Government officials and 
private explorers at their own expense and risk, and as 
neither of these classes possess the educated eye they have 
brought back little that was of any immediate service to 
the British manufacturer. There seems to be at last a 
little shaking of the dry bones in our manufacturing centres. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire evince a tendency to awake to 
the needs of our trade in the Chinese dominions, and 
Chambers of Commerce are considering the propriety of 
putting their own shoulders to the wheel of commercial 
exploration, and not relying so entirely as they have done 
heretofore on Secretaries of Legation, peripatetic Consuls 
or amateur travellers. Not a day too soon; rather, thirty 
years too late !* 

Where so much has to be dane to establish ordinary 
commercial intercourse, it may well seem premature to 
think of any broader intimacy based on the charitable 
desire to make liberal allowances for habits and thoughts 

* Since this paper was written the circular dispatch to the Governors of 
Colonies issued by the Secretary of State affords conclusive; goat that Her 
Majesty’s Government at least are seriously concerned abg S inroads 
which are being made on ‘our commercial supremacy, f searching 
questions which Mr. Chamberlain addresses to the Colont erm ments 
show that he knows exactly where the weak spot is; and ¥ ig he: receives 
their answers, with the samples of our own and competitg wares, the 
Right Honourable gentleman will be in a position to admonish the British 
manufacturer with such authority as will leave no doubt where the real 
responsibility rests for the comparative decay of British trade. 
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radiating from a point in the moral sphere different from 
our own. The gulf which separates us from the Chinese 
people may possibly be too wide to be spanned by the 
most elastic of our social bridgework. Missionaries appear 
to find it hard to reach the hearts of the people. Commerce 
would no doubt stand a better chance, having a self-evident 
basis and being free from the explosive elements with 
which missionaries gratuitously encumber themselves. But 
it is best to confess frankly that the English is not a 
sympathetic or conciliatory race. Providence which has 
endowed us with certain imperial qualities has withheld the 
subtler faculty of pleasing ; and it would be vain to expect 
in China what is conspicuously absent elsewhere, the divine 
tact which causes mountains of opposition to melt away. 
In Turkey with our Cyprus Conventions and traditional 
advantages we seem to have no practical resource but 
bullying and threatening the Sultan, which anybody pos- 
sessing sufficient war-ships could do. In Burma, after fifty 
years’ experience, a bloodless conquest, which competent 
judges deemed easy, was beyond the grasp of the regula- 
tion mind. So also in the settlement of the new territory 
we had not the address to cast a halo over the conquest by 
gaining over the population, which was also very feasible, 
but we must needs first turn the people into enemies, and 
then trample them into submission. Such being our usual 
mode of procedure we can only pray for more power to our 
elbow, for those who have only force to rely upon naturally 
require a good deal of it. We do not here refer exclusively 
to brute force, but also to force of will and the unaccom- 
modating masterfulness which characterise much of our 


procedure abroad. 

But while recognizing that there is no help for this state 
of things it is well nevertheless to remember that some of 
our rivals and opponents—notably the Russians—excel in 
the very points in which we are deficient. They in fact 
possess immense advantages over us in winning the con- 
fidence of their Asiatic neighbours. For one thing, every 
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Russian, man, woman and child, in China speaks the 
language, which Englishmen as a rule do not, except 
where they have been paid in hard coin for the labour— 
much against the grain—of learning it. Germans also, 
take naturally to the cultivation of Chinese, and in a 
general way the same may be said of every race save the 
indomitable Anglo-Saxon. And this is but one example 
of the way adaptable competitors get ahead of us in the 
international struggle. Our attitude towards the world at 
large is: ‘“‘ This is my throne, let kings come bow to it ;” 
a magnificent pretension could we afford to live up to it! 
As manufacturers, we say, ‘‘ Here is a good article, you are 
fools if you don’t buy it.” As legislators we say “ Here 
is a grand system of laws, bow down and worship it.” As 
administrators, “We give you roads and police, keep the 
wolf from your door, and allow you to multiply at will, 
what more can we do to earn your love?” Yet the love, 
like a spirit which one may call from the vasty deep, does 
not come. Why? One thing thou lackest, sympathy. 
Neither justice nor benevolence, nor even self-immolation 
will supply its place. 

Hanging over this whole field of commercial expansion, 
the extension of civilization, and so forth, is the great 
military cloud which casts its shadow over the Far East. 
How do we stand in regard to that? Do we control it 
or it us? No one dares answer such a question, for as a 
nation we really do not know where we are. Where we 
ought to be is plain enough ; we ought to be working heart 
and soul for the advancement of our own people, prepared 
in such a cause to resist attacks of every kind, and from 
every quarter. Only so can we be either safe or happy, 
for to be weak is to be miserable. Nothing need be 
adventured of the heroic or sensational order, except on 
compulsion ; no spasms of imitation of our vivacious neigh- 
bours who in matters of commerce are addicted to building 
inverted pyramids. Our proper course is prosaic, but.use- 
ful, like the earning of daily bread. A wide and steady 
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pressure, as of a tidal wave has to be maintained so that 
every open channel shall be kept so filled with our en- 
deavour that there shall be no room for opposing influences 
to work against us. It is not the Government, but the 
commercial and industrial community that must give, and 
sustain the momentum of this great wave of commercial 
progress, without which Secretaries of State and Secre- 
taries of Legation are alike impotent. 

And since we are incapable of making friends, let us at 
least avoid as much as possible inflaming enemies. All the 
Powers may be classed as enemies, since they all desire 
what we possess, and we shall never therefore receive help 
from any of them. It is almost a maudlin proceeding, now 
that the misery of isolation is brought home to us, to be 
putting out feelers for the sympathy of this or that Power, 
and it is puerile to imagine that they will come to our side 
just when it suits us to call. The most powerful magnet 
to attract friends is the clear demonstration that we do 
not need them. 

Our isolation in the Far Eastern question may be de- 
plorable, but since we have chosen the part, let us at least 
play it like men, and trust to our own right hand to bring 
us through, for assuredly we shall look round the horizon 
in vain for help from any quarter. Russia and France are 
bent on sapping our trade, the former as an incident in her 
own legitimate advancement, the latter as the substantive 
object of a policy of pure destruction.* From every foot 
of territory where either of these Powers may hold sway 
will our commerce be excluded. Self-preservation there- 
fore requires us to prevent their dealing thus with the 
territory and people of China. And our best means of 
doing so is to “‘ prevent,” in the archaic sense of the word, 
not by sputterings of opposition, but by giving full and free 
scope to the vindication of our own position. As the true 
pioneers of the world’s commerce we are second to no 
people, and surely it needs no naval, or other demon- 


* Not a healthy sign of her own condition, but that is not our concern. 
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stration to satisfy the world that we are to be reckoned 
with. Our Scottish motto* should be once more our watch- 
word, blazoned on our banner for the information of all 
whom it concerns. What we need—and perhaps we have 
got it—is a resolute Government ready to defend our 
commerce against all comers, and a commercial community 
alert to take advantage of every opening, while keeping 
up a steady pressure behind the Government. Possession 
of the field is nine points of the law. 

In all these reflections we find ourselves instinctively 
treating China herself as a negligeable quantity, and since 
she has, under stress of misfortune, surrendered the power 
of judging or choosing in matters international, it is difficult 
to regard her in any other light than that of a sick man 
who, for his own good, has to submit to his doctors. This 
may be only a passing phase, or it may be the prelude to 
a still more serious condition of affairs, for doctors are not 
always happy in the issue of their efforts. For every con- 
tingency it behoves this country to be prepared, so that 
come what may our interests may be safe-guarded. 

The military value of China is an abstruse question, fit 
only for experts. Fortunately, an expert has answered it. 
CoLtoneEL Mark BELL bringing theoretical studies into line 
with personal observation—for which he enjoyed excep- 
tional opportunities—has treated this question with con- 
scientious ability. His article in the Aszatic Quarterly 
Review for April 1895 presents the case of China’s militant 
status with a simplicity and clearness which leave nothing 
to be desired. In the avalanches of loose matter which 
have poured through the columns of the Press during the 
last eighteen months there is not a line that is worth read- 
ing in comparison with the keen-sighted touches of Colonel 
Bell. He explains in a very few words why China failed, 
and must have failed, to resist the Japanese or any other 
organized force. He discriminates between the defeats of 
the soldier and the vices of the administration, and analy- 


* Nemo me impune lacessit. 
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zing the character of the Chinese as a soldier, he reconciles 4 
in a philosophical manner the apparent inconsistencies of 
courage and cowardice, devotion and pusillanimity which 
are an enigma to most observers. The conclusion Colonel 
Bell arrives at on the military question—he treats the 
political, which are the commercial, interests of Great Britain 
in China with equal mastery—is that China furnishes excel- 
lent military material, but it must be shaped and guided 
by foreigners. By whom ? is the question of questions. 
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THE DUNGAN REBELLION AND HAN-KOW. 
By CoLoneL Mark BELL, V.c., C.B. 


Mucu concern is felt by the Public at the sight of China 
struggling in the toils of adversity.. Unable to distinguish 
friend from foe, China is distracted beyond measure. Her 
Muhammadan subjects of Kansuh are now availing them- 
selves of her troubles to pay off old scores and have raised 
the standard of revolt. This movement is of vital import- 
ance to China, and to ourselves, as perhaps her only sincere 
well-wisher, and the one most interested in her future pros- 
perity as an independent Empire. I will, therefore, venture 
to lay before my readers in the next issue of this Review a 
short description of what I saw and learnt in 1887 of the 
results of the last Dungan rebellion (1861-72) when passing 
through the very midst of the country on which still lay 
heavily the mantle of desolation. Before doing so, however, 
I here premise some considerations on both rebellions, 
chiefly as affecting Central Asian trade and trade routes. 

The Muhammadans of North Western China have 
been settled there since the oth century, and are now 
a power in Kansuh, Shensi and Shansi. To the South 
their centres are in Szchuen and Yunnan and to the East in 
Shantung, Chili and the Lian-tung peninsula. There is 
however no province in which Muhammadans are not 
numerous. From whatever country the small proselytizing 
community emanated, whether deported from Central Asia 
or visitors from India, they are now physically Chinamen, 
though morally superior to their pagan brethren, as their 
religion binds them to abstention from intoxicating drinks 
and opium and unites them in a bond of brotherhood for 
self-defence—they now number some thirty millions of 
souls. 


The Muhammadan or Dungan rebellion of 1861 was 
confined to the provinces of Shensi and Kansuh; by one 
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account (Muhammadan) it appears to have been caused by 
treachery on the part of the Chinese. 

During the Tai-ping rebellion it is said that troops were 
organized in Kansuh to prevent the rebels from advancing 
out of the adjoining province of Shensi, where, as we shall 
see, they had committed considerable ravage ; two bands 
were formed for this purpose, one of Muhammadans and 
one of Chinese, each working independently. The former 
pushed forward and drove back the rebels only to find on 
returning to their homes that they had been rifled by their 
heathen brethren. Naturally they retaliated and, gaining 
advantages over their cowardly plunderers, raised the 
standard of revolt. 

Other accounts are to the effect that the revolt arose 
from the hatred that must ever exist between Muhamma- 
dans and pork-eating pagans and from the leaning of the 
Mussulmans towards the Tai-pings; doubtless then, as 
now, they took advantage of China’s difficulties to better 
their condition ; but they do not appear to have suffered 
from any particular oppression nor can they be considered 
fanatical, for they resemble their co-religionists in Kash- 
garia who are the most tolerant of their Faith and who give 
their daughters freely in marriage and even in concubinage 
to the Chinese believer in ancestors and in joss cere- 
monials. 

Still a Muhammadan is always under the influence of his 
creed ; his militarism will assert itself, and he will, on occa- 
sions try conclusions with the heathen, and, if victorious, 
slaughter all who will not embrace his faith. He can only 
feel the greatest contempt for his idol-worshipping brother, 
who in Kansuh, which province has been treated as a 
Botany Bay in its remotest parts from Peking, is specially 
demoralized. Opium and tobacco, local products, are cheap 
and man, woman and child consume the former to excess ; 
their family affections are dulled by its abuse. A good- 
looking female sells for 50 taels and her fate is that of the 
harshly-treated concubine and servant of the master or of 
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one of the sons of his family. The most debasing pro- 
fligacy is prevalent ; a mandarin has as many wives as he 
wishes ; women and children are only looked upon as so 
much property. In the town of Lan-chow-fu, the capital 
of Kansuh, there were said to be a thousand mandarins 
waiting for re-employment; the tenure of office being 
3 years they have to enrich themselves within that short 
time, and to lay in a reserve for lean years and for buying 
a lucrative post from those in power. The system is one 
obviously calculated to cause extortion, corruption and bad 
government. 

The chief Muhammadan strongholds in Kansuh were, in 
1865, Si-ning, Ho-chow, Ning-hia and Su-chow. The first 
measures taken by the Peking authorities were to echelon 
troops along the line Kwei-hua-cheng, Bauto, Ning-hia, 
Lan-chow, 7.e. the line of the Yellow river, some 70,000 in 
all, and to strengthen the garrisons of the towns on the 
main route. Inactive within the walls of their cities they 
allowed the insurgents to devastate the country for upwards 
of 10 years. In 1865 China had lost control of Shensi, 
Kansuh and Kashgaria, and rebel bands wandered at will 
throughout these provinces, in 1869, devastating Ortos and 
Alashan, within the line of troops echeloned around Shensi. 
In 1872 active measures were commenced to reduce Si- 
ning-fu, into which town 70,000 of the rebels had retired. 
The Chinese troops were fair specimen of their kind, and 
consisted of Hunan braves and some foreign armed and 
drilled troops. Once operations were energetically con- 
ducted Si-ning, Ta-tung and other towns in the vicinity 
soon fell and their garrisons were slaughtered with the 
exception of those who embraced Buddhism. Reinforced, 
the advance was continued westwards, and in 1873 Su- 
chow was recaptured and in 1878 Kashgaria. 

Tzo, the Viceroy who finally stamped out the rebellion, 
acted, in a Chinese sense, energetically against the rebels ; 
each force played the game of brag in oriental fashion, but 
he also massed troops, 100,000 it is said, made roads, 
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reduced towns by starving them out and otherwise gained 
victories in the Chinese way, not by battles and sieges, but 
by diplomacy, by so conducting the campaign as to avoid 
all disagreeable encounters, by payments and rewards, etc. 
The Akhuns or Muhammadan religious leaders were gained 
over by titles and buttons of distinction so dear to the 
Chinese heart. They are reported still to have consider- 
able influence which they will retain so long as they are 
feared. 

The words “ Muhammadan ” and “thief” are in Kansuh 
synonymous ; before the rebellion Mussulmans dared not 
to raise their heads ; of late they have been better treated, 
but still do not receive equal justice at the hands of the 
Mandarins, though much depends on the character of the 
governing Viceroy. It was Tzo’s policy to treat them well ; 
so treated they become tractable and profitable subjects. 

The Mussulmans of Yunnan for many years (from 1856) 
waged war successfully against the authorities and in a 
manner similar to that of their co-religionists of N.W. 
China excepting in that they did not so ruthlessly destroy ; 
their leader, carrying everything before him, entered into a 
treaty with the Imperial Viceroy and they together, for a 
time, divided the province between them; the villagers as 
often sided with the rebels as the Imperial soldiery and 
were in turns oppressed by both. The insurgents desired 
to rule and trade and it was many years before the real 
state of affairs became known at Peking, for the Imperial 
Viceroy was wealthy enough to draw into his pay all troops 
sent against him. 

The importance of the present rising will greatly depend 
on the loyalty of the troops sent to suppress it and on the 
character of their leader. A venal commander may for a 
time make common cause with the insurgents whilst an 
energetic one, with a sufficiently numerous rabble of Hunan 
braves at his heels, will easily suppress it. The military 
genius of a Chinese commander lies in knowing how to 
make his rabble army fight. It was the practice of one 
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Goliath, selected to command by reason of his magnificent 
physique, to gain victories, not by example and leading, 
but by bringing up the rear and slaughtering all who 
attempted to share with him that place of safety. The 
Kansuh winter is severe, but the climate is dry and in- 
vigorating, and there should be no necessity to go into 
winter quarters as the ruined villages will afford ample 
accommodation. 

The rebels are credited with the intention of setting up a 
Muhammadan Power in N.W. China, but they will doubt- 
less, as heretofore, act in isolated bands, and will therefore 
be powerful only to devastate and to slaughter the villagers. 
The Imperial troops have no discipline, but if they can be 
got to act together for a few months they will compass their 
object. I would myself guarantee, with full powers con- 
ferred by imperial edict, the aid of a score of British officers 
and N.C. officers and the Chinese personnel available,— 
Manchu, Bannermen and Hunan Braves,—to restore order 
and prosperity to Kansuh before the end of next autumn. 

From the latest accounts, from Russian sources, disturb- 
ances have already spread to the towns on the main N.W. 
route, and Lan-chow-fu, the chief town of Kansuh, and 
Ngan-si-chow, beyond the Great Wall on the border of the 
Gobi desert, are said to have fallen to the rebels. Si-ning, 
the other centre of revolt, is, as will be seen later on, a 
9 days’ journey from Lan-chow-fu and on the borders of 
Thibet. 

The occupation of Ngan-si-chow will cause considerable 
annoyance as it is the town where preparation is made for 
crossing the Gobi desert and as it hampers communication 
with Kashgaria, a province from which it is of the utmost 
moment to exclude the insurgent element. Troops from 
this province are stated to be marching from their Head- 
quarters, Urumtsi, on Ngan si-chow vid Khami. The loss 
of Lan-chow-fu, if true, is a serious matter; it is a centre of 
communications, head-quarters of the Provincial Governor 
and did not fall in the last rebellion ; indeed it was the base 
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of operations for the re-conquest of Kansuh. The truth of 
the report is doubted. 

It must be remembered that whilst we still occupied 
Tien-tsin and when still smarting from her recent defeat by 
the combined forces of England and France in 1860, China 
had on her hands a Taiping rebellion and revolts of her 
Mussulman subjects in both S.W. and N.W. China, Yunnan, 
Shensi and Kansuh, followed by her complete exclusion 
from Kashgaria ;—and yet, left to herself, she, with time, 
restored order within her most distant provinces and made 
slow but still not inconsiderable progress in also restoring 
prosperity. No trained troops of a European Power are 
necessary for this partisan warfare. 

Kashgaria was never so prosperous or content as at 
present and will not revolt unless instigated to do so. 


Han-kow, THE Port or EasTERN CENTRAL ASIA. 


The position of great commercial cities depends on no 
adventitious circumstances, and that of Si-nan-fu is no 
exception to the rule. It will be found incidentally that it 
is a centre of communications; they indeed here converge 
from the N.S.E. and West, but the one to which I wish to 
draw most particular attention is to that to Honan-fu. At 
present the ports of Si-nan-fu are Lao-ho-kow on the 
Han river and Tien-tsin. In the near future railways 
must annul the value of both these ports and lead to an 
immense expansion of the trade of Han-kow on the 
Yang-tse, for it is this port that is destined to be the Port 
of St-nan-fu, i.e., of Eastern Central Asia. 

The Great Central Asian trade route from Si-nan-fu to 
the North-West, traverses regions of great agricultural 
wealth and possibilities with an assured coal supply and 


possible iron supply and the only inlet for a railway from 
Central Asia to Mid China and the Yong-tse-kiang is that 
by which the present cart road from Si-nan-fu, South of the 
Yellow river, reaches Honan-fu and Fan-cheng and Han- 
kow. Ho-nan-fu, from its favourable position in this and 
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other respects, is destined to be a great future railway centre, 
for from it at least two good lines are available for a railway 
to Han-kow ; it is an easy passage vid Kai-fong to Peking 
and the iron and coal of Shansi can be tapped by a line 
from ‘Tung-kwan up the valley of the Fuen-ho to Tai- 
yuen-fu and beyond. Any tunnelling in the Shansi hills 
to enable a line to reach Peking could be made to pass 
through strata of coal. Coal occurs in N. Shensi and most 
possibly iron as well. Is there a railway in the world that 
can hold forth equal promises of an assured future success ? 
without mention even of the line to Upper Burma referred 
to later on. Both Shansiand Shensi are rich in agricultural 
wealth and “dreams” of fertility and productiveness to the 
Chinese, but at present the cost of transport over such 
shocking roads as exist is prohibitive. The lines then 
contemplated are from Si-nan-fu (1) vid Honan-fu, to 
Peking by Kaifong and Changteh and to Han-kow via 
Nan-yang or Kaifong, the first the more direct ; (2) via 
Lan-chow-fu to the N. West and (3) vid Tung-kwan and 
the Fuen-ho valley, Tai-Yun-fu to Ching-ting-fu on the 
Honan-fu Peking line. 

The construction of railways in a country like China will 
allow of no double ‘“squeeze,’—the ‘“ Syndicate” as well 
as the ‘‘ Mandarin” squeeze,—and their lines would be 
best constructed after the manner of their initial line from 
Lutai, viz., with their own capital and board of manage- 
ment, and with the work under British engineers. This 
line cost but £2,000 a mile with an ‘initial squeeze” ot 
not over £12,000 for preliminary expenses, a mere nothing 
compared to what is paid in this country under the name 
of promotion shares. 

This Utopian method, under existing circumstances, 
being unattainable, companies and syndicates are necessary 
to carry them out with certitude and rapidity and these 
bodies will doubtless take care to safeguard their con- 
cessions by interesting in them influential and wealthy 
Chinamen without which lubricating element frictions are 
likely to be excessive. 
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Railways are the first and essential step to the regenera- 
tion of both moral and commercial China. Remove her 
sources of grief, her famines and want of employment for 
her sons and she will grow less opium ; at present, the ten- 
fold plenty of a good year in Shensi and Kansuh rots for 
want of means of conveying it elsewhere and is wasted 
before the lean year of famine comes ; and three-fourths of 
the labour of her excellent transport animals is lost in over- 
coming the difficulties of bad roads and to feed that three- 
fourths on dry fodder, straw, oats and beans and barley, is 
a heavy and useless drain upon the soil. 

The mining of her rich coal deposits and her iron ore ; the 
establishment of smelting works and the adaptation of iron 
to industrial pursuits will be the means of widening the ideas 
of this singularly exclusive and conservative people and of 
gradually effecting the change of character we are anxiously 
awaiting. With the extension of railways revolts will 
become impossible and their inauguration will increase the 
importance and prosperity of N. W. China and Kashgaria 
or the Sin-kiang Province. 

Together with their growth Aarvz passu must be that of 
the Chinese Imperial Customs’ Department whose agents 
must as time goes on be established inland in all capital 
towns of Provinces and on the borders of the empire 
Yarkand, Kashgar, Li, etc. The first step, it will be noted, 
later on has already been taken in this direction by the 
posting of a European official at Su-chow. 

One of the commercial objects of the Siberian railway is 
to draw towards it the trade of China. A merchant looks 
upon the world as a field for his commerce and anxiously 
watches any attempts of rivals to supplant him, where, by 
his exertions and enterprise, he has already gained a foot- 
ing. The trade of Mid and N.W. China is of great 
importance to Britain and she can command it from a port 
on the Yang-tze-kiang river, such as Han-kow on a river 
with branches stretching out towards Si-nan-fu and giving 
access into the Pe-ling, Sin-ling, mountains which run 
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east .and west through Honan, Shensi and Kansuh, 
separating the waters of the Huango-ho and Yang-tze- 
kiang, and by a railway working round them and through 
the Honan gap into the Hwei Valley. Concessions at 
Treaty ports are open to all the Great Powers and are the 
monopoly of none. 

The main aims of diplomacy are political and commercial ; 
let us leave the former and concern ourselves with com- 
merce only. Under the guidance of common sense and in 
furtherance of common interests, the British Public is recom- 
mended, whilst keeping one eye on their interests in the 
N. Pacific, to focus the other on the Hwei Valley, Mid 
China, and its communications, including those to the 
S.W. :—for, supplementary to the railways from Han-kow 
to Peking and the Hwei-Valley will be that through Yunnan 
to Upper Burma in connection with the line of Rangoon, 
Mandalay and the Shan States. The talented author of 
the “‘ Japanese imbroglio” which appeared in the pages of 
Llackwood for September showed a deplorable debit balance 
as the result of Britain’s participation in that episode; we 
have, indeed, much lee-way to make up. 

Now that the three Powers cvm#z Spain have seen what 
to them may be fair play as between Japan and China and 
themselves, time is ripe for the Powers of Christendom to 
take up China’s case and to act in concert for her good. 
It is useless to ask whether these Powers acted in accord 
with the spirit of the age. However this may be, their 
action, whether influenced by selfish ends or not, can only 
be explained by presuming that it was solely in the interests 
of future peace and to maintain the status guo in the Far 
East. So far then this is well for both China and Japan, 
for none of these Great Powers can in honor permit any 
other or others of them to disturb that balance without 
actively interfering as an ally of the two Eastern Powers, 
to prevent that disturbance, otherwise they will have acted 
dishonourably towards their Eastern neighbours and the 
West will have set an example of perfidiousness to the 
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East, the very mention of which must bring a blush to the 
cheek. 

To substitute Russia for Japan in either Corea or China 
should now therefore be an impossibility. 

Between ourselves and Russia in Asia there is no com- 
mercial reciprocity; were, for instance, Kashgaria, Russian, 
our increasing trade between Leh and Yarkand would 
cease ; and there is even nowa tremour lest at the instance 
of the Russian Consul-General in Kashgar this trade may 
be stifled by imports imposed by the Chinese. India with 
fair treatment can supply Kashgaria with better and 
cheaper goods than Russia. I found the country lightly 
taxed and the people contented and prosperous ; indeed it 
is held by the good will of the people alone. Through 
Kashgaria our commerce reaches Russian Turkestan and 
it is an object of Russia to close this door against us as 
she has already closed those from Persia and Afghanistan. 
Indeed, death to our commerce follows the advance of the 
Russian customs’ officer in Central Asia; his progress 
southwards from Siberia Aart passu must not only cause 
our trade with China and Corea to languish, but also puts 
us to the expense of building additional ironclads and 
cruisers to safeguard what will remain until at last the 
remnant may not be worth protecting. The nations may 
then have an opportunity of uniting against our commercial 
ascendancy under a modern form of the devise: ‘ delenda 
est Carthago.” 

To be forewarned, however, is to be forearmed, and it 
requires no prophet to predict failure to those who in their 
folly may attempt to destroy Britain’s commerce, once the 
country is fully roused to a danger threatening its very 
existence, for by commerce we have prospered and grown 
strong and by commerce we must still thrive and grow 
stronger. 
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THE KHALIFA QUESTION AND THE 
SULTAN OF TURKEY.—I. 


By Dr. G. W. LEITNER. 


THE general ignorance of Christian statesmen of the precise 
merits of the claim of the Sultan of Turkey to the spiritual 
sovereignty of the Sunni Muhammadan world is really the 
cause of the present complications in that country. The 
‘little knowledge” of our ministers, who seem to look upon 
foreign politics as sport, is becoming “a dangerous thing” 
to the ascendancy of England in a world which is tired of 
Aristides. France and Russia are determined to lead the van 
in the growing protest. A Franco-Muhammadan Empire 
in Africa as a beginning and the alienation of our Indian 
Muhammadan fellow-subjects is the aim, and may be the 
reward, of the Powers that have been combining to 
protect the Khalifa in his hour of distress and to stand 
between him and the roaring British lion who is going out 
likealamb, The English fleet is neutralized by the French 
and Russian men-of-war that in their turn are watched by 
those of Austria and Italy, whilst Germany plays ‘the 
honest broker” to them all. Happily at the time that 
I am writing, the second guardships have not yet been 
sent into the Bosphorus with that avowed ostentation which 
would only precipitate a massacre of Christians at Con- 
stantinople not only within sight of the Embassies, as a 
few weeks ago, but perhaps also zz the Embassies them- 
selves. The necessarily selfish wisdom of the Sultan has 
so far avoided a catastrophe to the prestige of Europe, if 
not to the integrity of Turkey that must ever remain un- 
impaired, as long as the Christian powers are divided by 
jealousies so worthy of ‘“ unbelievers.” Turkey is a 
Muhammadan theocracy governing the subject Armenian, 
Greek and other theocracies and those who would attack 
or dismember her must themselves have, at least, a living 
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faith, such as Russia has, and France ever professes—in 
the East. Fortunately for the Khalifa these two Powers 
are now on his side, whilst the world has little belief in our 
disinterested sympathy with the Armenians, when, without 
any provocation, we ‘“‘make over” “the brethren of the 
Europeans,” the Kafirs of the Hindukush, to their heredi- 
tary destroyers and enslavers. 

No one who has lived long in Turkey doubts that the 
old state of religious and local autonomies, when the milder 
precepts of the Koran or of the Bible could be appealed to 
to govern the actions of men, was better than the present 
centralisation imitated from European patterns in all their 
objectionable characteristics. It is the new wine that has 
been poured into old bottles that is answerable for the 
confusion leading to the Armenian explosion and to Muham- 
madan retaliation. For this, as also for trifling with the 
Khalifa question since the accession of the present Sultan, 
England, or rather English education, is mainly responsible 
in Turkey, as it is in India a solvent of beliefs, associations 
and existing restraints. Ina list of terms of abuse, which 
I publish further on, attaching to various nations in Turkey, 
that of England is known as “ Dinsiz ” or ‘‘without religion,” 
but the excellent American missionaries also, though both 
practical and scholarly, have much to answer for; they 
converted the Armenian, the traditional factotum and almost 
alter ego of the Turk, into a discontented subject, who has 
now brought on his head the cruel anger of his astonished 
patron. Under normal conditions, Turks or Kurds and 
Armenians are the best of men, whilst among Armenians 
the absence of crime and vice was traditionally proverbial. 
What has so changed the former, besides the effect of a 
subversive education on the latter? 1 maintain that it 
is the hysterical and contradictory conduct of England with 
regard to the Sultan as Khalifa and to our own Franken- 
stein, the Mahdi. Years ago I suggested to our Asiatic 
Society to consider the latter’s pretensions from an aca- 
demical standpoint, but a knowledge of Arabic, without 
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which it is absurd to touch any Muhammadan question, is 
as rare in that Society as it is among our Statesmen or 
among the combatants for or against the Turks in the 
Press. I have studied in Muhammadan, Greek and Ar- 
menian Schools and I have subscribed for their respective 
houses of worship, but my very warmest sympathies are, 
perhaps, like those of a most observant writer in the 77mes 
from Constantinople, rather with the Muhammadans of the 
old School, among whom, in spite of their fanaticism when 
roused, can be found those God-fearing, honest, able and 
energetic men who alone could lead their country in reforms, 
real, because not dictated from without, and compatible 
alike with the spirit of progress and that of their faith. 
This the present Sultan saw only too well when, after a 
stormy youth, he threw himself into the arms of the U’lema 
and if he has given more power than he should have done 
to the Palace clique, it is because the “liberal” Ministers 
of the now crippled Porte who had raised him to the Throne 
had driven his uncle Abdul Aziz to suicide, and had deposed, 
shortly after installing, his brother Murad V. Then only 
a palace creature was found faithful to outraged Majesty 
and in the last of many terrible scenes three Ministers were 
shot and the heroic Hussein Avni Pasha cut into pieces by 
his avenging hand. No wonder that Abdul Hamid, who 
is now 53 years old, trusts rather to himself, to his spies 
and to the development of the Khalifa idea, even if need 
be beyond its traditional limits, till it becomes a danger to 
himself and to England, than to State-functionaries or to 
Ambassadors, excepting that of Russia, which, whatever 
her ulterior objects, was ever-ready with her fleet in similar 
times of need to come to the Sultan’s personal protection. 

The portraits of the last and present Sultan, (to which | 
add that of the heir-presumptive, Muhammad Rishdd, his 
younger brother by 2 years,)* are taken from my series of 
pictures of the 35 Ottoman Sultans that have reigned, 
including the Conqueror ‘‘Ghazi” Osman I. who founded 
the present Dynasty at Brussa, where he is buried. He was 

* See next page. 
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born in the year of the Hegira 656* or just about 656 lunar 
years ago! It was his roth successor Salim II. who first 
claimed the title of Khalifa 261 years later, under circum- 
stances the validity of which I hope to discuss in an early 
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issue with reference to current events and to the growing 
agitation in the Muhammadan World. Suffice it at present 
to lay down the principles necessary for such a discussion 
and, with this view, to quote from a letter which appeared 
in the Zzmes of 2nd January 1884: 

“There was a time when the co-operation of the Sultan of Turkey and 
of his spiritual adviser, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, would have been welcomed by 
England in a religious war against Russia in Central Asia; there was 
another time when attempts were made to lower the prestige of the Sultan 


among the faithful in India and elsewhere by contesting his claim to the 
Khalifat (or more correctly Khilafat), on the ground that he was not a 








* 1258 A.D. 
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descendant of the ‘ Prophet Mahomed,’ and did not even belong to his 
tribe of the Koreish. Both advocates and opponents, whether European 
or Muhammadan scholars, did their cause an infinity of harm by unsettling 
the historical basis of the question, and by encouraging, in consequence, 
the growth of all sorts of heterodox notions in the Muhammadan world, 
which was before so susceptible to the influence of England. 

“Dull, therefore, as any treatment of the subject away from current 
politics may be, I must beg for the indulgent consideration of the following 
aspect of a question which has been much obscured by both European 
and Muhammadan writers : 

“In the domain of practical politics connected with ‘the Eastern ques- 
tion’ it does not matter whether the head or heads of Islam (for there 
have been, and can be, several at a time) can prove Koreish descent or 
investiture by a real Khalifa in past history, in order to claim the obedience 
of the Sunnis, who form the great majority of Muhammadans, so long as 
he carries out, in their opinion, the Divine law. The doctrine is distinctly 
laid down, though I have never seen it quoted by any of the writers on 
the subject, that a Khalifa may be a ‘ perfect Khalifa’ or an ‘imperfect 
Khalifa,’ a difference which applies to other conditions of men or monarchs, 
and which is certainly established in Muhammadan history. ‘A perfect 
Khalifa’ is merely the ideal of a viceregent of the prophet. He must be, 
in spite of his titular feminine termination, a man, of age, free from bodily 
and mental Dynas, learned, pious, just, a free man (not a slave, as in 
the case of some infirmities), and, of course, of Koreish descent ; in fact, an 
admirable Crichton and a ‘ Defender of the Faith,’ and yet he would not 
be a Khalifa at all unless he possessed the supreme qualification, that of 
having the power to enforce his commands, just as a man might be a good 
Christian without being a monarch, or might even be a Christian monarch 
without being a good Christian. 

“Traditions are conflicting on the point of Koreish descent being essential 
to the Khilafat. As long as the Khalifas happened to be Koreishis, it was 
convenient to point out that the prophet had made them the ruling tribe 
‘even if only two persons remained in it.’ Others alleged that he had pre- 
dicted that there would be no perfect Khalifa thirty years after his death, 
and yet Koreishis ruled long after that period. He, at all events, nomi- 
nated no successor or viceregent, and left his election to “the assembly of 
the Faithful,” with the inevitable result that one party wanted both the 
prophet’s mantle and the secular power to remain in the family, and the 
other party wished to get the power, at least, into the hands of ‘the best 
man’ to be appointed by themselves. 

“The confusion between the infallible Imam or spiritual avdistes of the 
Faithful and the fallible Khalifa or viceregent of the Moslems began with 
the earliest times of Islam, and led to the main division of Muhamma- 
danism into the sects of Sunnis and Shiahs. The former are so-called 
because they are guided by ‘rules and the consensus of the Faithful (ahl- 
Sunnat wa Jamda’t).’ It follows from this that Sunniism is essentially a 
democratic theocracy, while Shiah belief ‘ follows’ the hereditary descent of 
ts spiritual chief from Muhammad, by Fatima and Ali, as the very reason 
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of its existence. In most Muhammadan authorities, where the Khilafat is 
spoken of, the word ‘Imam’ is used, and in others it is implied. The 
confusion was welcome to the writers, because it saved their conscience 
and occasionally their necks, and because it slurred over a difficulty which, 
in my humble opinion, with every deference to the venerable commenta- 
tors, the Koran and the practical attitude of Muhammadan States and 
nations, both now and in the past, towards the question of the Khilafat, 
amply explain. 

“ All Sunnis are equal. They possess a continually living Muhammadan 
Church in “the consensus of the assembly of the Faithful.” The Khalifa, if 
there be any, for which there is no absolute need, is the first among peers, so 
far as he possesses most power to carry out the Muhammadan law. Had 
the Sultans of Turkey not committed the mistake of subordinating the 
priesthood or judiciary (to which any Sunni may aspire) to the secular 
power, the presumed free opinion of his spiritual advisers would, indeed, 
have carried weight throughout the Sunni Muhammadan world, and would 
have made the Sultan an uncontested Khalifa. Even then, however, had he 
tried, beyond complimentary gwasi-investitures of rulers of Yarrkand, 
Bokhara, Afghanistan, and other Muhammadan countries, to interfere in the 
slightest degree with their internal affairs, he would, with all respect to him 
as Khalifa, have been rightly confronted by the lawful opposition of the 
Sunni subjects of those ‘ Umrd-ul-mu’menin,’ or ‘ Rulers of the Faithful,’ 
unless, indeed, he had the power of enforcing his decree. If he has not 
that power coupled with the consensus of the Faithful, he is not the perfect 
Khalifa, at all events where it is so contested. 

“The Grand Sharif of Mecca, with whom most regrettable, and once 
unnecessary, negotiations are, and have been, carried on, not only by the 
Sultan, is not a Khalifa, although this sacred personage is of the purest 
Koreish descent and has all the qualifications of a ‘ perfect Khalifa,’ except 
the essential one of having an army under his command. ‘An imperfect 
Khalifa,’ however, is he who stands at the head of the Sunni world as a 
Muhammadan ruler, however deficient he may be in all the desirable quali- 
fications, except the all-important one to which I have referred. Indeed, 
he may be a very wicked man, as may be gathered from the following 
passage in the Koran, when the angels expostulate with God for creating 
man as his Khalifa—‘ Wilt thou create one as thy Khalifa who will do 
iniquity on earth and unjustly shed blood ?’ 

“The Abbasside, Ummiyade, and other Khalifas were of the bluest 
blood, and yet were scarcely perfect Khalifas. In short, by admitting the 
claim of the Sultan’s Khilafat, we do neither more nor less than is warranted 
by the consensus of the faithful of his persuasion, and we gain, as long as 
he has any power, the advantage of being in sympathy with the bulk of the 
‘orthodox’ Muhammadan world, whereas by discussing pretentions with 
which we have no concern, and by confusing the ‘ Imamat’ (the spiritual 
headship of Islam) with the de facto Khildfat, we raise a storm of which 
a cloud is already on the horizon. The common sense of Sunniism is a 
safe and sufficient guide in this matter, if left to itself, as also the supposed 
kindred question of the ‘ Jihad’ or the holy war against infidels, on which 
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more than one volume would have been unwritten had it been generally 
understood to mean merely ‘an effort’ which is only lawful, if almost 
certain of success; otherwise, as elsewhere, patriotism becomes flat 
rebellion. 

“Far different is the case with Shiahs. ‘To them the Khalifa is a dead 
letter and the ‘Imam’ a living being. The special sense of Imdm is that 
of spiritual head. Thus, in the Koran, God appoints Abraham, after test- 
ing his complete obedience, as an ‘Imam for Mankind’ though he refuses 
io make the dignity hereditary since the offspring might not be free from 
sin, which Abraham, as an Imam, by implication, was. It will be remem- 
bered that a similar guarantee was not required when man was created 
God's Khalifa, but, be that as it may, the hereditary descent of the Im4m 
is the special property of the Shiah persuasion. When the popular assembly 
at which the just claim of the chivalrous relative, and another ‘light’ of 
Mahomed, His Highness Ali, was rejected in favour of Muawiya, the con- 
solation still remained to the lovers of justice, Adilias, as the Shiahs are 
more properly called, that whoever had usurped the de facto secular do- 
minion of the Mussulmans, the spiritual head, the Imdm, was still theirs, 
and would remain with them in his lineal descendants. They alone are the 
‘guides’ (the root from which ‘ Mahdi’ is formed) of nations in both 
secular and spiritual matters. 

“ Deprived of the former, the spiritual rule was handed down from 
father to son, until the twelfth and last Im4m, Muhammad Mahdi, who 
disappeared from earth (in 265 A.H. or in 878-79 A.D.) in order to return 
with the day of judgment. At all assemblies, however, of believing Shiahs, 
the Imam, the ruler of worlds, is invisibly present. The Magian basis of 
belief has never been entirely destroyed in Shiah Persia, and it is still 
the feeder of a vivid and artistic imagination in contrast to the monotony 
and practical sense of orthodox Sunniism, but for political purposes the 
fanaticism that can be evoked by the spread of the doctrine that the leader- 
ship of Islam belongs to the Imam, which is the inevitable result of denying 
the Khilafat of the Sultan on the ground of his not being a Koreishi by 
descent, is far more dangerous than the voluntary subordination of Sunnis 
to the fait accompli of the Sultan as the Khalifa for the time being. 

“ Unfortunately, surrounded as the Sultans have been by flatterers or 
servile instruments of their will, and owing to an impulse from without 
which I can only vaguely indicate, the suicidal notion has gained a firm 
footing at the Sublime Porte that the Sultan is a sort of Muhammadan 
Pope, and more or less doubtful documents have been disinterred to show 
that the last Khalifa had in 1519, if I remember rightly, made over the 
Khilafat to the Ottoman Sultan Salim, while on a visit to Constantinople. 
Even if this was not done under duresse, it proves nothing, for the Khilafat 
is not hereditary according to Sunni notions, and Sultan Salim was not 
elected, although, once in power as tlre chief, or a great chief of Sunnis, 
his claim, or that of his descendants, is sufficiently ratified by the simplicity 
of ‘the consensus of the faithful,’ beyond which it is unnecessary and 
unsafe to go. Equally unnecessary flirtations for a spiritual sanction of the 
claim toa perfect Khalifatship have been carried on with the Sharif of 
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Mecca and are now invoked, not so much against the Mahdi as against 
the growing agitation among the Arabs and other Muhammadans. That 
prelate would be more than human if he did not tacitly support a leaning 
in favour of the sanctity of Koreish descent. Indeed, the innumerable 
progeny of Sayyads, or descendants of the prophet among Sunni Muham- 
madans, have been more or less active propagators of the heresy of here- 
ditary sanctity. Many educated Sunnis, especially those who enjoy Persian 
literature, profess or feel a secret ‘affection for the House of Ali,’ and 
indignation at the treatment it received by the Khalifa, whom the ‘ Jemaa’t’ 
elected, while it is to be feared that many unscrupulous Shiahs, who, mis- 
taking the doctrine of ‘Taqqia’ or denial of their faith which is, unfor- 
tunately, permitted to that sect in times of extreme danger and among 
fellow-Mussulmans only, pass themselves off as Sunnis in order to propa- 
gate the fanatical doctrine of the Mahdi.” 


This letter created some stir at the time and I received 
the thanks of the Porte,* through Mussurus Pasha, whom I 
did not know personally. Our greatest Arabic Scholar, 
Sir William Muir, however, writing to me on the 21st 
September last, remarks as follows : 

“T do not think that I could add anything to what I have already 


written in the last chapter of the ‘Caliphate’ on the Sultan’s claim to be 
Caliph. 


“T doubt if any of the Semitic races in their heart admit that a Turk 
could be a Caliph.” R 


Turning to the work I find the following view, which I 
quote with the greatest respect for its eminent author, 
though I do not, from the standpoint of practical religious 
politics, agree with the theory of the Sultan’s claim being 
an anachronism : 


The Caliphate, page 590: “In virtue of Mutawakkil’s cession of his 
title (of Caliph), the Osmanly Sultans make pretension not only to the 
sovereignty of the Moslem world, but to the Caliphate itself,—that is to 
the spiritual as well as political power held by the Successors of the Pro- 
phet. Were there no other bar, the Tartar blood which flows in their 
veins, would make the claim untenable. Even if their pedigree by some 
flattering fiction could be traced up to Coreishite stock, the claim would 
be but a fond anachronism. The Caliphate ended with the fall of Bagdad. 
The illusory resuscitation by the Mamelukes was a lifeless show; the 
Osmanly Caliphate a dream.” 


* This is not an immaterial detail, for the claim of the Sultan to the Khalffaship has 
since assumed an extension and complexion which go considerably beyond what was 
admitted in 1884. 
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NaTIONAL NICKNAMES USED IN TURKEyY.* 


I have thought it interesting to add the opprobrious or 
descriptive terms employed to designate various nationalities 
or religions by the Muhammadans in Turkey of the lower 
orders, as they are generally founded on some salient fact 
or a current prejudice that may become politically impor- 
tant. Thus we talk of “the cruel Turk,” “the fickle 
Frenchman,” and he of “ perfidious Albion.” The follow- 
ing List also has a value as throwing light on the state of 
things in Turkey in 1858, when there did not exist the 
present animosities and deliberate misrepresentations : 


ALBANIANS: Giergi=liver sellers; from the occupation of those living 
in large towns. 

ARMENIANS: Aokgi=filth-eaters, owing to a probably unfounded report 
of a practice at one of their religious ceremonies. They engage in banking, 
finance, the farming of the Revenue and are termed “the leeches of 
Turkey.” 

Aras: fudu/=proud; engage in the traffic of the produce of their 
country. 

Butcarians: fotur, haivan=mule, beast ; engage chiefly in manufac- 
ture and agriculture ; are very industrious. 

CHRISTIANS: futperest=idol-worshippers, owing to their iconolatry, 
which Muslims abhor. The Christians monopolise the trade of Turkey. 

Catholics = French from the protection which France gives them and 
from the missionary zeal of the French. They engage in different trades. 

Greeks (orthodox): ‘/avshan=hares .from their vivacity. Generally 
*Orum ” “ Rum” = (Eastern) Romans = Byzantines. Are speculators and 
merchants. 

Protestants: Prassa=cabbage, from a similarity of sound, and an 
allusion to their recent and humble origin. About 20,000 converts chiefly 
from the Armenians. 

MussuLMANS or Mus.ims = followers of Islam =the creed of resignation 
to the Divine will. The Turks do not like to be called “ Zurk” = robber, a 
term which is often applied by them to Kurds or other nomadic races. They 
like the term “ Osmanli” or “descendants of Osman” or “ belonging to 
the Ottoman nation.” There can hardly be 500,000 genuine Osmaniis, as 
they have so much intermarried with alien races. The Turks call the 
Tartars, a similar race, ‘“‘carrion-eaters” and all Non-Muhammadans, 
‘* Kafirs,” by corruption “ Giaours” = “Infidels.” Strangely enough some 
Native Christians, like the Bulgarians, have adopted this term to designate 
themselves. The Turks seek petty posts under Government, in preference 
to engaging in trades. Many follow agricultural pursuits and leave their 
homes as soon as the commerce around them increases. 





* See my “ Races of Turkey and the state of their education in 1858.” 
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Persians: Chim-Chim-Chelebis=gentlemen who speak through the 
nose, from affectation. They are also called “ sensualists.” 

Jews: Chifut=mangy, from the supposed prevalence of cutaneous 
diseases among them. They engage in banking and all kinds of trade. 
The Karaite Jews are proverbial for cleanliness and honesty. 

Europeans: ‘“‘Firengi” =“ Franks” or “‘ Donsuz” = “ Sans-culotte”; an 
appropriate reflection on our ridiculous dress. A similar term is also used 
to designate a scamp. 

FRENCH: Fransiz imansiz” =“ {faithless Frenchmen.” 

Germans: “ Giiriir Kéfir” =“‘infidel blasphemers” or “ noisy infidels.” 
This shows that the Turks came first into contact with the German 
Military ; otherwise, they are called “ Niemtzé ” from the Russian. 

EncusH: “Jughz Dinsizs” =“without religion”; from the unde- 
monstrativeness of Protestant worship and the recklessness of sailors 
etc. ; otherwise, the Turks rather esteem the English. 

Dutcu: “ Penirgi” =“ Cheesemongers ”; origin obvious. 

Russians: “ Russ,” “Moskof ” (Moscovites) are called: ‘mad infidels.” 
The Pods: “ Proud Infidels ; the Zta/ians and Spaniards “ lazy infidels.” 

Mo.tpaviANS AND WALLACHIANS (now “ Roumanians”’) are called 
drones, panders, gipsies (many of whom are settled there) or “ Zech” =a 
corruption of Wallach, a term also applied to foreign Jews. 

Gipsies: Pitch = bastards, or Zingane (our “ Zingari” from Sinkari=in- 
habitants on the Sin =(Upper) Indus. They call themselves Romani =men, 
a name which the Wallachians have also adopted in the form of “Rou- 

manians ” as descendants of a Roman colony. 
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THE AFRICAN PIONEERS. 
By Captain S. PAsFiELD OLIVER. 


DirecrLy the French Government had decided, Novem- 
ber 1894, to despatch an expedition to Madagascar, the 
central recruiting Bureau of Paris, in the Rue Saint Domi- 
nique, was beset by numbers of men willing to serve in the 
ranks of General Duchesne’s army during the period of the 
campaign. Unfortunately for these adventurers the Com- 
mission de l’armée had already determined that no voluntary 
recruits should be accepted for this purpose under such con- 
ditions—indeed no soldier has been allowed to embark under 
twenty-one years of age. Moreover the strict regulations 
of the French military service prevent the acceptance of 
the services of a valuable class of applicants between 25 
and 30 years of age, who have been through the ranks but 
who are now reservistes. The numbers of such applicants 
were increased by the various strikes among workmen at 
this period. 

In the pages of the Revue des deux mondes the well 
known Academician, Vicomte Eugene Melchior de Vogué, 
noticed this newly arisen spirit of adventure and “esprit de 
lucre” which thus impelled crowds of men out of work to 
seek such an opportunity, men who could not be engaged 
in consequence of the absence of any legislative machinery 
forthe purpose. He pointed out that neighbouring countries 
furnished the ten battalions of the Foreign Legion Regi 
ments from the waifs and strays entering France from across 
her frontier; and he asked why France should not utilize 
her own sons in order to furnish a corps of military colonists 
who could settle in Madagascar after that great island had 
been taken possession of. 

M. de Vogué declared that the nucleus, or embryo of 
such a corps already existed in the Pzonniers A fricains, a 
body of Catholic emigrants who had taken up the work of 
the “ Fréres armés” advocated by the late Cardinal Lavigerie. 
These Pioneers, he stated, had already sent out their first 
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advanced party to Madagascar before hostilities had com- 
menced, their expenses being supported by modest sub- 
scriptions, received principally (we are told) from the 
province of Alsace-Lorraine. Were an appeal to be raised 
by those in authority throughout France, — stated the 
Vicomte, this small band might become a legion. These 
men, he adds, for the most part old soldiers, would in four 
or five months be drilled sufficiently to fight the Hova and 
would cost the State far less than the ordinary recruits. 
On reading this chivalrous and Quixotic call to arms by the 
Count de Vogué, a certain amount of curiosity arises as to 
what these Pioneers have been doing. The Honorable 
Academician must surely have been dreaming to think that 
crowds of Parisians would join a band of Catholic armed 
brethren. 

A few inquiries made in Paris as to the existence of the 
“Pionniers Africains ” led to the discovery that this French 
Society had existed from February 1894 and issued a 
monthly bulletin, in form of a brochure—one sheet of 
16 pp. large quarto—entitled La France Notre—named 
after a charming book written by Monsieur Marcel Monnier 
the clever explorer, and author of many books of travel. 
The first number contains the statutes of the Society with 
a list of the subscribers, from which it appears that the 
movement was principally initiated and supported by the 
Reverend Pere Iung, Missionnaire des Pionniers d’ Afrique. 
The leading article advocating the temporal scheme of hold- 
ing on high the flag of expansion coloniale is from the pen 
of Maurice Delafosse, whilst the religious side of the move- 
ment, a crusade directed against slavery is discussed by 
M. Louis Cros. 

In the Statutes we find that the Société Francaise des 
Pionniers Africains is an association founded at Paris, having 
for its triple object ; 1st the opening up of roads through 
those parts of Africa reserved within the sphere of French 
influence ; 2nd to stake out along these roads, industrial, 
agricultural and commercial posts; 3rd to put a stop to 
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slave-catching, razzias, human sacrifices and, in general to 
all causes of native depopulation. 

The aspirants to this Society are pledged to celibacy in 
France, but in Africa they will be allowed to marry :— 


“ T/union avec des femmes indigénes, sans étre obligatoire bien entendu, 
sera tres recommandée comme devant fournir une pépinitre d’excellents 
pionniers africains, faits au climat, bien que Francais de pére, de cceur, de 
langue, et d’éducation. Cela constituerait une race franco-africaine pro- 
pice au relévement de la race noire et au développement de |’influence 
Frangaise en Afrique.” 


The first meeting of the Pioneers took place on the 
20th March 1894; and in the journals of the day we find 
some account of Pére lung, who was unanimously elected 
treasurer of the new Society. He was born at Walscheid 
in Lorraine and, having been educated at Nancy, was some 
time priest at Dabo, but soon afterwards, excited by the 
crusade preached by Cardinal Lavigerie he joined the 
Society of Péves-Blancs, and was one of that band of Fréres- 
armés organised for the purpose of combatting slavery in 
the Sahara by the Cardinal. Only six members appear to 
have attended this preliminary meeting and they promptly 
balloted for the officers of the administration. M. Lachelin 
was elected Director ; then two Sub Directors, a Secretary, 
and a Chef de Poste made up the remainder. In fact things 
were arranged much as in Alphonse Daudet’s little Southern 
Community when the foundation of Port Tarascon was 
agreed upon under the illustrious Tartarin. 

At first the Soudan or West Africa was proposed as the 
scene of operations, whilst Abyssinia seemed inviting to 
French settlers; but a communication from M. de Mahy, 
deputy of Réunion and vice-president of the Chamber, in- 
dicated Madagascar as a favourable field whereon to attempt 
the first experiment. Ata meeting on the 13th June, Colonel 
the Prince de Polignac addressed the African Pioneers and 
tried to induce them to try Abyssinia—ax paradts terrestre 
—or to follow Pére Hacquard towards Lake Tchad ; but 
Pére Iung announced that the Government had been induced 
by M. de Mahy to grant free passages out to Tamatave in 
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Madagascar—a proof that their prayers had been of avail 
and that Heaven pointed the way. 

A small detachment of four fréres-armés made up this 
forlorn hope, composed as follows: viz, M. Joseph Lancelin, 
the Chef du Poste, a Breton and a descendant of Surcouf ; 
next, M. Biendiné, an artist in pencil and water-colour ; 
third, M. Lamblin, a chemist from Burgundy ; and last, 
M. Lemoyne de Forges, a country gentleman fond of 
gardening — 

“C’est notre planteur de lys d’orchidées et de roses: celui qui fait grimper 
sur la maisonnette la vanille et le liseron, et grace 4 qui nos Pionniers, 
dans leur dur labeur respirent l’air embaumé qui rejouit les cceurs purs.” 
So he is described in the official bulletin— 

One hardly knows whether to laugh or to cry at reading 
of the mission thus started. Are we reading Alphonse 
Daudet or “ the Hunting of the Snark” ? 

A solemn service was held in the crypt of the Sacré- 
Coeur at Montmartre on the roth August for the dedication 
of the work thus initiated at the altar, where the avant garde 
received the Communion and took an oath of obedience to 
the flag and their leader. 

On the 12th August the party made their start from 
Marseilles on board the “ Irouaddy,” mail steamer. From 
the journal of M. Biendiné the artist we gather some 
knowledge of how these four French Catholic Pioneers 
proceeded to open up Africa and commence their crusade 
against slavery in Madagascar. By the 8th September they 
were landed at Tamatave where rumours of war were already 
rife. The pioneers after two days at the hotel took a house 
at forty francs per month. M. Biendiné describes his 
peaceful walks in the neighbourhood, the hire of a catholic 
interpreter and the church and schools established by the 
Jesuits. One day he takes his gun and sallies out in 
search of crocodiles but sees none—however he shoots a 
snake. Finding nothing to encourage their stay at the 
very civilised town of Tamatave the brethren are advised 
by M. Larrouy the French Resident General to try Sainte 
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Marie, but first of all M. Lancelin decided to visit M. 
Froger, the Governor of the French Colony at Diego- 
Suarez, in the extreme north of the island, under whose 
authority Ste. Marie had been placed. M. Froger received 
the Pioneers civilly enough and said they were prudent to 
remain on the coast and not to adventure themselves inland ; 
but on hearing however that they elected to stay at Nosy 
Braha (Ste. Maric) the Governor tried to dissuade them. 


“You have chosen Ste. Marie—you say—the climate there is very un 
healthy, the country is not more fertile than on the west coast, all the 
centre is composed of prairies where the rain-water stands. unless the sun 
evaporates it. You can certainly take up as many concessions of land 
there as you like, but I greatly fear that you will be sadly in want of a 
slave-holding population, and even of civil authority. You will find no 
anti-slavery work cut out for you in Ste. Marie ”—‘‘ M. le Gouverneur !” 
replied M. Lancelin, ‘‘ we do not wish to carry out any anti-slavery work 
in Ste. Marie; we wish simply to create an agricultural station.” . . 
“ Then Nossi-Bé (the Colony on the west coast) would suit far better; the 
climate there is altogether far more healthy than at Sainte Marie. But why 
do you select an island? In an island you are limited and you cannot act 
according to your object.” 

“*M. le Gouverneur ! since, at the present time we cannot go into the 
interior, since we cannot do anti-slavery work in Madagascar, we have 
decided to confine ourselves to colonisation ; we are not (at Ste. Marie) 
more than two hours’ distant from the main land, and if later we can 
liberate some young slaves, they will be in far greater safety in an island 
than anywhere else. If the rumours of war which are spreading have any 
foundation we shall know howto act. In case of fighting, M. le Gouverneur, 
we place our four carbines at your disposal.” 

. . . “It is unfortunate that you have not an hundred slaves by you, or 
I would arm them. But it is to the west coast of Madagascar that you 
ought to direct your attention: Slavery is in great force amongst the 
Sakalavas and if you were to establish yourselves there, you would soon be 
able to collect about you all the slaves in the country ; but that would 
place you in opposition to the Sakalavas who are just now my allies. 
So you can understand that I would not send you there just at present. 
As for the Hovas, who have among them plenty of slaves, you cannot go 
among them now for they would kill you before you could do anything. 
(Here a smile of derision crossing the face of M. Lancelin)—Ah, but it is 
no joke, they are well armed. 

“You see then Monsieur, that we have good reasons for settling in Ste. 
Marie whilst awaiting the end of the Malagasy Question which will permit 
us to found posts in the interior. We shall not place ourselves in oppo- 
sition to the people of the island for we confine ourselves, as I have said, 
strictly to colonization. In our programme we include colonization as 
much as anti-slavery.” 
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Of course the end of this interview was the appointment 
of M. Lancelin as a Colonial Official. On his return to 
Ste. Marie, M. Péan the French Principal Administrateur 
(2nd class) at Ste. Marie immediately nominated the leader 
of the African Pioneers as Chief of the Poste of Ambatzo, 
and magistrate over the extreme north part of the little 
islet. Every Frenchman expects to become a functionnaire. 
Before continuing the story of these Pioneers, it may be as 
well to give a brief sketch of the Island of Ste. Marie. 

The little island of Sainte Marie de Madegascar or Nossi 
Ibrabim consists of a long narrow strip of land, of but little 
elevation, extending in a line parallel to the east coast of 

Madagascar from which it is separated only by a channel 
some four to ten miles in width. The whole area of the 
islet contains but 40,000 acres (17,000 hectares) being only 
31 miles in Jength, by 1? in breadth. When we add that 
this island has been occupied as a Colony by France since 
1750, i.e., for more than 140 years, it is remarkable, to say 
the least of it, that in 1894 the African Pioneers should 
commence their scheme of Colonial Expansion and of 
Conquest, of Anti-Slavery work in the oldest of all the 
French Colonies. The climate of Sainte Marie is similar 
to that prevailing throughout Northern Madagascar and 
the coast of Africa, East and West, in that latitude viz. 
between 16° and 17° S. Latitude: that is to say it is very 
damp with high temperature for the greater part of the year, 
and is most uncommonly malarious. The islet is surrounded 
by coral reefs and the population, generally estimated at 
6000 Betsimisaraka Malagasy, is mostly occupied in fishing 
and agriculture. On the West side of the island, opposite 
Tintingue, the port on the main land, is a really convenient 
natural harbour, accessible at all times and tides, in which 
are two little islets the outer //e aux Forbans, now used as 
a coal depot, whilst the inner, Ilot Madame, the actual seat 
of the Government, where M. Péan, the Administrator— 
the only European Civilian in the Colony—resides, contains 
the Public Offices, Hospital and workshops. Ilot Madame 
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is connected with the shore by two bridges, one of which 
leads to Saint Louis—the capital town of Ste. Marie, in- 
habited solely by creoles from Réunion and natives, It is 
a pretty little town, its houses being surrounded by gardens 
and the streets well planted with Cocoanut Palms and Mango 
trees. Owing, however, to the pestilential atmosphere of 
this locality, fatal to Europeans, the French garrison has 
been reduced to 1 solitary sergeant of Marine Artillery, 
who is simply caretaker of the deserted fort, whilst the half 
dozen civil employés, who have actually nothing to do, are 
black creoles and natives. 

The fort is on the highest point of the ridge at the 
narrowed neck of the island overlooking the harbour and a 
broad stretch of swamp to the east. It has long been de- 
serted. But numerous graves, crosses and ruined monu- 
ments attest the mortality attending the wretched troops 
who. have been quartered here. One stone, surmounted by 
a cross, inscribed (ze Capzta Jacent, marks the spot where 
the skulls of the French sailors killed at Tamatave in 1845 
found a last resting place nine years subsequently in 1854. 

The story how the French became possessed of this little 
island is brief, simple and instructive—as a good example 
of “Colonial Expansion.” It may illustrate on a small scale 
what is not impossibly ‘‘on the cards” as regards the great 
continental island of Madagascar itself. 

Ste. Marie was at the beginning of the last century one 
of the resorts of the pirates: and as soon as these sea- 
rovers had been routed out by the Commodore Matthews, 
the slave-dealers still found it profitable to trade here with 
the native chiefs, who were encouraged to make war with 
one another in order to obtain a supply of slaves wherewith 
to purchase rum and gunpowder from the Europeans. One 
chief, Ratsimilahy said to be the son of the notorious pirate 
Angria, soon distinguished himself in these wars and made 
himself master of the mainland about Tintingue. He seems 
to have died in 1745: and in 1750, his widow ceded the 
island of Ste. Marie to M. Gosse, the accredited agent of 
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the Compagnie Francaise des Indes. Rochon and Le 
Gentil represent this Frenchman as cruel, unjust, and 
tyrannical in his dealings with the natives: so it is not 
surprising that in 1754 the Malagasy, driven past endurance 
by his conduct, rose up surprised the post and massacred 
Gosse and his few comrades. M. Bouvet de Lozier, the 
Governor of the Ile de France, immediately on hearing the 
news of this tragedy, despatched a vessel to Foule Pointe 
and the villages there were burnt, the widow of Ratsimilahy 
being numbered among the Malagasy slain, whilst her 
daughter, Bétia, was carried off a prisoner to the Ile de 
France. The Conseil supérieur of that Colony, judging 
her innocent of all complicity in the murder of M. Gosse, 
sent her back to Foule Pointe laden with presents for her 
brother Andriamanhary, generally known as Jean Harre. 
At Foule Pointe, a French soldier, Bigorne, acting as in- 
terpreter, ingratiated himself with Princess Bétia, married 
her, and received a commission as agent of the French 
Company. Under his auspices a trade with the Mascarene 
islands was started which has been maintained with oc- 
casional interruptions to the present day. In October 1818, 
a French expedition under Baron de Mackau, the captain 
of Le Golo, accompanied by a civil commission under M. 
Sylvain Roux, retook possession of Ste. Marie, where a 
permanent colony was established, subject to the Govern- 
ment of Réunion. The casualties from fever, however, 
increased to such an extent among the military and naval 
detachments and labourers landed from the French men-of- 
war on Ile Madame, that it was found necessary to utilise 
one vessel ‘‘ La Normande” as a floating hospital. Yet by 
the end of January 1822 only one midshipman and a dozen 
sailors and workmen were fit for duty. M. Sylvain Roux, 
the commandant and many other officers and men died at 
St. Louis, as the capital of the new colony was named. No 
wonder M. Carpeau de Saussay had written a hundred years 
before—‘‘ Nous appelons l'ile Sainte-Marie le cimetiére des 


Francais, parce qu’il n’y va aucun navire qui n’y laisse bon 
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nombre de personnes, pour peu de séjour qu’il y fusse.”— 
M. Blévec succeeded to M. Roux as Commandant at Ste. 
Marie; but the Frenchman of all others who did most for 
this wretched colony was M. Fortuné Albrand, a young 
Marseillais, who coming out to Réunion as a schoolmaster 
made it his vocation to study all the dialects in the Malagasy 
language. He soon became the principal commercial and 
political agent on the coast, and was entrusted with a mission 
by his Government to obtain concessions from the Malagasy 
tribes in Northern Madagascar. He established himself at 
Ste. Marie and set to work vigorously to found an agri- 
cultural colony, especially directing his attention to the 
hygiene and improved sanitation of the European settle- 
ment. For three years he employed the natives in clearing 
the jungle and in making plantations—in fact he formed 
what there is of the streets, buildings and gardens of Saint 
Louis. He was so far successful that the Government of 
Charles X. sent out a garrison for the fort which was con- 
structed as we have seen on the hill above the harbour : 
but in the moment of his success M. Albrand died, and the 
best monument to him is in the name on the maps given to 
the most northern extremity of the island, called in his 
honour Pointe Albrand. Unfortunately our Hydrographic 
department at the Admiralty will insist on aspirating the 
name by adding an ugly letter H., so that in our modern 
naval charts the erroneous spelling, Halbrand Pt. appears. 
Historical names ought to be preserved, even when belong- 
ing toa foreigner. In similar fashion the southern extremity 
of the Ile des Nattes has long been named “Cape Blévec,” 
after Albrand’s friend the Commandant of the Colony, which 
is, of course, transformed by our British Cartographers at 
Whitehall, into Bléve Pt. 

To return, however, to the fortunes of our French 
Pioneers—M. Biendiné’s diary gives a slight idea of their 
life at Ste. Marie, for instance we find entries as follows :— 

“ October 8, 1894. Visit to the Resident and to the Curé, who shows us a 


small church in building. I would offer to paint the altar, but have no colours. 
F 2 
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October 9. In the evening we are sitting down to dinner, when the Curé 
knocks at our ggttage-door. There is an alarm of fire. We rush out az 
pas coined But we lose ourselves in the marshes, we get bogged 
with water up to our knees—and after all it is only some bushes on fire. 

October 12. I make a trip with another of our set to the north of the 
island. We go 21 miles. We pass the night in the hut of the chief of a 
village. They bring us sweet potatoes, manioc, ceurs-de-beuf (custard 
apple}'and fresh coconuts. The cocoanuts sold at fairs in France give no 
idea of these fruits, as gathered from the palm. They are enveloped like 
nuts, in a thick green shell which must be cut open by a hatchet. They 
contain about one litre and a half of juice. The children of the place 
suck sugar-canes : they all crowd round to see us eat. The whole village 
knows that some vaza (foreigners) have arrived. 

October 14. Mass. Vespers—we see a boa on the sand. I take it for 
the branch of atree! I have my revolver but the natives do not like us 
to kill these reptiles. 

October 15. The summer now commences. The heat is very support- 
able (77° Fahrt. in the shade). I remain constantly, with naked feet, in 
shirt-sleeves. 

October t7. I buy some mussels from a Malgache for 30 centimes. Fish 
are not dear. I buy a conger, three fish with blue scales and a crab for 
30 centimes, a fowl for 60 centimes. There are nocattle here. Europeans 
do not come to this country. The climate, it appears, is unhealthy. But 
when one has experienced Ouargia in N. Africa, that does not count. 

19th. I bought from a Malgache woman 6 fish and some mussels for 
0.30. I gave hero.50. The next day she brought back the four sous! 
Here, everywhere they have their huts open. The Malagasy are not 
thieves. . .. 

2o¢h. Continuation of our explorations. We are taken for Hova spies, 
as they see us taking copious notes. We fear lest the natives may put 
poison into our food. 

21st. Sunday. Mass. During the sermon, the Father has to observe 
that it is not the correct thing to open umbrellas during the service. 

22nd, We decide to request for land on which to establish our post. 
There are not many Europeans in the whole island. The Curé, the 
Sisters,* the Resident, the Doctor and five or six colonists including us 
four pioneers. 

23rd. Two of our number leave in a canoe to make out the site of our 
concession. The map of Sainte Marie has not yet been traced very 
accurately. The locality chosen is 15} miles from Ambotifouthre. 

(Ambotifothre is a suburb of Malagasy huts on piles and thatched with 
ravenale palm leaves forming a village to the west of the European town of 
Saint Louis.) Oxf. What a name! 

26¢h, We must commence by planting vegetables, and then proceed to 
make some coffee plantations etc. . . . The ‘gaillarde peinte’ grows spon- 
taneously here. Meantime I propose making a herbarium in water-colours 
of all the plants of the island. There is much to be done in this island.” 


* Two Sceurs of the Congregation of Saint Joseph of Cluny, who teach in the school. 
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In another bulletin we find parts of-the diary of M. ‘René 
Lemoyne de Forges. The Pioneers are still aySaint Louis, 
or rather in their cottage in the native village of Amboti- 
fouthre close by. 


“‘ tst November. We attend Mass in the new church, which is crowded 
with soldiers of the Marine Infantry* brought by the last mail steamer from 
Réunion. The organ accompanies the chants. It is played by M. Datboul, 
the agent of the firm Bonnemaison. In the evening Chants of the Zidera 
at the cemetery. A great crowd. . 

37d November. 1 find to-day one of my old friends, Vicomte Raymond 
de Malartic, Corporal in the 4th Infantry of Marine. I little expected to 
meet him again here, re-engaged with corporal’s lace on his arm. 

14th November. M. Lancelin has purchased a boat from M. Victor one 
of the planters. She costs 350 francs, measures three tons, and is named 
the Ste. Anne. 

19th November. We finish getting our canteens ready, for we leave to- 
morrow by the Ste. Anne which comes to fetch us. She is sailed by 
Tsanga-Tsang, the native Brigadier of Police at the port of Ambako, whose 
Malagasy name signifies ‘Go and walk.’ 

20th November. After having paid our adieux to the Resident, we set sail 
and proceed on our voyage. At 2 p.m. we are at Loukinsi, whence we set 
out again at 3 p.m., and at 6 p.m. we reach Ambatouro. 

22nd Now del, MM. Lamblin and Biendiné plant ‘ Bois noirs’ 
(acacias) to form coverts for the coffee plants. Seated on the roots of a 
mango-tree, with a chopping-block close by me, I cut the branches and form 
the cuttings which the other two plant. 

237d. In the morning I work in the garden of the post, where I clear 
out a good bit of ground. In the evening I make cuttings of ‘ Bois noir.’ 

28¢h. Whilst M. Biendiné and myself are breakfasting under the 
verandah (it is evident that the Pioneers have found a comfortable dwelling 
all ready) of the Post, we see the Amazon of the Messageries Maritimes 
pass by. She is not steaming rapidly, for the wind is against her, and be- 
sides she has a cargo of 35,000 cartridges for Diego Suarez. 

29th November. We expect M. Lancelin, but the rain and storm make us 
fear that he will not come to-day. Meantime we have neither bread, nor 
wine, nor coffee. At last by 7 o’clock he arrives under a pouring rain. 

5th December. We are invited to breakfast at a Frenchman’s—M. Levé, 
of the Post Loukinsi; we start early on foot. We pass through the forest 
of Wagnanimpour where we see a giant of the Ste. Marie forests. One 
could easily hollow out in its trunk a good bedroom, and the block thus cut 
out and squared would not pass under the open gateway of g Rue de Ver- 
neuil—(the headquarters of the French Society in Paris). At nine o’clock 


* At this time M. Le Myre de Vilers had gone up to the capital to present the French 
ultimatum, and it appears from this entry that he was backed up by a force of Marines 
at Ste. Marie ready for the landing at Tamatave—-a fact not hitherto noticed in the French 
press or published accounts of the French envoy’s proceedings. 
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we reach Loukinsi. We breakfast at eleven, and at three o’clock go back 
in rain and storm. 

6th December. We set out, M. Lancelin and myself, to get the mail 
letters at Saint Louis, which have come by the Ava of the Messageries. 
Lancelin is very ill at Loukinsi. Impossible to cross the bar, the sea having 
risen. I leave Lancelin with M. Levé and go on foot to Saint Louis with 
Tsanga-Tsang. 

7. December. 1 go to the Residency to fetch our mail. We get plenty of 
letters, and I get my share. With what pleasure I read these letters—after 
being five months without any. 

11th December. 1 brought back with me yesterday a carpenter’s appren- 
tice who will make us chairs and tables, a commencement of our furniture. 

14th. M. Biendiné arrived at two in the afternoon. He has walked all 
the way under a blazing heat, accomplishing his twenty-eight miles. This 
the colonists declare to be too much. M. Biendiné has established his 
reputation as a pedestrian. 

15th, This morning M. Levé having arrived stayed to breakfast with us. 

16th. Sainte Anne and four rowers, with M. Helluy, the carpenter, steer- 
ing, come to fetch M. Lancelin to Saint Louis. We hope they will get 
there to-morrow. The whole day the rain never ceases to pour. 

17th December. Torrential rain all day. The torrents which have formed 
down the sides of the hills carry away a portion of our garden.” 


After the publication of the above diary, which appeared 
in the Bulletin for February 1895, no notice has been taken 
in the organ of the Society of the doings of the Pioneers 
until, in the April Number, there appears the following 
paragraph under the ominous heading “necrology ” :— 


“We have been grievously surprised by the news of the death of our 
collaborator, M. René Lemoyne de Forges at Sainte Marie, on the 26th 
January. He is the first pioneer who pays with his life for his devotedness 
to the cause of civilization and of France. Every fruitful thing has its 
root in grief. This first mourning strikes our work without extinguishing 
it. The African Pioneers live as soldiers and must die in the same manner. 
We spare the heroic soul of our friend the vain honour of a pompous dis- 
course. We wish simply to ask for him the prayers of our friends and to 
present our respectful condolences to a family so cruelly stricken. A 
Requiem Mass will be celebrated in Paris, at which the Parisian group of 
Pioneers and the editorial staff of Za France Noire will be present.” 


Not a word about the other three members of the small 
post of Ambatouro in Ste. Marie appears either in this, the 
April number, or in the following issue for May 1895. It 
is to be feared that this first instalment of the African 
Pioneers’ Madagascar expedition has been wiped out. 
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Under any circumstances such an impracticable venture 
must fail. Its insuccess was preordained from its initiation. 

But let us follow the doings of the Committee at the 
Metropolis. Having despatched four innocents abroad to 
die of fever in the pestilential marshes of a deserted Colony, 
already abandoned by a Government which has sunk 
thousands of francs in trying to render the place fit for 
colonisation—what is the next step. A military crusade! 

On the 11th February, 1895, Pére Iung, accompanied 
by M. Charles Droulers the director, editor, and publisher 
of La France Notre, presented themselves to Admiral 
Besnard, the Minister of Marine, to make an offer to the 
Government to raise a contingent of ONE HUNDRED 
pioneers to join the expedition to Madagascsr—to be 
subsided, clothed, armed, drilled and transported to the 
seat of war by the Government—to be well paid and to 
receive concessions of land from the conquered Hovas 
after the campaign. This they said would be the full 
realisation of the noble and patriotic idea ventilated by the 
Academician, M. le Vicomte Eugéne Melchior de Vogué 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes (December 1894) :— 


“Pourquoi ne pas susciter un corps d’engagés libres qui gagneraient dans 
Yopération militaire les concessions qu’ils exploiteraient ensuite comme 
colons ?” 


Wide regions in Asia have thus been colonised by the 
Russian Cossacks. The forerunners of the French in 
Africa, the Romans in like manner settled whole districts 
in that continent with their veteran legions. Thus also 
Marshal Bugeaud had organised the military settlers in 
Algeria and formed villages along the principal strategical 
lines of communication. General Mercier, said Pére lung, 
had already expressed his sympathy with the cause, but 
unfortunately he had already appropriated centime by 
centime for the whole sum voted by Parliament : and there- 
fore the Military Ecclesiastic had come on to urge his 
scheme at the Admiralty. 

Admiral Besnard listened patiently to the sermon of 
Pére lung, and the harangue of M. Droulers the journalist, 
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and referred them to Admiral Roustan, the director of the 
personnel of Marine, who, it was suggested, might advise 
these ardent Catholic Pioneers, to find their way to Réunion 
Colony, where a battalion of Creole Volunteers was in want 
of recruits. For, in truth, the Réunion Creoles (whose 
deputy had declared in the Chamber that they would enlist 
in thousands) were holding back and refusing to enlist on 
any terms, having learnt from the unfortunate experiences 
of the former volunteers in the previous campaign of 1883- 
85. It is to be hoped, writes M. Charles Droulers, that 
the Government will not leave unutilised the devotions and 
energies of these aspirants for glory of a novel kind, who 
only desire one favour—that of contributing their feeble 
endeavours towards the furtherance of the grandeur of 
France . . . with, he should add, colonial pay and allow- 
ances, gratuities and grants of land, galore. These old 
soldiers, who have served in Algeria, Tonkin and China, 
such as those promised by Father Iung, and who have 
spent all their accumulated “loot” acquired during colonial 
campaigns, are not disinterestedly desirous of glory alone. 
They require the loaves and fishes—and are not likely to 
put themselves forward where more kicks than halfpence 
are likely to be their portion. Pére Iung may be sure that 
his precious veterans as Catholics would not be acceptable 
in the Republican ranks : and as working efficient soldiers 
would not be worth their salt in the expeditionary force 
under General Duchesne. 

We have regretfully come to the conclusion that this 
Movement of African Civilisers is not likely to accomplish 
any sound work. That which Cardinal Lavigerie’s Fréves 
armés failed to carry out on the dark continent is not likely 


to succeed better under such incompetent organisation as 
that exhibited already at the Head Quarters Administra- 
tion of the Catholic Pioneers in the Rue de Verneuil at 
Paris, where it is needless to say subscriptions from the 
faithful are earnestly desired. The Journal La France 
Noire will profit by them, if nobody else does! 
P.S.—Later accounts tell how, after the death of M. de 
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Forges, the other three pioneers spent all the hot season at 
the healthy and delightful colony of Réunion, revisiting 
their garden at Ste. Marie during the cooler and healthy 
months, Their expenses now fall on the funds of the 
Colony of Ste. Marie, and they enjoy a comfortable sinecure 
with little or nothing to do and plenty to get at the charges 
of their mother country. And yet some people can be 
found to say that France does not understand colonisation. 
The protégés of M. de Mahy, however, thoroughly under- 
stand how to obtain colonial appointments. 
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THE STRAITS SETTLEMENT .—I. 
ITS EARLY HISTORY. 


By W. A. Pickerinc, C.M.G. 


INTRODUCTION. 


At a time when all classes are complaining of a declining 
trade owing to foreign competition, and the lack of new 
markets for the sale of our products and manufactures ; 
and when there is a danger that we may be elbowed out 
of our hardly-earned commercial position in the Far East, 
by nations which have only entered the field at the eleventh 
hour, I cannot help thinking that a narrative of what the 
British Government can accomplish by an enterprising 
policy carried out by able, and conscientious officials, may 
be of some interest to the Public. 

The marvellous results which have already been gained 
in the Malay Peninsula, are primarily owing alike to the 
bold and conciliatory policy, inaugurated by Sir Andrew 
Clarke in January 1874.* This policy, continued and de- 
veloped by a succession of able Governors of the Straits 
Settlements, and British Residents in the various Native 
States, has changed Perak, Salengor, and Sungei Ujong, 
especially, from being wastes of jungle and swamp, sparsely 


* For the Chaos of 20 years ago, we find that the revenue of ove state—Perak—equals 
that of the Straits Settlements, and that the States have their Railway, Telegraph, 
Educational and other Departments, with churches, chapels, clubs, educational Institutes, 
theatres, efc. Though much is due to Governors like Sir F. Wild and Sir C. Smith, and 
to Residents like Sir Hugh Low, Mr. Maxwell and above all, Mr. Swettenham, it must 
be remembered that Sir A. Clarke first took the bull by the horns and got a Conservative 
Government to sanction his action which has, with God’s blessing, brought about the 
present peace and prosperity, in place of the furmer bloodshed, oppression and anarchy. 
There is no doubt, too, that, in this case, the permanent Staff of the Colonial Office have, 
from the first, done much towards assisting in the good work by keeping the Native States 
outside of the Crown Colony system, and by allowing our Governors and Residents to do 
the real work, even while they let the Native Sultans and Rajahs think that they were 
themselves governing their respective States, and by giving them due honour in the face 
of the real people,—the Chinese. 

I think that the time has come for a Confederation, and I trust Mr. Swettenham will 
be enabled to inaugurate the new scheme and be succeeded by a list of able, conscientious, 
firm and just officials. 
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inhabited by Malay pirates and turbulent Chinese, into 
peaceful habitations of flourishing merchants and labourers, 
the produce of whose enterprise or labour greatly adds to 
the value of British Commerce and also provides a revenue 
equal to that of our Colony, the Straits Settlements. In 
connection with this prosperity I must mention Mr. F. A. 
Swettenham, c.M.c., who, since 1874, whether as pioneer 
in exploration, or Resident in Perak and Salengor, has inde- 
fatigably devoted himself to the amelioration of the different 
races under his charge, and to the upholding of British 
prestige in the Straits of Malacca. 


Situated on the East side of that great and silent high- 
way of the European trade to China and the far East 
known as the Strait of Malacca, the Malay Peninsula 
stretches from the borders of Siam in Lat. 7°30’N. to 
within a few miles of the line; its southern extremity is 
separated by a narrow Strait from our Settlement, of 
Singapore. The Peninsula is composed of several inde- 
pendent or semi-independent States, governed by Sultans 
or petty Rajahs. The countries on the West Coast only 
will be dealt with in the following remarks, as being at 
present more particularly identified with British interests ; 
those on the East Coast are under the protection of Siam,* 
and soon, the advance of French influence in the East 
will oblige us to take all these States under our protection. 
Though Siamese influence has generally had_ beneficial 
effect, European civilization alone can do justice to the 
great natural resources of these countries and with an 
enlightened and firm Government they would, instead of 
being as at present comparative wastes of unknown jungle, 
develop rapidly, for the sustenance of a large population. 
Already the attention of several European explorers has 
been engaged with regard to the rich mineral treasures 
existing in Pahang, Kalantan and Tringano. On the West 
Coast, the maritime States of Kedah, Perak, Salengor, 


* Since 1883 Pahang has been placed under direct British Protection with a Resident. 
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Sungei Ujong and Johore, together with a confederation of | 


small inland territories called the Negri Sambilang or Nine 
Countries (which formed part of the ancient Empire of 
Malacca) have, (owing to our gradual acquisition of the 
Colony now known as the Straits Settlements), for the last 
hundred years, been more or less politically connected 
with the British Government. 

In the year 1786 Pulo Penang, officially known as Prince 
of Wales Island, was ceded by the then Rajah of Keddah 
to Capt. Light an officer of H.E.I. Co.’s service, and but 
a few years elapsed before,—as has so often been the case 
in the history of British Colonial enterprise,—it was found 
necessary, for the protection of our increasing interests, to 
induce the further cession of a strip of land (now called 
Province Wellesley) on the opposite mainland of Keddah— 
then a mountainous jungle and mangrove swamp, the haunt 
of the tiger, alligator, and the more cruel Malay pirate, 
but now richly cultivated with sugar, spices and other 


products, with a contented and prosperous population of § 


some 200,000 Malays and Chinese. 

These acquisitions gave us our first footing in the 
Peninsula, and necessarily involved us in the affairs of the 
neighbouring States of Keddah and Perak. Having captured 


Malacca from the Dutch in 1795 the British held possession 


of the Port and territory till 1818—when it was returned 
to Holland, but ceded to us by treaty in 1824. By this 
cession, while we gave up all claim to interference in 
Sumatra and the rest of the Malay Archipelago, we were 
brought into contact with Salengor, Sungei Ujong, and 
also with Rambau and the other states of the Negri 
Sambilang. 

In 1819 Sir Stamford Raffles fixed on the small Island 
of Singapore, as a suitable spot on which to form an 
emporium for British trade, and a centre from which we 
could exercise a beneficial influence on the Malay States 
of the Peninsula. Johore, to which State the Island be- 
longed, though reduced to an insignificant condition at the 
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time of cession, formerly enjoyed supremacy over all the 
neighbouring Malay Chiefs, and Singapore was the seat 
of Empire. In 1819 however, the Island was covered 
with jungle and deserted, except by a few pirates and 
fishermen. The magic of British influence was soon ap- 
parent ; the enterprising Chinese, and Bugis traders from 
all parts of the Archipelago, resorted to a place free from 
the illiberal restrictions of the Dutch, and in 1827, the 
Exports and Imports amounted to Rs. 27,502,855 or say 
at a low estimate, £2,500,000. In 1881—the year of the 
last census of which we have statistics,—the population of 
Singapore was 140,000; and the total trade then was 
439,885,945; in 1893 this total has reached £46,486, 145. 
These results have been achieved by the enterprise of 
British and Chinese merchants, and the prestige of our 
Flag. There has been no grasping conquest; each Settle- 
ment has either been purchased, or acquired by Treaty 
in exchange for undoubted rights in other parts of the 
Archipelago. 

Though at the end of the great war with France we 
were in possession of the whole of the enormous Nether- 
lands Indian Empire, we with unparalleled generosity 
surrendered to Holland her former possessions ; contenting 
ourselves with Penang, Malacca, and the small Island of 
Singapore, as stations for the protection of our route to 
China and for the security of British interests political and 
commercial, on the Eastern side of Bengal.—Although we 
injured our interests and those of the natives, by giving up 
the Archipelago from’ Sumatra to New Guinea to the 
Dutch, besides ultimately providing a weapon for Germany 
or France with which to cripple our trade,—the influence 
of Britain has never been more astonishingly manifested 
than in the present prosperous condition of the Straits 
Settlements. British liberality and justice have attracted 
to the Straits Settlements an heterogeneous population of 
some 350,000 Asiatics, turbulent Chinese, and natives of 
every country in Asia and the Indian Islands, who by their 
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industry have assisted to develop a trade, which amounts 
in value to nearly a quarter of the whole Home, Colonial, 
and Foreign trade of Holland. Indeed, a great part of 
this trade is from the Dutch Islands; the opening of free 
Ports and the introduction of more liberal measures by the 
Netherlands Indian Govt. have never been able to attract 
the natives from their preference to our rule and com- 
mercial system. It is also worthy of note, that of the 
Three Settlements Malacca, containing the largest geo- 
graphical area and internal resources, having suffered from 
the stunting influence of a long occupation by the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch, is the only Settlement which lags 
behind in the march of prosperity. 

It was hoped by Sir Stamford Raffles when establishing 
the Settlement at Singapore, that our influence in the 
Malay Peninsula would in some degree compensate for the 
surrender of our great opportunities in Java and other 
Islands in the Pacific. In the paper I now quote, he says, 


“The whole of the population at least on the Malay Peninsula have imbibed a taste 
for Indian and European manufactures, and the demand is only limited by their means. 
Artificial impediments may for a time check their means ; but in countries where, inde- 
pendent of the cultivation, the treasures of the mines seem inexhaustible, and the raw 
produce of its forests has in all ages, been in equal demand, it is not easy to fix limits to 
the extension of these means.” 


The mineral and other resources of the Peninsula can 
scarcely be exaggerated, but the Western Coast is especially 
favoured by nature. Sheltered by the range of mountains 
which runs down the centre, it is not subject to the strength 
of the North-East Monsoon which renders navigation 
difficult on the East Coast for six months of the year. 
Magnificent rivers, while furnishing water-carriage for their 
products, irrigate the fertile lands of all the States; the 
Coast is studded with Islands furnishing natural harbours, 
and the sea is almost perpetually calm, only ruffled by 
occasional squalls, or soft breezes which cool the air and 
render these regions perhaps more healthy than any 
tropical countries in the world. Gutta-percha, india-rubber, 
with various valuable gums, and kinds of timber, are found 
in the virgin forests ; while minerals, especially Tin, abound 
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ints to a wonderful degree. In Perak and Salengor, every 
nial, stream literally is lined with tin-sand; the alluvial soil is 
t of rich in staniferous deposits, the matrix of which is found 
free in the adjacent hills. In the valleys and lowlands, the soil 
the § is peculiarly adapted for the cultivation of rice, sugar, 
ract gambir and pepper; while the proper soil and temperature 
om- can be found in the ranges of low hills, suitable for Tea, 
the Coffee, Tobacco and Cinchona. 

7e0- With these great natural advantages, and with the short 
rom experience of Singapore’s prosperity vouchsafed to Sir 
yrtu- Stamford Raffles before his death, he no doubt expected 
lags from the Malayan Countries a near future of brilliant 


devolopment. These anticipations for many years were 


ning not realised. After being borne on a wave of conquest to 
the a successful peace in 1815, there came, as is common with 
‘the England, a reactionary desire to avoid any further exten- 
ther sion of responsibility. 
ays, | From this period till 1867, (when the Straits Settle- 
ataste {/ ments were made a Crown Colony) the Indian Officials in 
yarn charge, did from time to time make commercial treaties 
je raw with the Rajahs of the Malay States, and officials made 
= spasmodic visits to those countries in order to enquire into 
can f— grievances; but every attempt to interfere actively was 
ially discouraged by both parties, though a shadowy suzerainty 
ains was acknowledged. Our Chinese subjects encouraged by 
ngth the mineral riches, invested their capital, and exercised 
tion their usual energy; tin, gutta percha and other products, 
year. [ contributed an inadequate share to the general prosperity of 
their our Colony; yet in 1872 the condition of the Native 
the States was faithfully described in a monster Petition pre- 
ours, sented by the Chinese merchants of the Straits to Sir 
| by Harry Ord the first Colonial Governor, at the expiration 
and of his term of Government. After recounting the benefits 
any of British rule, the Petition states 
ober, ‘Nearly the whole of the West Coast of the Malay Peninsula from Malacca to 
ound Province Wellesley may be said to be in a state of anarchy, and anything like regular 


trade is entirely atan end. The result of this is, that the richest part of the Peninsula 


ound is in the handsof the turbulent ; only in those States dependent in a manner on Siam, 
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is order preserved; while—with the exception of Johore—those whose relations with 
Great Britain are confirmed by longstanding treaties, and who have hitherto been con- 
sidered as subject to her influence and counsel, are conspicuous for the absence of that 
peace, progress and comparative prosperity, which characterises all countries and places 
recognising British rule, or inspired by British ideas.” 


In the despatch forwarding this Petition to the Secretary 
of State, Sir Harry Ord fully endorses the justice of the 
complaints made by the Petitioners ; he says 


‘In Quedah which adjoins Province Wellesley on the North, and is under Siamese 
control, peace and order are maintained and the country though by no means a rich one, 
is making steady progress ; but when we pass to the South of Province Wellesley, the 
whole West Coast from thence to Malacca is as the petitioners remark, in such a state 
of anarchy and disturbance that all trade is at an end.” 


The State of Johore which extends from Singapore to 
the boundaries of Malacca, was with Keddah an exception 
to the general anarchy, as the Chinese in their Petition 


further remark 


** As an example of what the moral influence of Great Britain can effect ina Native 
State, we would point to the neighbouring territory of Johore, whose prosperous and 
peaceful condition is due, as well to the liberality and foresight of its present Ruler, as 
to the English iufluences which have of late years (especially, during Your Excellency’s 
residence amongst us) been brought to bear upon the Maharajah’s rule.” 


Sir Harry Ord had repeatedly brought the sad state of 
things to the notice of the Colonial Office, but “the Home 
Government, while desiring to maintain intimate relations 
with the Native States who are bound by treaty obliga- 
tions to this country, and being most anxious that peace 
should be maintained throughout the Peninsula, so that 
commerce might be promoted, had hitherto made it their 
practice to abstain as far as possible, from interference in 
the internal affairs of those States.” The Governor con- 
cluded therefore that, except an attack were made on our 
Settlements, the only course to be taken was abstention 
from Malay affairs, and in reply to the complaints the 
Chamber of Commerce said that 


“Tt is the policy of Government not to interfere in the affairs of these countries unless 
where it becomes necessary for the suppression of piracy or the punishment of aggression 
on our people or territories ; and that if traders, prompted by the prospect of large gains, 
choose to run the risk of placing thei: persons and property in the jeopardy which they 
are aware attends them in these countries under present circumstances, it is impossible 
for Government to be answerable for their protection or that of their property.” 


This answer was approved by the Home Government, 
but affairs soon arrived at such a state, that all the condi- 
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tions necessary for our interference in native affairs were 
brought into existence. The Chinese Petition arrived in 
England in August 1873; about that time Sir Andrew 
Clarke was appointed as successor to Sir Harry Ord and 
the reply to the Petition was accordingly addressed to him. 
In his Despatch the Secretary of State remarked 


‘* The anarchy which prevails and appears to be increasing in parts of the Peninsula, 
and the consequent injury to trade and British interests generally, render it necessary to 
consider seriously whether any steps can be taken to improve their condition; Her 
Majesty’s Government have, it need hardly be said, no desire to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Malay States. But looking to the long and intimate connection between 
them and the British Settlements themselves, Her Majesty’s Government find it incum- 
bent upon them to employ such influence as they possess with the Native Princes, to 
rescue if possible these fertile and productive countries from the ruin which must befall 
them if the present disorders remain unchecked.” 

“T have to request that you will carefully ascertain as far as you are able the actual 
condition of affairs in each State, and that you will refort to me, whether there are in 
your opinion any steps which can properly be taken by the Colonial Government to 
promote the restoration of peace and order, and to secure protection to trade and com- 
merce with the Native territories.” 


Sir Andrew Clarke therefore left England for his new 
appointment, with instructions to merely enquire into and 
report upon the state of matters, but still bound by the 
restrictions as to active interference, which had been im- 
posed on his predecessor. On his arrival in the Straits 
in November 1873, the new Governor however found that 
affairs had arrived at a state when enquiry was needless, 
and that the only hope for any amelioration, lay in taking 
immediate and energetic steps on his own responsibility. 
The long /azssez-faire policy had accomplished its natural 
results—not only had it ruined the Native States but it 
had also involved our Settlements in disaster. 

The principal seat of disturbance was Larut, a district 
of the Kingdom of Perak, bordering on our territory of 
Province Wellesley. . Some time about the year 1850 a 
Malay trader named Long Jaffir who farmed the local 
taxes on rice cultivation from Sultan Jaffir of Perak, dis- 
covered Tin in Larut and having invited Chinese capi- 
talists from Penang, these introduced their countrymen, who 
opened mines and- through the wealth gained by the 
revenue on the tin produce, Long Jaffir was enabled to 
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procure a grant for the district from the Sultan and was 
also appointed Mantri, one of the highest offices in the 
State. During Inchi Jaffir's life, the Chinese being few 
in number, do not seem to have caused much trouble ; 
on his death, the grant was confirmed to his son Nga 
Ibrahim, who also succeeded to the office of Mantri; this 
was about the year 1862; but by this time the Chinese 
had greatly increased, and were divided into two rival 
factions, locally known as the Si-Kuans and the Go- Kuans. 
Each faction was supported by rich Chinese merchants in 
our Settlements, who advanced money for the mining 
operations, and having paid the revenue of one-tenth, to 
the Mantri, received the Tin, which gave them a handsome 
profit. To complicate matters more, each faction was 
united to a Chinese Secret Society in Penang ; this added 
to commercial rivalry the bitterness of a political feud. 

The Go-Kuans, though superior in having merchants of 
large capital on their side, were weak in their connection 
with the Hai-San Society, while the Si- Kuans whose finan- 
cial supporters chiefly consisted of the Chinese artizans of 
Penang, were affiliated to the Ghi Hin Society, by far 
the most powerful in the Straits. The Mantri of Larut 
was soon a mere puppet in the hands of the Chinese, both 
parties of whom tried to get the monopoly of the mines. 
At first, Nga Ibrahim sided with the Go-Kuans, who 
attacking the other side, after a great slaughter, drove 
them out of the country. 

Amongst the defeated Si-Kuans, were several British 
subjects ; these made a claim against the Sultan of Perak 
for losses amounting to $17,447. Our Government with- 
out much knowledge of the case, blockaded the coast and 
demanded satisfaction for this claim. The Sultan sub- 
mitted, and Nga Ibrahim having provided the money, 
received as a reward, almost independent powers over 
Larut. 

For some time after this, peace was restored, and both 
parties of Chinese worked together and increased in num- 
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bers, really governing themselves, and submitting to no 
other control than that of paying the duty on the Tin they 
exported from the country, to Penang. 

At the close of 1871, the number of Chinese in Larut was 
estimated at 40,000 men, and the value of tin produced 
1,276,518 dollars; that is to say the Mantri was receiving 
some 120,000 dollars, as his revenue; this enabled him to 
strengthen his position with the Government of Perak and 
to all intents and purposes,—excepting as far as ruling 
the Chinese—he was an independent Chief. By this time 
the Si-Kuans had become so powerful that the Mantri 
adapting himself to circumstances, allied himself to them, 
and for the consideration of an increased revenue, allowed 
them to attack the Go-Kuans, and with the usual slaughter 
drive them out of Larut, to seek refuge in our territories. 
These Go-Kuans however, being strongly supported by 
some of the richest Chinese merchants in Penang, and 
especially by those whose connection with the European 
merchants, gave them the ear of the European public, 
were little likely to submit to expulsion; accordingly, 
having purchased arms and chartered war-junks from 
China, they soon retaliated, and having defeated their 
enemies, took charge of the country and Mines; the 
Mantri with his usual policy, espousing their cause when 
victorious. About this time, the troubles were exag- 
gerated by the death of Sultan Ali of Perak, and a 
disputed succession. The legitimate successor, or Rajah 
Muda Abdullah, having been by some intrigue, passed 
over, the Rajah Bandahara Ismail had been appointed 
Sultan. An appeal had been made to our Government 
which had received the usual reply, “ that the Government 
would be glad to recognize the Sultan who had been 
elected by the universal choice of the country.” Mantri 
Ibrahim having been confirmed in his Government of 
Larut, identified himself with the de facto Sultan Ismail 
and the Go-Kuans, with all material advantages on his 
side. The Si-Kuans on the other hand advocated, 
G 2 
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Abdullah and divine right. In May 1872 the Mantri held 
the mines, that is to say the Go-Kuans held the only 
working-mine in the country, but this was of very little 
advantage, as the Si-Kuans held the forts at the entrance 
of the Larut river, and several fortified positions near the 
coast. The last victory of the Go-Kuans had devastated 
the country ; it was estimated that some 4,000 Si-Kuans 
had been slain, their women and children sold to the 
Malays or appropriated by the Mantri; hundreds of fugi- 
tives in forcing their way through the jungle to Province 
Wellesley had died, or been eaten by tigers, and 2,000 
wounded were received into our Hospitals in Penang. In 
July 1872, Larut, which in 1871 had contained some 
40,000 Chinese with towns and flourishing mines, was 
completely bare of all habitations, except the rival stock- 
ades, which contained some 8,000 fighting men. 

The Ghi Hin Society in Penang, and the other Chinese 
who sympathised with the Si-Kuans, were of course much 
excited, and prepared for another struggle. 

Besides the Si-Kuans, and Go-Kuans, who all came 
from the Canton Province, the coast of Larut was inhabited 
by fishermen from the Province of Hok-Kien, or Fuh- 
Kien, and these, while despising the Cantonese took the 
side of the Go-Kuans, because most of the Capitalists of 
that faction were Hok-Kiens. Another powerful race of 
Canton Chinese the Tay-Chews were engaged in cutting 
firewood on the numerous rivers and creeks of Larut and 
Perak, as all the fuel for domestic use in Penang and for 
the Sugar manufacturers of Province Wellesley is supplied 
from Perak and there is a great coasting trade in the 
article. The Hok-Kiens have the numerical superiority 
amongst the Chinese population of Penang, while the 
Tay-Chews preponderate in the Province, and the most 
influential man in the latter territory belonging to the Ghi 
Hins, his people all assisted the Si-Kuans. These combi- 
nations greatly increased the danger to the peace of our 
Colonies. 
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The Mantri having identified himself with the de facto 
Sultan, who had been recognized by our Government, was 
allowed every privilege in the way of shipping arms, pro- 
visions, etc., to his adherents the Go-Kuans; while the 
Si-Kuans received no encouragement, and consequently 


were put to straits. 

In Aug. 1872 news having come to Singapore that 
Penang was in danger from riots on account of the Larut 
disturbances, Sir Harry Ord went there with H. M. Ships 
“Thalia” and “Midge.” At that time the Si-Kuans had built 
long fast rowing-boats with 30 oars, and manned by 4o0- 
50 men; as they could not get provisions legally, they 
plundered the boats sent by the Mantri from Penang with 
provisions for his party ; and being lawless Chinese, they 
soon turned their attention to all craft they met, and 
became audacious pirates. On Sir Harry Ord’s arrival at 
Penang, of course the news quickly spread, and the pirati- 
cal boats were hidden in the net-work of creeks on the 
coast, where they were secure from discovery. The 
“Thalia” and ‘“ Midge’s” boats scoured the rivers, and 
visited the Si-Kuan forts at the mouth of the Larut river, 
where Capt. Grant of the “ Midge” was most respectfully 
received — the head fighting-men | anxiously eaquirng 
when the British Government would . pur an. eng. to the 
anarchy, and enforce a strong and impartial rule, 

Indeed amongst all classes of Chinese, and Malays, the 
universal expression was— 


‘* How can the English from Penang see this dreadful misery and slaughter, and yet 
not interfere, why does not the Government send some officers to arrange matters ?” 


Both parties of Chinese said— 


**We could easily settle things by expelling the Malay Rulers, and then fight it out 
amongst ourselves, but the country is under British Protection, so if we rebel, they will 
punish us.” “If only a bamboo with a British Flag were planted on Larut shore, we 
should be content, and would drop our quarrels and go to work at the mines sure of 
equal protection in our rights.” 


As it was the Go-Kuans fought for their own interests 
as partizans of the Sultan acknowledged by our Govern- 
ment, and the Si-Kuans were strong in the feeling that 
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their interests were identified with the Sultan “de jure,” 
whom they were sure the British would ultimately support. 

The wishes with regard to our interference were well 
known to Sir Harry Ord, but with his instructions from 
home he could do nothing but acknowledge the Mantri 
who produced documents to prove that he and the Go- 
Kuans were the rightful owners of the Larut mines, and 
that the Si-Kuans (having served his purposes) were a 
set of pirates and vagabonds. 

On this the Governor in Council, issued a proclamation 
permitting the Mantri and his Chinese to export arms 
powder, provisions, etc., and placing an embargo on every- 
thing belonging to the Si-Kuans. 

This soon brought ona crisis. During the presence of 
Sir Harry Ord and the men-of-war, for a few days, the 
Larut coast was freed from pirates, and the fishermen and 
wood-boats were able to carry on their traffic. The 
Governor returned to Singapore in the “ Thalia” and it 
was announced in Council, that affairs had been settled. 
The “ Thalia” and “ Midge” were still kept on the look- 
out for the rowing-boats, and were even accompanied by 
the Martri in kis schooner, which flew his flag. Now the 
Rajak Matti’ and ‘the Go-Kuans had been recognised as 
the lawful batty, and ‘Capt. Speedy of Abysinian fame had 
beén allowed to throw up his post as Supt. of Police in 
Penang and to recruit some hundred Sikhs and Pathans 
in the Punjab, for service against the rebel Si-Kuans ; 
these latter, by this time, had petitioned Government 
against the injustice they had received from the Malay 
Rajah ; but had been told 


“That the Government knew all about them, and that they neither deserve any help 
nor will get it.” 


There is no doubt, that at this time, the Chinese mer- 
chants who had advanced money to the Go-Kuan miners, 
made use of all the influence they had with the European 
Officials and merchants, and were determined by ruining 
the Si-Kuans, to get Larut entirely under their command 
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regardless of justice. The Si-Kuans, on their part, were 
determined not to give in; as they said: 


‘*They were not fighting against the Governor, or British Government, but against the 
treacherous Mantri who had deceived the local Government of Penang, into recognising 
a party which was really illegitimate.” 


On Capt. Grant’s visit to the Larut Forts, the Si-Kuan 
Chiefs told him that, 


‘*They would not dare to oppose the British Government, but that if the Mantri 
appeared or the Go-Kuans, they would fight to the death.” 


Accordingly on the 13th Sep. while the men-of-war with 
their boats were off the Larut River, two Officers and 
some bluejackets approached the Stockades in the Mantri’s 
Schooner with his flag flying, and the Si-Kuans opened 
fire wounding Sub-Lieuts. Lindsay and Cresswell, this 
drew on the Forts the whole strength of our force and of 
course the Chinese were soon beaten and with 4,000 men 
surrendered their position at the mouth of the River, and 
a stockade about 4 miles inland; these positions were 
handed over to the Mantri and Go-Kuans, who occupied 
them, thus leaving the Si-Kuans with two stockades, and 
enclosed between Capt. Speedy and his Sikhs inland, and 
the Mantri’s force on the Coast. Hemmed in by their 
enemies, deprived of all chance of receiving provisions or 
ammunition from Penang, it was thought that the wretched 
Si-Kuans were completely defeated. This however proved 
far, from being the case. Their rowing-boats drawing 
scarcely any water, could still find refuge in the innumer- 
able creeks intersecting the mangrove swamps on the 
coast ; and although the men in the stockades were driven 
to cut down all the cocoa-nut trees to satisfy their hunger, 
and to live on a precarious diet of the crown of the palms, 
with shiell-fish collected in the swamps, they determined to 
resist to the last. In Penang their adherents revenged 
themselves on the Mantri’s house in that Settlement, and 
there was every probability of disturbances arising between 
the rival Secret Societies. The row-boats now driven to 
desperation, sallied out and attacked every junk or coasting 
vessel they came across, plundering them of provisions and 
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arms, and invariably killing the crews on the principle that 
“dead men tell no tales.” They even attacked vessels 
in Penang Harbour, and threatened our Police Station in 
Province Wellesley. The commanders of our gunboats 
were obliged to confess themselves helpless, and had to 
stand by, and see trading junks attacked and their crews 
murdered, without being able to give any assistance. The 
firewood trade was at an end, and the Sugar manufac- 
turers in Province Wellesley at a standstill for want of 
fuel. Large bands of Chinese were being recruited in our 
Province for service in Larut, and Penang was in a state 
of agitation. 

On Sir A. Clarke’s arrival at Penang on his way to 
Singapore such was the state of matters in Perak. 

Salengor was the state which next to Perak, urgently 
demanded our interference. 

This kingdom is divided from Perak by the Birnam 
River, and runs south to the River Lingi which separates 
it from our territory of Malacca. 

Salengor from time immemorial, has been notorious as 
a haunt of pirates, the leaders of whom have generally been 
the petty Rajahs and relatives of the Sultans. 

Mr. C. J. Irving, Auditor General, S. S., in a report on 
the Native States written in the beginning of 1874, says: 


‘The troubles of Perak are of a recent date, and of an exceptional character, and 
except at Larut where a large Chinese population has grown up, and outgrown the 
power of the Malay rulers, nothing seems necessary but a settlement of a very peculiar 
and exceptional question connected with the succession to the Sultanship to place Perak 
in the category of well-ordered States. But at Salengor misgovernment appears to 
have been the invariable rule for hundreds of years, from as long ago as anything is 
known of the country, from the time that the Bugis (people of Celebes) pirates who were 
the ancestors of the present dynasty first got possession of the country; and the conse- 
quence is, that the country is little better than a wilderness, while the scanty population 
is or was, miserably oppressed by a set of semi-savage Chiefs, who as long as they were 
in power, did not confine their misdeeds to those against their own subjects, but made 
their rivers, houses-of-call, for petty pirates, harboured our runaway convicts, and were 
in all respects the ill neighbours that such a set of men might be expected to be. Such 
was the state of Salengor when I first became acquainted with it, when I acted as 
Lieut.-Governor of Malacca in 1870, and from what I have seen and heard of the 
people, from the Sultan downwards, I can see not the slightest prospect of the country, 


-in the event of its falling back into their hands, ever rising to any better condition. 


About the year 1868, the present Sultan, gave his son- 
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in-law Tunku-Udin, a brother, of the Sultan of Keddah, 
power to act as Viceroy of Salengor with the hope that 
some order might be obtained, and that an increased 
revenue might accrue to him, from the valuable Tin mines 
of the country. These mines however met with little favour 
on the part of the Rajahs, and Tunku-Udin was thwarted 
and actively opposed by the Sultan’s sons and relatives, 
notoriously, by a son Rajah Yacub, and two relatives Rajah 
Mahdi and Mahmoud. These Chiefs in 1871, had the 
hardihood to fire on one of our men-of-war the “ Rinaldo,” 
which vessel went to inquire into some outrage committed 
by the Chiefs, on British subjects; this rashness however 
met with immediate punishment, which had but a very 
temporary effect. Chinese miners had in small numbers, 
worked the mines in the District of Salengor, Klang, and 
Tukut, with varying prosperity, and subject to much op- 
pression on the part of the Malays. At Klang however, 
the seat of Tunku Udin’s Govt., a considerable number 
say 7,000 Chinese (belonging to a District in Canton 
Province named Kwei Shin) had under their energetic 
Capitan or head-man Yap-ah-loi, succeeded in establishing 
a well-built town, and in producing a large quantity of Tin, 
which was sent to the merchants of Malacca and Singapore. 
Capitan Yap-ah-Loi has indeed made the District of Klang, 
and by his influence kept the Chinese under his authority 
faithful to the cause of law and order as represented by 
Tunku Udin, though the quarrels of the Salengor chiefs 
during some years put almost an end to all mining industry, 
the Chinese spared neither money nor men to strengthen 
the hands of tlie man from whom alone could be hoped, 
any peace or good government. 

The Rajahs Yakub (alias Tunku Alang) Mahdi and 
Mahmoud, continued to oppose Tunku Udin, and to keep 
the country in a state of confusion; continual complaints 
were made by the Malacca traders as to obstacles placed 
in the way of commerce, and of petty piracies committed 
on the local coasters. In November 1873, a most atrocious 
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case of piracy and murder took place at Langat in Salengor ; 
a Malacca trading-boat was boarded by some of Tunku 
Alang’s followers and having murdered all the crew, ex- 
cepting one person, they plundered the boat’s cargo. About 
the same time, Rajah Mahmoud’s followers attacked the 
light-house at Cape Rachado and wounded some of the 
light keepers. This culminated a series of outrages, and 
called for immediate interference on our part. 

In Sungei Ujong the next state South of Salengor, 
Malay anarchy was complicated by the existence of factions 
amongst the Chinese miners. The Datu Klana recognised 
ruler of the State, was accused of assisting Rajahs Mahdi 
and Mahmoud against Tunku Udin; besides this the 
country was in a state of war with Rambau, one of the 
Negri Sambilang as the river by which the Sungei Ujong 
Tin was transported to Malacca, passed through Rambau, 
and the Datu or Ruler of that State, in Malay fashion, had 
erected stockades, and forcibly levied illegal duties on all 
produce from Sungei Ujong. Several attempts on our 
part, had been made to arrange matters, but at the time 
of Sir A. Clarke’s arrival in the Straits, nothing satisfactory 
had been arrived at, and the consequence was, that a 
lucrative Malacca trade was at a standstill.* The rest of 
the States of the Negri Sambilang were in the usual Malay 
condition of impotent disorder, but as they were inland 
countries, without any trade of importance, they need no 
mention in this paper. 

On his arrival in the Straits, Sir A. Clarke found great 
difficulties in his way, because though there was a vast 
mass of paper and correspondence, as to Native State 
Affairs, these papers had never been collated, and being 
in the greatest confusion, were almost useless as a guide 
towards a prompt solution of the pressing questions in- 
volved. 

The month of December 1873 was chiefly spent by the 
Governor in making himself as far as possible, master of 


* Since 1883 a Resident has been stationed in the Negri Sambilang.—W. A. P. 
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what had been the past condition not only of the contending 
Chinese factions but also the difficulties of the disputed 
Malay succession, and the contentions arising amongst the 
Native Chiefs of Perak. In the study necessary for this 
purpose, Sir A. Clarke was greatly assisted by the know- 
ledge and experience of the Attorney Genl. Mr. Braddell, 
the Auditor Genl. Mr. C. J. Irving, who together with 
Major McNair R.A. Colonial Engineer and Mr. Skinner 
Clerk of Councils, prepared most valuable Reports on the 
Malay aspect of the question. With regard to the Chinese 
quarrels, Capt. Dunlop R.A. Inspr. Genl. of Police, and 
myself Chinese Interpreter to the Govt. were consulted.* 
On the ist of January 1874 Sir A. Clarke commenced 
his policy of pacification by sending me on a mission to 
Penang, empowering me to open negotiations with the 
Head men of the Chinese as if acting on my own responsi- 
bility, for the purpose of ascertaining if the Chiefs of the 
two parties could not be brought to some settlement of 
their disputes. On my arrival at Penang I found that 
both parties were not quite so favourable to a settlement 
as they had been in Sept. 1873. The Si-Kuans said that 
‘if British interference meant impartiality either by making 
peace, or by leaving the Chinese to themselves, they 
wished for immediate interference ; but that if as had been 
the case for the last few months, our Govt. intended to 
drive them out of the country, and in spite of all justice, 
make the Mantri an independent Ruler, and establish the 
Go-Kuans in Larut, then they would prefer to fight it out ; 
they said that the Ghi Hins, if allowed fair play, would 
soon be able to drive Capt. Speedy, his Sikhs and the men 
with the Go-Kuans, out of the country. The Go-Kuans 


* Mr. Pickering was up to that time the only European Officer ever in the service o 
the Straits Government, who could speak Chinese; by his knowledge of the character 
of the Chinese and their various dialects he had acquired great influence over all classes ; 
besides this, having accompanied Sir H. Ord in the “ Thalia” to Penang and Sarut he 
had become intimately acquainted with the fighting Chiefs of the two factions Si-Kuans 
and Go-Kuans, and with their adherents in the Secret Societiesin Penang. Both parties 
had expressed to him the desire for peace and that the British Government would interfere 
with a strong hand to secure good order, and justice from the Malay Rulers.—Zditor 
(See bluebook from which above passage is quoted). 
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on the other hand, having now the Lieut. Govr., the Police, 
and the rich capitalists of Penang on their side, and the 
assistance of our men-of-war, were content to be allowed 
to take Larut to themselves, and on the strength of con- 
tinued British favour, they had advanced and borrowed 
large sums of money for the purchase of breach-loading 
guns, rifles, ammunition, provisions, etc. 

Against these objections I could only assure the Head 
men, that whatever the new Governor’s policy might be, 
it would be perfectly just and impartial, with the sole view 
of restoring peace to the country, and the protection of 
all classes of Chinese in their lawful pursuits. 

On these conditions the Si-Kuans laid all their affairs 
in my hands and promised to give up their row-boats, 
stockades, arms, and men, to Sir Andrew Clarke in 
seven days; stipulating of course, that Capt. Speedy and 
the Go-Kuans, should be obliged to suspend hostilities too. 
The Go-Kuans were obliged to submit, as they knew very 
well that had our Govt. been perfectly impartial, they could 
ever have resisted the Si-Kuans and Ghi Hins. 

On the 4th of Jany. I telegraphed to Singapore the 
result of my negotiations and received a reply that the 
terms were accepted by the Governor. About this time 
too, the Malay Chiefs of Perak had requested the Govern- 
ment to intervene in the settlement of their disputes, and 
that a Resident might be appointed to assist them, and 
advise them in the government of the country. On the 
receipt of the telegram from me Major McNair and Capt. 
Dunlop were sent in the chartered steamer “ Johore,” on a 
mission to Penang and Perak, to prepare for the surrender 
of the piratical boats and men, for the disarmament of the 
Chinese, and to call together all the Chiefs of Perak in- 
cluding the Mantri to meet Sir Andrew Clarke at Pulo 
Pangkor, one of the Dinding Islands off the Perak River, 
which some years before had been ceded to England. 

The idea of the Si-Kuans*Voluntarily giving up their 
boats and fighting men to the British Government was 
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much derided in Penang, but the sequel proved the sincerity 
of their desire to obtain peace, and to be able to carry on 
their mining and other business in Larut. 

Mr. Swettenham, a talented Malay scholar of the civil 
service of the Straits Settlements was sent to Perak to 
arrange with the Mantri, Capt. Speedy, and the Go-Kuans 
about an armistice, and to secure the attention of the Malay 
Rajahs at Pulo Pangkor. 

On the 13th January Sir Andrew Clarke with several 
of his Executive Council, arrived at Pulo Pangkor in the 
Colonial steamer “ Pluto,” where he remained till the 2oth, 
during this period, the following settlements were arrived 
at, which gave to Larut peace between the Chinese factions, 
and a prospect of lasting good order, which though occasion- 
ally disturbed by petty disturbances inseparable from a 
large population of Chinese, has never been seriously 
affected, up to the present moment. 

On the 14th January the Chiefs of the Si-Kuans with 
their rowing-boats, men, and arms, appeared and surrendered 
themselves to Sir A. Clarke, on the sole condition that the 
cause of their troubles should be carefully enquired into; 
that the Malay Chiefs should be controlled in the Chinese 
part of Larut, by a British Official, who should be respon- 
sible for, and rule over the Chinese. The Go-Kuans head- 
men also came in, and agreed to a general disarmament, 
to give up their war-junks, and to raze their stockades, on 
the same conditions. ; 

Both parties entered into a written bond of peace, and 
submitted all their claims to the arbitration of the British 
Government. A Commission consisting of Capt. Dunlop, 
Mr. Swettenham and myself was appointed to at once 
proceed to Larut, to demolish the Stockade Forts, disarm 
all the combatants, rescue the Si-Kuan women and children 
who had been sold to the Malays, and finally, to make a 
fair division of the mines between the two factions of 
Chinese. 


Captain Speedy was appointed with the consent of the 
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Sultan and Mantri to act as Resident in Larut and to have 
control over the Chinese population. Both parties of 
Chinese complained bitterly that their quarrels had been 
chiefly caused by the rapacity, treachery and weakness of 
the Mantri, who for his own purposes, had set them against 
eech other, and ultimately sold his country to the highest 
bidder. 

As this Paper has run to a sufficient length I hope ina 
future number of the Review to continue my narrative of 
events ending in remarks on the present and prospective 


condition of affairs. 
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A MODERN HINDU SAINT. 
By C. H. Tawney, M.A. 


A RECENT Bengali* book gives us the sayings of the late Paramahamsa 
Ram Krishna, a Hindu mystic of the present century. He was born in 
the year 1835 in the village of Kamarpukur near Jahanabad in the 
district of Hugli, and lived at the celebrated Rani Rasmani’s temple of 
Kali on the bank of the Ganges at Dakshinesvara, 6 miles north of 
Calcutta, in a room to the north-west of the twelve temples of Siva. His 
place of religious contemplation (sédhana) was the grove of Panchavati 
and the root of a zi/va-tree. His place of departure (¢ivobhdva) was a 
garden house in Kasipur, two miles north of Calcutta. He died at 1 a.m. 
on the 36th of August, 1886, and was cremated in the Varahanagar 
Burning Ghat. A zé/va-tree now marks the spot. Eighteen of his 
followers, intelligent and well-educated young men, have become ascetics, 
and are practising devotion not only in Vardhanagara, but in holy places 
(4irtha) all over India and in the Himalayas. It appears that the more 
ardent of his followers worship him as an incarnation of the Supreme 
Being. There can be no doubt that he has exercised a potent influence 
over the minds of the young men trained in our Bengal Colleges, and his 
teaching must count for an important factor in’ the present movement, 
which it is the fashion to call the Hindu revival. One of his most dis- 
tinguished disciples is Svimi Vivekananda, who met with such a hearty 
reception at Chicago, and in other parts of America, and was, on his 
return, welcomed by his countrymen in a meeting at the Town Hall of 
Calcutta. He also influenced the minds of Babu Kesav Chandra Sen and 
Babu P. C. Mozoomdar, the great leaders of the modern Brahmo move- 
ment. Writing of Rim Krishna some years before his death, Babu P. C. 
Mozoomdar thus characterizes the religion that he taught: ‘It is orthodox 
Hinduism, but Hinduism of a strange type. Ram Krishna Paramahamsa, 
for that is the saint’s name, is the worshipper of no particular Hindu god. 
He is not a Sivaite, he is not a Sakta, he is not a Vedantist. Yet he is 
all these. He worships Siva, he worships Kali, he worships Rama, he 
worships Krishna, and is a confirmed advocate of Vedantist doctrines. 
He accepts all the doctrines, all the embodiments, usages, and devotional 
practices of every religious cult. Each is in turn infallible to him. He is 
an idolator, and yet a faithful and most devoted meditator of the per- 
fections of the one formless infinite Deity, whom he terms Akhanda 
Sachchhidénanda.” The same authority tells us that Ram Krishna wor- 
shipped Siva as “the incarnation of contemplativeness and Yoga,” and as 
“the ideal of all contemplative and self-absorbed men.” Krishna he 
looked upon as “the incarnation of love,” Kali as “the incarnation of the 

* Paramahamsa Srimad Ram Krishner upadesa. Prathama bhaga. Sri Sures 


Chandra Datta dvdrad sangrihita. Calcutta. Printed at the Navavibhdkar Press 
Mechchhné Bazar Road. 
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Sakti, or power of God as displayed in the character and influence of 
women,” and Rama as “the dutiful son, the just and fatherly king, the 
staunch and affectionate friend.” As a further proof of his catholicity we 
may take the following statement of Babu P. C. Mozoomdar : “ Nor is his 
reverence confined within Hinduism. For long years he subjected himself 
to various disciplines to realize the Mahomedan idea of an all-powerful 
Allah. He let his beard grow, he fed himself on Moslem diet, he con- 
tinually repeated sentences from the Koran. His reverence for Christ is 
also deep and genuine. He bows his head at the name of Jesus, honours 
the doctrine of his sonship, and we believe he once or twice attended 
Christian places of worship.” 

Accordingly we are not surprised to find that the second of the sayings 
recorded in the little pamphlet of which we are trying to give some 
account, runs as follows: 

“* As water, being one, in different countries bears different names such 
as vari, Pini, water, agua, in the same way one Being, who is existence, 
thought and joy (Sachchhidinanda,) bears in various countries various 
names, such as A//ah, God, Hari, Brahma.” Ram Krishna is equally 
unprejudiced in his estimate of religion: “ As various kinds of staircases 
and ladders enable us to go on to the roof of a house, so there are many 
methods of entering the kingdom of God ; each separate religion exhibits 
a different method.” He goes on to illustrate this position by the story of 
two friends, who saw a chameleon in a garden. One said that the 
chameleon was red, the other said that it was blue. They both appealed to 
the gardener, who, of course, agreed with both. So God may be spoken of 
as formless and possessing form. He is approached by Faith (visvédsa). 
No spiritual guide is necessary for the truly ardent worshipper, but for the 
generality of men a helper of this kind is often required. 

Like a true mystic, Ram Krishna attached the highest importance to 
intent meditation. In this he was not above taking lessons from the 
fowler and the angler. A story is told of a devotee meeting a marriage 
procession crossing a plain, and seeing a fowler undisturbed gazing in- 
tently at his quarry : the saint bowed his head and hailed the fowler as 
his guru or spiritual guide. So too with the angler. ‘An angler was 
catching fish. A devotee went to him and said, ‘ My friend, which is the 
road to such and such a place?’ At that moment a fish was pulling at 
the angler’s float, so he concentrated all his attention on the fish, and 
when that business was over, he turned round and said, ‘ What did you 
say ?? The devotee bowed his head and said, ‘You are my spiritual 
guide (gvruz). When I meditate on the Supreme Being, I will imitate you 
in not turning my attention to anything else, until I have finished the 
business that I have in hand.’” Rdm Krishna’s sayings abound in homely 
illustrations of this kind. Paddybirds, cranes, kites, crows, mango-trees, 
and other every-day objects of life in Bengal are employed by him to 
point a moral. He compares the religious hero, struggling with the 
harassing temptations of worldly existence, to the locomotive dragging at 
a rapid rate a long line of carriages. Even the pernicious habit of génjd- 
smoking is made to yield an edifying lesson. A true devotee seeks the 
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company of other devotees, as a ganja-smoker derives no pleasure from 
smoking alone. 

In one case the saint borrows an illustration from an article of European 
luxury : ‘‘ A spring couch, when one sits upon it, gives way and when one 
rises up, resumes its previous position. So, when a worldly man hears a 
religious discourse, religious feeling gains power over his mind, but when 
he enters the world again, that feeling no longer continues.” The follow- 
ing illustration will interest the folk-lorist: ‘As the magnet rock hidden 


‘ in the depths of the sea suddenly draws from a ship its nails and other 
1 iron fittings, and causes it to go to pieces and sink, so, when true spiritual 
, knowledge arises in the soul, filled as it is with selfishness and self-conceit, 
P it sinks, like the ship, in the sea of God’s love.” It is well known that 
, the Imitation of Christ is very generally read by the Bengalis educated in 
our schools and colleges, and it is perhaps possible to trace the influence 
h of this book upon the mind of this latter-day Hindu sage. He urges his 
P disciples to avoid contention, and subtle disputations, not to place too 
os much reliance upon books, and to avoid too much familiarity with the 
ly female sex. He does not run directly counter to the prejudices of his 
eS countrymen, but rather rises above them. He holds that for a perfect 
Sel man caste distinctions are absolutely non-existent, but for an ordinary 
ts man they are necessary. In the same way he does not consider the 
of orange garb of the Sannyasi to be an indispensable requisite, but the 
he wearing of it produces a feeling conducive to devotion, as canvas shoes 
4 i and torn garments are connected with the idea of humility, and boots and 
Oo ; 


pantaloons with that of pride and self-conceit.” The following extracts are 
1). specially characteristic : “‘ As many men in this world have only heard of 
the object ice, but have never seen it with their eyes, so there are many 
preachers of religion who have only read in treatises of the nature of God, 


to but have not seen him in their lives. Again as there are many who have 
the seen ice, but never tasted it, so there are many preachers of religion who 
Be have caught a glimpse of God from a distance, but have never penetrated 
ull into the real essence of God. Only those who have tasted ice can describe 
aad its real properties, so only those who have communed with God in such 
veal ways as that of submissive service, can describe his true attributes.” 
the ‘ To teach people about God on the strength of having read about him 
5 at in books is much the same as to teach people about Benares on the 
and strength of having found that city on the map.” 
you The following parable shows the necessity of perseverance in the religious 
tual life : ‘A certain person went to dig a tank. After he had dug two cubits 
you deep, a person came and said to him, ‘ My friend, why do you spend your 
the labour in vain? You will find no water underground here; you will find 
nely nothing but sand.’ He immediately left that place, and began to turn up 
sail earth in another place. Then another person came to him and said, ‘ My 
a to friend, here there was formerly a tank ; why do you fruitlessly weary your- 
the self? If yon go a little further on to the south, and then dig, it is probable 
ig at that you will find excellent water.’ The tank-digger immediately followed 
inja- his advice. But in the next place another person came and discouraged 
5 the him. In the same way, wherever he fancied a spot, someone came and 
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dissuaded him from going on with his digging, and induced him to leave 
it. The consequence was that his tank was never dug. In the same way 
many have become bankrupt in the way of religion. The man who has 
gained faith one day, loses it the next, when he falls into trials and tempta- 
tions, and at the end it is possible that he may become a total atheist 
(ndstika); or at any rate he becomes convinced that it is impossible to 
become religious in this life.” 

It is interesting to observe that this short pamphlet contains some 
positively appalling etymologies used for the purpose of edification. Such 
a phenomenon is not altogether unknown in Europe. Whatever may be 
thought of the culture of the Saint Ram Krishna, it is impossible to read 
his sayings without conceiving a genuine respect for him. But the para- 
mount importance of the work seems to us to consist in the fact, that it 
contains the ideas of a teacher who has profoundly influenced his educated 
fellow-countrymen. It must be remembered that it is written by an Indian 
for Indians, and is not an article prepared for European consumption. 
Such books should be literally translated into English. Probably more 
could be learnt from them with regard to the real feelings of seriously- 
minded Hindus, than from volumes of travels written by gentlemen who 
rush through India at railway speed, and associate only with European 
officials and Europeanized natives, of the “boot and pantaloon” type 
reprobated by this Bengali saint. 
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THE INDIAN BRAHMA ALPHABET. 
By C. H. Tawney, M.A. 


HOFRATH BUHLER has published a pamphlet,* which may be taken as an 
instalment of his forthcoming “Grundriss der Indischen Palzographie.” 
He undertakes to prove the derivation from a Northern Semitic source of 
the alphabet in which the edicts of Asoka are written, called by the 
Europeans Lath, Southern, Indian Pali, Indian or Maurya, and by the 
Hindus Brahmi lipit. About the source of the alphabet in which the 
Shabazgarhi edict is written, (called by the Hindus Kharoshthi lip) there 
has long been a general consensus among scholars. It is generally agreed 
that this script, which like Arabic and Hebrew proceeds from right to 
left, is derived from one of the later types of the North-Eastern Semitic 
alphabet. But about the origin of the Brahma alphabet five distinct 
theories have been put forward by scholars of eminence, and supported by 
detailed arguments. These are thus summarised by Hofrath Bihler : 

(1) According to Sir A. Cunningham the Indian Pali or Brahma 
alphabet is an Indian invention, and was based on a system of indigenous 
hieroglyphics. 

“‘(2) According to Prof. Weber it is derived directly from the oldest 
Phoenician alphabet. 

**(3) According to Dr. Deecke it is descended from the Assyrian 
cuneiform character, through an ancient Southern Semitic alphabet, which 
is also the parent of the Himyaritic. 

**(4) According to Dr. Isaac Taylor it comes from an alphabet of 
Southern Arabia, the parent of the Himyaritic. 

“‘(5) According to M. J. Halévy it is of a composite character, eight 
consonants having been taken directly from the Aramaic alphabet of the 
fourth century B.C., six consonants and two initial vowels, as well as the 
medial vowels together with the Axusvara from the Ariano-Pali or 
Kharoshthi, and five consonants and three initial vowels either directly or 
indirectly from the Greek ; and this mixture is alleged to have been con- 
cocted about 325 B.c.” 

It appears that Sir A. Cunningham abandoned his own theory before 
his death, and M. Halévy’s somewhat fanciful view has not found much 
acceptance with Sanskritists. The remaining theories coincide in assigning 
a Semitic source to the ancient Indian characters, Hofrath Bihler’s 
theory confirms in the main the conclusions of Prof. Weber, published 
many years ago. With characteristic modesty Hofrath Biihler ascribes the 
fact, that he has been able to carry the investigation into the origin of the 
Brahma alphabet to a successful conclusion, to the assistance furnished by 
the labours of other scholars. Perfectly trustworthy impressions and 
facsimiles of the oldest Indian inscriptions are now before the world, 


* Indian Studies by George Biihler Wirkl. Mitglied der Kais. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. No. Ill. On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet (with a Table): 
Wien, 1895. 
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“thanks to the unwearied labours of Messrs. Burgess, Fleet, Fuhrer, 
Hultzsch, Rice, and Senart. Really good facsimiles of all the versions of 
the edicts of Asoka have been prepared and mostly published, as weil as 
faithful reproductions of the closely allied, quite or nearly contempor- 
aneous inscriptions in Dagaratha’s caves, on the Bharhut or Bharaut and 
Sanchi Stiipas, on the Ghasundi slab, in the Hathigumpha Nanaghat and 
Pabhosa caves. Moreover, the palzographic store has been unexpectedly 
enriched by Mr. Rea’s discoveries in the Bhattiproh Stipa, which have 
brought to light a new type of Brahma characters, showing a certain inde- 
pendence and, as it would seem to me, on further consideration, at least 
some very archaic forms. The explanation of these documents too has 
so far advanced as is requisite for the palzeographic enquiry.” Moreover, 
Hofrath Biihler conceives himself to be now in a more favourable position 
for the enquiry, than Prof. Weber enjoyed, when he published his con- 
clusions, owing “to the numerous discoveries in Semitic epigraphy, which 
have been made during the last thirty-nine years. Mesa’s stone, the oldest 
Sindjirli inscription and the inscription on the Assyrian weights, which are 
datable more or less accurately, each furnishes something valuable. And 
these discoveries make it also possible to adhere strictly to the general 
rule, to be observed in such inquiries, that only the signs of one period 
should be chosen for comparison.” 

An important link between the Semitic and Brahma writing has been 
furnished by Sir A. Cunningham, who has published a coin from Eran, 
in which the characters run from right to left, as in some early Greek 
inscriptions. It is possible that the discovery of this coin may have con- 
tributed to shake his belief in his early theory. 

We do not propose to follow Hofrath Biihler into the detailed com- 
parison, which he institutes between the letters of the Brahma alphabet, 
and the North-Semitic signs, from which its elements were derived. 
Readers who wish to examine the question carefully, will no doubt consult 
the original paper and the comparative table at the end of it. Suffice it 
to say that in our opinion the problem may now be considered to be, 
speaking broadly, finally solved. 

Hofrath Biihler is of opinion that the prototypes of the Brahma 
characters were introduced into India between 890 and 750 B.c. This 
appears probable from the date of the Semitic inscriptions, viz., those on 
Mesa’s stone, and the Assyrian weights. They were probably brought 
by traders, for there is evidence in the Pali Jatakas to show that the 
merchants of Western India undertook trading voyages to the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, in the fifth, perhaps even in the sixth century B.c., just 
as in our days. The inference is probable that their trade existed in 
much earlier times. Numerous Vedic hymns refer to sea voyages, and 
the later Vedic literature contains a few evidently Semitic legends. But 
the highly technical and complicated character of the alphabet makes it 
probable that it has been elaborated by Brahmans acquainted with 
phonetic and grammatical theories. Moreover, Hofrath Biihler shows 
from the practical knowledge of modern India which he acquired when 
employed in that country under the British Government, that there is 
good reason for thinking that an alphabet used by Indian traders and men 
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of business generally, would never have possessed a single medial vowel. 
The present use of medial vowels by the class referred to, is simply the 
result of English education, having been introduced in the course of the 
last fifty years. The Brahmans of India do not seem to have felt the 
necessity of writing so early as the men of business owing to their system 
of oral instruction ; but it is probable that they committed their scientific 
compositions at any rate to writing, using the MSS., no doubt, “ esoterically, 
as auxiliaries for composition and for the preservation of the texts.” 

It may seem to some of our readers that this theory postulates a sur- 
prisingly early date for the introduction of writing into India. For on this 
point there has been some difference of opinion, which may remind Homeric 
students of the fierce battle that has raged, and is even now raging, over the 
PipopOdpa woAAd of Grecian legend. But Hofrath Biihler shows that there 
is good reason for supposing that the Hindus used the art of writing exten- 
sively about three centuries before the date of Asoka. This part of his 
investigation is especially interesting, as his proofs are principally derived 
from heterodox writings, and in great measure from the Pali /d¢akas,* which 
contain a vivid picture of Indian national life before the invasion of Alexander. 

In the /d¢akas “ private and official correspondence is referred to again 
and again as something quite common.” In the Kafdhaka jdtaka we are 
told how Ka/féhaka, a slave of the Sheth or great banker and merchant of 
Benares, by means of a forged letter passed himself off as the son of his 
master, and obtained the daughter of the Sheth of another town. Letters 
are mentioned in many other /é/akas. One of them emanating from a king 
is called sd@sana, literally an order, and recalis the Sanskrit Sasana, the 
technical term for land-grants. In the Asadisa Jdtaka, the William Tell 
or Robin Hood of India is represented as cutting on an arrow the following 
letters: “I, prince Asadisa, have come and shall destroy with one arrow 
the lives of all of you: let those fly who wish to live.” He enforced his 
threat, striking with his arrow the knob of the golden dinner vessel of the 
seven besieging kings. This recalls the feat of Aster ; but the results were 
less tragic; for the kings, who were thus disturbed in their meal, took the 
hint and at once raised the siege. ‘‘ The /é/akas also contain a passage 
mentioning the use of writing for legal purposes. In the Ruru Jdtaka a 

debtor invites his creditor to come with the bonds, which he had given 
them, to the banks of the Ganges, in order to receive payment. The :.me 
Jdtaka mentions further the custom of inscribing particular important 
records or compositions on gold plates.” In the Kurudhamma Jétaka and 
the Zesakuna Jdtaka we read that valuable moral maxims were engraved on 
gold plates. 

In the Vinaya-pitaka there is mention of writing (kha) and writers 
(ekhaka). “In the Parajtka section a curious practice is forbidden to 
the Buddhist monks in which writing plays an important part.” It appears 

* Five volumes of the text have been published in the Roman character by Professor 
Fausboll. The work is being translated by a ‘‘guild” of scholars under the super- 
intendence of Professor Cowell. The first volume by Mr. Chalmers has already appeared, 
and is a model of vigorous English. Independently of the interest which the /d¢akas 


possess as a picture of the life of ancient India, they probably form the oldest collection 
of folk-lore extant. 
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that, like some philosophers of the Western world, Indian religious teachers 
were in the habit of recommending suicide to their pupils. They even 
went so far as to incite their lay-hearers to commit suicide by the promise 
of rewards in the next birth, and “they distributed tablets of wood or 
bamboo with inscriptions specifying the manner of the death and the 
rewards to be gained.” Hofrath Biihler points out that not only was the 
practice of religious suicide common in ancient India, and approved in 
certain cases by Hindu and Jain teachers, but it has occurred quite lately 
in the last thirty or forty years. At any rate the fact that written exhorta- 
tions to suicide used to be distributed is a notable proof that writing was 
extensively used in ancient India. 

The period, to which the testimony of the Parajika refers, is fixed by 
Hofrath Biihler as the fifth and probably the sixth century B.c., as Prof. 
Oldenberg has given good reasons for believing that it was composed 
before the year 400 B.c. In order to prove the early date of the /étakas, 
he enters into a very interesting disquisition. Many of the /dfakas, as is 
well known, are represented in the Sanchi and Bharahut Stiipas, and there- 
fore cannot be later than the third century B.c. But there are many reasons 
for thinking them to be much older. They represent India mainly as it 
was in pre-Buddhistic times. They evidently belong to the period before 
the rise of the great Eastern dynasties of the Nandas and the Mauryas, 
when Pataliputra had become the capital of India. They depict India, 
when it was broken up into a number of small states, and they know nothing 
of great empires like that of Asoka. The great university of India appears 
to have been Takkhasila, in Gandhara, the capital of Taxiles the ally of 
Alexander. This is especially interesting, as Panini the great Indian 
grammarian was a native of Gandhara, which was therefore probably a 
stronghold of Brahmanicai learning in the fourth and fifth centuries. For 
the religious atmosphere of the /d¢akas is Brahmanical or rather, perhaps, 
purely Indian. ‘The prevalent religion of the period described in the 
Jatakas is that of the Path of Works (karma-marga) with its ceremonies 
and sacrifices. Side by side with these appear popular festivals, with general 
merrymakings and copious libations of Sura, as well as the worship of 
demons and trees.” Even the palaces of kings are represented as made 
of wood, and the civilization is in various other respects primitive. 

It will be evident that this pamphlet possesses an abiding interest for the 
student of the social development of India, independently of its principal 
object, which is the solution of the most important problem of Indian 
paleography, a study, which, as Hofrath Biihler regretfully remarks, has 
been somewhat “neglected on account of unfavourable circumstances.” 
Indeed to the general reader the dissertations on the social and political 
condition of India in ancient times, and the light which the writer is 
enabled to throw on them by his familiarity with the present life of the 
Indian people, will perhaps prove more attractive than the main palzo- 
graphical investigation. 

As the paper is written in English, it is to be hoped that it will attract 
the attention of Indian scholars, who have of late years begun to take a 
lively interest in the scientific study of the antiquities of their native land. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE BNE-ISRAEL.* 
By Pror. Dr. E. Monret. 


WHENCE did the Israelites originally proceed? From what country came 
those tribes of the Bné-Israel who, invading Palestine, ended by settling in 
it as indisputable masters? This is the question which I purpose to 
examine in this paper. 

On this problem the Old Testament gives us only one piece of informa- 
tion ; and besides, the fact which it relates with reference to this subject 
regards only the antiquity of the nation, pushed back to a very distant date, 
but not to its first origin. It tells us (Gen. xi. 28, xv. 7, compared with 
Neh. ix. 7), that the Israelitic tribes started in a North-Eastern direction 
from Ur-Kasdim, where they had dwelt for some time. 

Ur, as shown by the adjunct Kasdim, was in Chaldea ; and Schrader 
was the first to identify it with the Uru of the cuneiform inscriptions— 
El Mughair of our time,—an identification which seems to me to be 
solidly established. For Eupolemus, a Jewish historian of the IId. 
Century B.c., cited by Eusebius (Pracp. Evang. ix. 17) tells us that 
Abraham was born in the Babylonian town of Kapapivn or Ovpin, which 
(he says) means IIdAus xaAdaiwy, and this agrees with the text of Genesis. 
The name Kayapivy can only be derived from the Arabic »3= moon ; and 
we know that the Uru of the cuneiform inscriptions, situated on the right 
bank of the Euphrates between Babylon and the Persian Gulf, was the 
seat of a moon worship, in the person of the god Sin. The first historical 
traces, therefore, which we find of the Bné-Israel are in the south of 
Babylonia, and only a little distance from the Persian Gulf; and (no in- 
significant detail) on the right bank of the Euphrates, that is on the bank 
which was most easily accessible to people coming from Arabia. Ur of 
the Chaldeans is most certainly not the place of the origin of the Bné 
Israel, but only the most ancient station that we know of, where they 
staid for a time. 

A first important point to be here noticed is that, according to oriental 
tradition, the Israelites are not the only people which, at the beginning of 
their migrations as recorded in history, have started from the south of 
Babylonia. According to their tradition, southern Chaldea and the regions 
near the Persian Gulf were,—at a very remote period, before the year 
2000 B.C., that is to say about the date which can be assigned to the first 
migrations of the Bné-Israel—the centre of a great movement of peoples, 
—a movement which pushed them on and caused them to advance from 
the South towards the North-East. The Pheenicians, if we are to believe 
their traditions as related to us by Herodotus and Trogus Pompeius, came 
from the Persian Gulf. This information, derived from such ancient 
sources, which would corroborate one of the etymologies advanced for 


* Translated from the French by J. P. V. D’Eremao, D.D. 
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their name, (—that derived from the country of Phun, Pun, Punt, men- 
tioned in Egyptian inscriptions*—) might perhaps be verified, if the 
Phoenicians were Semites, But, notwithstanding the indication given by 
their language which so closely approaches the Hebrew, they seem rather 
to belong to the great Chanaanitic family, as is, moreover, stated in the 
genealogical table in Gen. x. 17-20. 

Though we may consider the Phcenician traditions as fabulous or at 
least incapable of verification, one fact still remains certain, (as stated by 
Pietschmann in his History of the Phoenicians published in 188g), that 
this people, far from being autochthonous, came from the south. Now as 
this southern region cannot have been Arabia, the country of the Semites, 
much less Egyptian Africa or Central Asia, we are compelled to admit, 
that this southern land whence the Phoenicians started must be sought in 
the plains watered by the Euphrates. 

Thus the south of Chaldea (Ur Kasdim), Babylonia or Mesopotamia, 
that is to say (using a geographical term less restricted and more definite), 
the regions lying to the East of Arabia, were those which witnessed, in 
remote ages, the migrations of people towards the North-East. These 
peoples, or at least the Israelites, most certainly had not their origin in this 
region, in which they kad only sojourned for a time, and which had 
already, from time immemorial, been inhabited by the Chaldeans, a race 
absolutely different from theirs. 

The Arab traditions, which establish a very strict relationship between 
the Arabs and the Aramaeans, or, to speak in a more general way, between 
the various Semitic groups, throw some light on the problem which I am 
attempting to solve. 

I do not intend, in this short article, to reproduce the genealogy of the 
original races of Arabia, as given by the historians of that nation, or to repeat, 
for this purpose, the labours of Caussin de Perceval, and other learned 
men who have specially studied the subject. One or two instances will 
suffice to establish my proposition. Thus among the most ancient races 
that have dwelt in Arabia, the Moutéakkhara are descended from Sem, 
through ‘Abir, the Eber of the Bible, whose name has been given to the 
Hebrew people. Thus, too, the ‘Ariba, the first inhabitants of Arabia, 
whence also came the ‘Amalica (Amalekites), the Adites, ef, are all 
descendants of Aram and of Lud, the son of Sem, ef. In other words, all 
who belong to the Semitic race,—Arabs, Hebrews, Aramaeans, e/¢.,—are of 
Arabic origin. 

These traditions establish, in the second place, the fact that the Adites, 
an important branch of the ‘Ariba, invaded Irak, India and Egypt, which 
implies that their first migrations took them to Babylonia, or Chaldea, 
more than 2000 years B.c. These traditions are summarized by Abulfeda 
in his Pre-Islamitic History, where he says (Edit. Fleischer, p. 13) :— 
“When the children of Noah separated, there fell to the portion of the 
sons of Sem, Irak, Persia and all [the land] that lies beyond, as far as 
India.” An echo of these same remote records he collects at p. 20 in 


* The country of Punt extended from the Persian Gulf to the Somali coast. 
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these words : “‘Some relate that Abraham was born in the region of El- 
Ahwaz ; others in Babylonia or Irak.” 

Doubtless these traditions are far from possessing all the clearness and 
precision which could be desired ; but is it not the very nature of tradition 
to be only the means of a confused handing down of a truth,—the feeble 
reflexion of a light which at one time shone with brilliance? Such as it is, 
we should make use of tradition and we should be only too glad to have 
the information which even this feeble ray furnishes. In our case, this 
tradition teaches us the common origin of the Semitic peoples,—their 
common cradle in Arabia,—their first migrations (common to them all) 
towards the East, towards Chaldea. The first and third of the facts which 
it records are both confirmed by the Old Testament, that is to say, by the 
tradition of the Bné-Israel themselves. 

A last set of considerations tends also to establish the proposition which 
I advance :—on the one hand, the strict relationship between the various 
Semitic dialects, and on the other, the antiquity of the Arabic language. 

It is unnecessary, in a Review especially dedicated to Oriental Studies, 
to prove the first of these statements, and Renan’s famous “ /istoire des 
Langues Semitiques,” and the lamented Dr. Wright’s remarkable essay on 
the “Comparative grammar of the Semitic Languages,” demonstrate the 
fact too clearly, to render further proof necessary. The relationship is 
indeed so close, that at the VIII. International Congress of Orientalists 
held at Stockholm, it was under consideration to work out a Grammar and 
a Vocabulary of the original Semitic language, whence proceeded the 
different dialects, as from a common source. 

As to the antiquity of the Arabic language, that too is quite incontestible. 
Its prodigious richness, and the perfection of its grammatical periods, which 
render it at once one of the most beautiful and one of the most difficult 
among the languages of the world are evidences of a long course of 
development, a high evolution, a progressive advancement, achieved step 
by step, leading us back to a very remote epoch as that of the origin of the 
Arabic language. 

It is not a less striking fact, that the Arabic has preserved, better than 
the other Semitic dialects, certain traces of ancient grammatical forms ; so 
that we very frequently have to recur to it for the solution of linguistic 
difficulties which are encountered in the sister languages: and this compels 
us to assign to it a very high antiquity. But if the Arabic is a very ancient 
language, that does not imply that the Hebrew or the Aramaic are [com- 
paratively] younger. Now it is precisely here that Semitic Epigraphy on 
the one side and Arab Tradition on the other enter into our discussion and 
bring us back to the problem which we are trying to solve. 

The ancient inscriptions brought from Arabia by Doughty, Huber, 
Euting, Halévy, e¢c., prove that a close relationship exists between ancient 
Aramaic and ancient Arabic. Such is this relationship, that Renan, in his 
“* Histoire du Peuple a’Israel” (t. I. p. 10) has advanced a statement which 
seems to me to be [somewhat] exaggerated : “ All that comes from Arabia 
in the shape of inscriptions, is Aramaic.” This very important fact is con- 
firmed in the most remarkable manner by Arabic tradition. Abulfeda, re- 
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lating the ancient remains of pre-Islamite times, wrote (p. 16): “ Among 
the children of Sem, there was one, Aram, the son of Sem, and Aram had 
several sons . . . and the language of the children of Aram was the 
Arabic.” Thus Epigraphy bears witness to the somewhat Aramaic 
character of ancient Arabic, while tradition attests the somewhat, or 
entirely, Arabic character of the ancient Aramaic language. From these 
facts it follows that the cradle of the Semitic languages was certainly in 
Arabia ; and from this to the conclusion that the people also, who spoke 
these languages had their cradle in Arabia, there is only one step, which 
everything induces us to take. 

The demonstration which I have tried to give of my proposition may 
seem to the reader incomplete or insignificant ; and it may be said that 
each argument should have been developed in detail. If I have not done 
so, it is of set purpose ; and, besides, there is no necessity in this place for 
entering into minute details of the Arabic genealogical traditions, or of 
questions of comparative philology. The object pursued in this article is 
to give briefly the elements of the problem and of its solution. In matters 
of science, method is everything ; the path to follow is that of a methodic 
grouping of facts in their necessary and logical order, for the purpose of 
arriving at the knowledge of other facts which flow thence as corollaries : 
this is the essential point. I have tried to apply exactly this method 
of investigation to the solution of the problem I had set myself, being 
certain that any new facts which may hereafter be noted, will serve only to 
confirm the method I have followed and the proposition I have advanced. 
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TENTH REVIEW ON THE 


“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


SACRED LAWS OF THE ARYAS. PART IL VASISHTHA 
AND BAUDHAYANA, TRANSLATED BY GEORG BUHLER. 


(Vo. XIV.) 
By JOHN BEAMES, B.c.s. (RET.). 


THE volume now before us contains two more of the Manuals of Hindu 
religious precepts the first two of which were reviewed in the October 
number of this Journal. Composed originally, as the learned translator 
points out, “not for the benefit of Aryans in general, but in order to 
regulate the conduct of particular sections of the Brahmanical Cominunity ” 
these Manuals exhibit in great detail the elaborate network of prohibitions, 
restrictions, and duties by which the daily life of members of the sacred caste 
was “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” till it seems almost impossible for human 
beings to have existed under such intolerable bondage. And yet like 
plants in pots, or birds in cages, they did live and not only bore the burden 
but even in the course of ages grew to like it and be proud of it, wearing 
their chains not as badges of slavery but as honourable distinctions. 
Through the long ages in which the Greek was winning for humanity the 
priceless possession of individual liberty graced by art and science, and the 
Roman was laying deep and firm the principles of law and order, the 
Indian was busily forging the chains which he fondly hoped would bind 
the human race to the feet of a proud sacerdotal caste, distinguished only 
by a disdainful rejection of nearly everything that could minister to the 
well-being of humanity. What resulted from this system, the history of 
India only too clearly shows. 

The first of the two Sitras in this volume bears the name of the famous 
Rishi Vasishtha, either because it was considered to have been promul- 
gated by him, or more probably because it contained the essence of the 
doctrines attributed to him bytradition. In the Introduction this question, 
as well as those of the probable date and position in sacred literature of 
the treatise are fully discussed, and may be studied by those interested in 
such obscure questions. To the general reader the contents of the work 
will probably be more attractive, than dry speculations as to its age and 
authenticity. It opens with general rules. ‘‘The sacred law has been 
settled by the revealed texts and by the tradition of the sages.” If on any 
point there is no such rule, then the practice of learned and virtuous men 
is to be the guide, provided that no worldly‘motive for them is perceptible. 
For in order completely to stop the mouth of all cavillers, and to drive 
common sense out of the field, it is laid down that ‘‘ Acts sanctioned by 
the sacred law are those for which no worldly cause is perceptible.” This 
law prevails throughout Aryavartta, the sacred land of the Hindu, the limits 
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of which are defined in various ways. According to one view this holy 
land is bounded on the west by the region where the Saraswati disappears 
in the sands of Patiala, on the south by the Vindhya range, on the north by 
the Himalayas and on the west by the “ Black Forest,” that is the far- 
spreading tangled mass of hills and jungle, the haunted ill-famed Jharkhand 
of Indian legend which stretches from the south of Behar through Chutia 
Nagpur and Midnapore to the plains of Orissa. Others extend it to the 
whole country between Himalaya and Vindhya from sea to sea, while 
others again adhere to the simple old poetical definition of it as ‘‘the land 
where the black antelope grazes.” The fundamental idea of all Brahmanism 
is clearly laid down at the outset. ‘The three lower castes shall live 
according to the teaching of the Brahman. The Brahman shall declare 
their duties. And the King shall govern them accordingly. But a King 
who rules in accordance with the sacred law may take a sixth part of the 
wealth of his subjects. Except from Brahmans.” No earthly King is the 
Brahman’s master. He is not to be made a source of subsistence. 

The lawful occupations of a Brahman are six—Studying the Veda, 
teaching, sacrificing for himself, sacrificing for others, giving orders, and 
accepting gifts. Those of a Kshatriya are three—studying, sacrificing for 
himself and giving gifts and his peculiar duty is to protect the people by 
his weapons. Those of the Vaisya are the same as the Kshatriya, but his 
peculiar duty is agriculture trading, tending cattle and lending money at 
interest. Finally the simple business of the Sudra is to serve the superior 
castes. To these is added the general rule that those who are unable to 
live by their own lawful occupation may adopt that of the next inferior 
caste, but never that of a higher caste. 

Very interesting as containing the germs rather than the developed 
principles of the caste-system of later times are the provisions regarding 
purification, impurity, lawful and forbidden food and penances. The 
chapter on legal procedure also is curious, though too brief and concise to 
be of much value as a picture of real life. Oral and documentary evidence 
are both mentioned, the one to be controlled by the other. Terrible are 
the fulminations against giving false evidence but like many other terrible 
threats their effect has not been so great as the lawgiver,expected. Men, 
he says, may speak an untruth where ladies are concerned ; as Shakespeare 
puts it “ men were deceivers ever,” or where their lives are in danger or the 
loss of their whole property is involved or for the sake of a Brahman. 
But the man who gives false evidence in a judicial proceeding for the sake 
of a relative or for money “ deprives the ancestors both of his spiritual and 
natural families of their place in heaven.” This consideration does not 
apparently vex the mind of the modern Indian witness much. 

In the chapter on “rules of conduct” there is a great deal that is 
curious. Matters of importance are here mixed up with infinite pettinesses. 
Side by side with lofty moral precepts regarding the subjugation of the 
senses, liberality, truthfulness and purity we find it solemnly laid down that 
a Brahman must not make his joints or his nails crack, nor gather fruit by 
throwing a brickbat at it nor by throwing another fruit at it; while in the 
very next verse he is warned against becoming a hypocrite, and forbidden 
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to learn a language spoken by barbarians! Very characteristic is the pro- 
hibition against being ‘‘ uselessly active.” One does not often see the 
native of India unnecessarily industrious. Still more remarkable is the 
concluding verse of the whole chapter; “he is a true Brahman regarding 
whom no one knows if he be good or bad, if he be ignorant or deeply 
learned, if he be of good or bad conduct.” 

Baudhdyana’s work is more fragmentary in character than the others. 
It is apparently one of the oldest Manuals based on the Black Yajur Veda, 
and was written in Southern India. Ruder in style and less methodical in 
arrangement than later works, it is interesting rather to the scholar than to 
the general reader. Much of its contents has already been noticed in the 
former manuals. 

It is striking however to note that in Baudhayana’s time there was a 
dispute regarding certain practices between the Brahmans of the north and 
those of the south. ‘The Southerns held it lawful to eat in the company of 
an uninitiated person, or of one’s wife, to eat stale food, to marry the 
daughter of a maternal uncle or a paternal aunt. All which things were 
unlawful to the Northerns. They however might deal in wool, drink rum, 
sell animals which have teeth in both jaws, follow the profession of arms 
and go to sea. The Southerns might do none of these things. 

Some sages settled the dispute by saying that for each of these customs 
the practice of the country was the authority, an act not lawful in the 
north was lawful in the south and vice versa. But the severe Gautama 
condemned the whole of them. Baudhayana himself does not decide 
which of these two views is right, though he inclines to the Southern view, 
and defines the limits of Aryavarttd in the same words as Vasishtha and 
zives a long list of other countries whose inhabitants he says are of mixed 
or degraded origin and whose practices therefore should not be imitated. 
Of the first or mixed class are they of Avanti (Ujain) Anga (Bhagalpur) 
Magadha (South Bihar) Surashtra (South Kathiawar), the Dakhin (vulgo 
Deccan) and Sindh, also two unknown tribes the Sauviras (probably in the 
Panjab) and Upavrits. Of the second or degraded class are the Arattas 
(the modern district of Gujrat in the Panjab), Pundras (Northern Bengal), 
Vangas (Eastern Bengal) and Kalingas (between Orissa and the Krishna 
river). The Sauviras come in here also and probably indicate forest tribes 
inhabiting the Vindhyas from Orissa to Gujarat. The Karaskaras and 
Prantinas do not seem to be known. 

In this as in previous reviews all that can be done is to point out the 
principal features of interest in the works reviewed. To do justice to 
those countless points worthy of notice either as throwing light on the 
development of Brahmanism, or as illustrating modern Indian customs 
and modes of thought would occupy many pages. Enough has perhaps 
been written to give an idea of the profound and varied interest of these 
attractive works which is so admirably brought out by the masterly transla- 
tion and editorial skill of one of the leading Sanskrit scholars of our time. 
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For facility of reference we propose to publish at the end of some of our quarterly 
reviews of one or more of “The Sacred Books of the East” Series, a complete list 
of them, brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars 


generally will consider to be a useful addition. 


(1st January, 1896) : 


The Series now stands as follows 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by F. MAx MULLER.) 





First Series, Vols. I.—XXIV. Demy 8vo., 

cloth. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. 
Miter. Part I. ros. 6d. 

Vol. Il. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsish- 
tha, and Baudhayana. Translated by Prof. GEorG 
Binuer. Part I. 10s. 6d 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. 
Texts of Cameron. Translated by James Lecce. 
Part I. ras. 

Vol. IV. The Senkheetn. Part I. The Ven- 
didad, Translated by James DaRMESTETER. New 
edition. 14s. 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. 
W. West. Part I. ras. 6d. 

Vols. VI. and IX. The Qur’dn. 
E. H. PALMER. 21s. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishzzu. 
by Jutius Jotty. tos. 6d. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita, with The Sanat- 
sugatiya, and The Anugita. Translated by KAsHINATH 
TRIMBAK TELANG. Ios. 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali 
by F. Max MUtLteEr ; and The Sutta-Nipata, translated 
from Pali by V. FAUSBOLL; being Canonical Books of 
the Buddhists, os. 6d. 

Vel. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 
by T. W. Ruys Davips. ros. 

Vol. XII. The Satapatha- Brttunawe, according 
to the Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated 


by i? Ecce.inc. Part I. Books I. and II. 
12s. . 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OL- 
DENBERG. Part I. ros, 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
tavght in the Schools of. Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha 
and Baudhayana. Translated by GeorG BUHLER. 
Part II. tos. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. 
Max Mi rer. Part II. ros. 6d. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James LEGGE. 

Part II. ros. 


Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
Pali by T. W. Ruys he! and HERMANN OLDEN- 


BERG. Part II. ros. 6d. 

Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part Il. res. 6d. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life 
of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, A.D. 420, and 
from Chinese into English by SAMUEL BEAl.. ros. 6d. 

vn XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from Pali 


y T. W. Ruys Davivs and HERMANN OLDENBERG. 


Translated by F. Max 


Translated by E. 


Translated by 


Translated 


Translated from Pali 


me III. ros. 6d. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-puzdarika ; or, the 
— the True Law. Translated by H. Kern. | 
12s. 
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Vol. XXII. Gaina-Sfitras. Translated from 
Prakrit by HERMANN Jacosi. Part I. ros. 6d. 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Tran- 
slated by James DaRMESTETER. _ 10s. 6d. 


Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 


W. West. Part III. 10s. 6d. 
Second Series, Vols. XXV.—XLIX. Demy 
8vo., cloth. 
Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by GrorG 
BUHLER. ais. 
Vol. XXVI. The Satapatha-Brahmama. Tran- 
slated by Jutius EGGerinc. Part II. 12s. 6d. 


Vols. XXVII. and XXVIII. The Sacred Books 
of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by 
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Vols. XXIX. and XXX. The Gyrthya-Sitras, 
Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by 
HERMANN OLDENBERG. 

Part I. (Vol. XXIX). 12s. 6d. 
Part II. (Vol. XXX). 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. Tran- 
slated by L. H. Mitts. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. 
Max Micier. Part I. 18s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-Books. Trans- 
ony by Jutius Jotty. Part\I. Narada, Brihaspati. 


Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Sitras, with Sankara’s 
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Vol. XXXV. The Questions of King Milinda, 
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AVIDS. 10s. 
Vol. PSXXVL The Questions of King Milinda. 
Part II. reas. 6d. 
Vol. XXXVII. The Contents of the Nasks, as 
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Vols. XXXIX. and XL. The Sacred Books of 
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Translated by Juttus EGGELING. 12s 6d. 
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KASH MIR.* 


By WaLTER R. LAWRENCE, C.I.E. 


WHEN I was asked to give a lecture on Kashmir I had to consider the 
subjects which might prove interesting, and I have decided to look upon 
you as about to proceed to the beautiful Valley and shall mention a few of 
the things which may be worth your notice. I will not distract you with 
figures and statistics. These can be obtained from books. I will only 
mention that the Valley of Kashmir is cradled in the Himalayas at an 
average height of 6,000 ft. above the sea, that it is about 84 miles in length, 
and 20 to 25 miles in breadth. North, East and West range after range 
of mountains guard the Valley from the outer world, while on the South it 
is cut off from the Punjab by rocky barriers 50 to 75 miles inwidth. Away 
from the world, away even from the moonsoon rains of India one might 
have expected that Kashmir would have been left to itself, but its beauty 
and rumoured wealth allured the Moghals, and from the end of the 16th 
century the Kashmiri people have groaned under a foreign yoke. New 
masters introduced new manners, but there is a passive resistance about 
the Kashmiri which gently baffles all suggested changes, and from the first 
the people have looked upon their Moghal, Pathan and Sikh rulers as 
institutions not come to stay. Their customs and ideas have therefore not 
been greatly affected by foreign influence, and the Kashmiris are now very 
much what they were in the old days of Hindu rule. But at last there 
came the English with their assignees the Dogras and their Pax Britannica, 
and I think the Kashmiri is beginning to grasp the idea that there isa 
permanency in this newest phase of their history. I believe that the ideas 
and customs of the people will change, and I admit that in some direc- 
tions change is desirable. It is of the highest importance that the people 
of Kashmir should have some permanent solid fact to cling to. It was 
pathetic to see a whole nation absolutely incredulous of any perma- 
nence of institutions or of the existence of good in man or in nature. 
Tyrant after tyrant tortured and degraded them, while as awful interludes 
came fires, floods, earthquakes famines, and cholera. If you go as I hope 
you will to Kashmir, on your way to the Capital—Srinagar—you will pass 
a place named Pattan where you will see two stately temples of the gth 
century—injured alas! by the push of an earthquake. In Pattan there is a 
population of about 165 families. In 1885 seventy persons perished in the 
earthquake. In 1892 55 persons were carried off by cholera. Picture this 
happening in an English village. I think the survivors would be unhinged 
—apt to question the truth that all is ordered for the best. It is sad to 
listen to a man recounting in a simple matter of fact way how some of his 
relatives perished in the famine of 1877-79, how others were crushed to 
death in the earthquake of 1885, and how the few survivors dropped like 


* This paper was delivered as a Lecture before the East India Association on the 
13th ultimo. For discussion thereon see “ Proceedings ” elsewhere in this Review. —Zu. 
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flies in the cholera of 1892. I have been a witness of the horrors of the 
cholera, and of the ruin of the floods, while of famine and earthquake there 
are many silent though vivid mementoes. One sees in the courtyard of the 
house a wigwam made of branches—it is a retreat for the family when the 
earth begins to shake. One talks to a villager on any subject and the 
famine like King Charles the First in Mr. Dick’s Memorial is at once 
dragged in, and with a sigh he quotes the old sad proverb: “ Drag tsalih 
tah dag ¢salih na,”—the famine has gone but its stains remain. I think 
that much that is to be regretted in the disposition of the Kashmiris arises 
from the constant fears and doubts which they feel regarding the terrible 
forces of nature. The Valley is full of superstitions, which the religions of 
the country foster and accentuate ; the administrations of the past have 
shaken all faith in the honesty and benevolence of rulers, and when on the 
top of this calamities recur again and again, which make men lose all 
confidence in the order of the universe, we have a chain of circumstances 
not conducive to the formation of a vigorous and reliant national character. 
Superstitution has made the Kashmiri timid. Tyranny has made him a 
liar, while physical disasters have made him selfish and incredulous of the 
existence of good. Fires, famines, floods and cholera can ail be prevented, 
and the consideration that efforts devoted to the removal of these evils will 
eventualiy result in the moral amelioration of the much abused and little 
pitied inhabitant of Kashmir, should excite the State to grapple with them 
regardless of cost and labour. 

I have dwelt on this subject because it has been the fashion to abuse the 
Kashmiri, to scoff at his cowardice, and to pillory him asa liar. No one 
made allowances for his unfortunate surroundings, and the officials in order 
to justify a system of government which was cruel and wrong, urged 
adroitly that the Kashmiri was a peculiar person who required peculiar 
treatment. The officials used to tell me more in sorrow than in anger that 
the cultivators of the Valley were lazy, dishonest and treacherous. They 
were lazy because the simple proposition ‘“‘Yus karih gonglu sui karih 
krao ”—“‘ he who ploughs shall reap” was ignored at harvest time, and 
the tax collector took what he liked ; they were lazy because they were 
seized for forced labour at a time when the rice fields required their close 
attention day and night ; they were dishonest for their masters were dis- 
honest, and I doubt whether in Kashmir honesty was the best policy under 
the old régime; they were treacherous for a terrible system had been 
introduced of espionage and blackmailing—a system which has had a sad 
effect on the national character. Every man distrusts his neighbour as 
being a potential spy. A curious result of this espionage is the absence 
of crime. Out of an agricultural population of 671,000 only 4o find their 
way to prison in a year. Criminal pursuits become unpopular when one’s 
neighbours are all members of a very efficient Criminal Investigation 
Department. I will not go into the question of the hateful corvée which has 
been abolished but I can never forget that common and saddest of sights 
in Kashmir—the large group of men sitting on the ground awaiting in 
anxious doubt the orders of the Pressgang. Their faces would have 
furnished studies of fear, hate, hopelessness and shame. A great change 
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has come. So far as agriculture is concerned the Kashmiris are no longer 
lazy. No man can work harder or more efficiently than the Kashmiri 
when he has the will. I have seen them perform prodigies of effort and 
strength when restoring some old shrine under the leadership of the abbot. 
I have seen them carrying loads for the repair of an irrigation work which 
would astonish an Englishman, and I have seen rice fields and vegetable 
gardens cultivated in a manner which could not be surpassed by an English 
agriculturist. I think that the rampant and widespread dishonesty of old 
is passing away, and that if the officials deal fairly by the people they will 
respond. At any rate they now pay their revenue, and feel some shame 
when detected in a lie. Confidence has been won and hope has been 
awakened. 

I will not weary you by details of the abuses which existed and of the 
reforms which have been introduced. I have only alluded to the dis- 
advantages under which the Kashmiris have lived in order that those of 
you who may visit the Valley may not accept at once the proposition 
“that every prospect pleases and only man is vile.” If you will make 
allowances for their past history and think of the old system of Govern- 
ment, and if you will talk to the people in their villages away from the 
artificial and corrupting influence of Srinagar you will find a clever witty, 
gentle and charming folk, living quiet useful and honest lives. In their 
domestic relations they are admirable—one never hears of scandals. All 
they ask for is to be left alone in their lovely valleys and their simple 
prayer is one which happily finds no place in our English Litany “ Hakim 
tah Hakim,” from ‘the ruler and the doctor good Lord deliver us.” They 
believe in an hereditary curse, but I am glad to say that an idea has now 
sprung up that the curse came to an end with the flood of 1893. 

If you go by the mail you can reach Kashmir in 3 weeks, and at 
Baramula where the great river—the Hydaspes of the ancients—leaves the 
valley you will find a boat awaiting you in which you spread your bed and 
set up your table. Your boat will cost you about #1 a month, and one 
of the clever crew will board you for a shilling a day. He will give you 
excellent mutton and fowls, fish of the river, the best of fruit and good 
vegetables, but you must eschew beef for Mussalman Kashmir is under the 
rule of a Hindu Chief. The crew will tow you up the river, and if you are 
wise you will walk along the bank, treading as you go the blue iris and en- 
joying the music of a thousand larks. As the river winds you look on some 
new snow peak rising into the turquoise sky over the deeper blue of the 
mountains. Then when lunch time comes you will be glad in June to sit 
under the shade of the most perfect tree in the world—the Oriental Plane 
—the Chenar. This Royal tree was introduced by those grand Moghals 
who loved, appreciated and embellished the beautiful valley. If as you 
ought you arrive in Spring you will find Kashmir alight with the pink and 
white promise of the orchards, and if you are lucky you will see a wonder 
of colour in the almond blooms. You will I hope pay a visit to the hop- 
gardens where we have grown good hops for the great Indian brewery, and 
have made a handsome profit. Soon after this you will reach the entrance 
to the great lake—the Wular, a corruption of the Sanskrit Ullola, the lake 
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with the “ high going waves.” This covers an area of 78 square miles, and 
produces the Singhara nut—or water chestnut. Its kernel which is white 
and mealy is either ground into flour, or parched and eaten as porridge. 
One pound is sufficient for a day’s food. The Wular is much dreaded by 
the boatmen and if there is a sign of wind the lake with the “high going 
waves” is left severely to itself. Once when time was pressing I insisted on 
crossing, but before we had gone far I saw the folly of my order. The 
boats are flat bottomed and their thatch roof places one at the mercy of the 
wind. My boatmen gave up paddling and fell to their prayers, and the 
father of the crew solemnly informed me that he thought it time to tie the 
legs of his 3 sons together. When I asked the object of this extraordinary 
proceeding he said it would facilitate the recovery of their corpses. Once 
Maharaja Gulab Singh—the Dogra Chief to whom the English assigned 
Kashmir—was caught in a storm. At the advice of a Brahmin Minister 
he doffed his turban in acknowledgment of the superior power of the King 
of the Lake. The storm of course then ceased. 

After pleasant windings, passing on your way picturesque villages, 
screened by willows and alive with rosy-faced pretty children you will 
come to the City of the Sun, Srinagar, to my mind in spite of its confusion 
and squalor the most beautiful and interesting place I have ever seen. As 
you proceed up the river now running hard between the cedarn bridges 
which knit the river-banks into one, little barks laden with curios dart out 
froin the banks, and plausible fluent English speaking pirates step jauntily 
on your boat and announce that your Honour is going to bank with them. 
Silver, copper, brass, papier-maché, wood-carving, and exquisite stuffs of 
shawl wool fine as silk are poured out on your deck, while for six shillings 
you may buy a suit of homespun. The neighbourhood of Srinagar is 
delightful, and there is no more beautiful spot in the world than the Dal 
Lake, around which cluster memories of the splendid Moghal times. The 
beautiful gardens of Shalamar and Nishat, pleasure haunts of Selim and 
Naurmahal—the breezy park of Planes, dotted with the white tents of 
the English visitors who bathe and fish and sail, and enjoy a holiday of 
shooting, cricket, polo and golf such as no other country can give—these 
will not disappoint the most exacting. I can quite understand the feelings 
of the Emperor Jehangir, when he was asked on his death bed if he wanted 
anything, he replied: “Only Kashmir ;’—Only Kashmir !—only exquisite 
- scenery—snow-capped mountains, infinitely varied in form and colour such 
as an artist might picture in his dreams,—grand forests through which fall 
mountain streams white with foam, passing in their course through pools 
of the purest cobalt. Below the forests are the brighter woodlands, and 
the banks of the streams are ablaze with clematis, honeysuckle, jasmine, 
and wild roses. Then the green smooth turf of the woodland glades like a 
well kept lawn dotted with clumps of hawthorn and other beautiful trees 
and bushes. 

Only Kashmir ! only a perfect and varied climate where delicate English 
people and pale children grow strong and well, thanks to the pure clear 
air and the healthy outdoor life in the boats and tents. 

Only sport of every kind and excellent, mountains for the mountaineers, 
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flowers for the botanist—a vast field for the geologist and magnificent 
ruins for the archzologist, and above all the kindliest of welcomes from 
the ruler of the country and his officials, Maharaja Gulab Singh once 
said that the British Subaltern was in his eyes equal to a King, and this 
sentiment still prevails. The official will stop his work and devote his 
whole energies to providing for the comfort of an English visitor. To 
him the most valued of possessions is a scrawl in pencil to the effect that 
he gave satisfaction to some English visitor. I remember once an old 
official for whom I entertained great respect and affection showing me 
when we were at work together on an irrigation channel a pencil note from 
a British Subaltern. It ran: ‘ Mirza Fateullah is an excellent official. 
He turned out beaters for me at an hour’s notice. He deserves promotion 
and would make an admirable Governor.” Mirza Fateullah will never be 
Governor of Kashmir, but he is very proud of the Subaltern’s certificate, 
and it was touching to see the care with which the old gentleman replaced 
the note in his pocket-book among many other ancient yellow documents 
of a similar nature. When you are camping in the park of Planes on the 
Dal Lake you might care to see Raghonathpura where we reel the silk of 
Kashmir, and having seen this you may desire to see the district where the 
silkworms are reared. To do this you would go by boat to Islamabad or 
Anantnag “the place of the countless springs.” On your way up the river 
you might stop at Pampur to see the saffron fields, for the saffron of 
Kashmir is renowned for its bouquet and colour. It is a costly substance, 
and the Hindus of Kashmir are beginning to substitute cheaper pigments 
for their “ Tikas,” or forehead marks. But the rigid Hindu will stint himt 
self in other luxuries in order to daub his brow with the saffron. The 
mark gives him a Mephistophilean look. From Pampur you might visi- 
the sulphur springs of Weean. The water strongly impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen is nevertheless most pleasant to drink. Higher up 
the river you will come to Bijbehara, and I hope you will alight to see the 
modern Temple where my good friend Gobind Ram is high priest. He 
has a taste for architecture and landscape gardening, and we have made 
many an alteration together, always on the outside of the Temple. A 
tolerant, charming Hindu with something of the Buddhist about him. 
Then you come to Anantnag and as your boat draws under the bank a 
delightful man with a benignant face not unlike a Roman Catholic Priest 
bids you welcome. This is Lassu Kotwal, as charming a man as the 
world has ever produced. He has volumes of letters from Englishmen, 
and he shows with great pride a correspondence with an English Duke, 
which speaks well for Lassu and well for his correspondent. Lassu takes 
you to a lovely orchard past the grassy banks of which the Hydaspes river 
flows swift. Here your crew pitch your tents under the apple-trees. At 
evening the local art vendors will pay you a visit, and marvellous song 
birds will sing for you in their cages. Up in the morning—such a morn- 
ing! fresh, sunny and clear. You walk or ride up over a bluff and see the 
marvel of Kashmir—the Temple of the Sun—Martand—“ precious speci- 
men of ancient art, deserving a foremost place among the remains of 
antiquity.” Here is a description of it by one who knew it well: 
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‘*Cunningham thinks that the erection of this Sun-temple was suggested 
by the magnificent sunny prospect which its position commands. It over- 
looks the finest view in Kashmir, and perhaps in the known world. 
Beneath it lies the paradise of the east, with its sacred streams and glens 
its orchards and green fields, surrounded on all sides by vast snowy 
mountains, whose lofty peaks seem to smile upon the beautiful valley 
below. The vast extent of the scene makes it sublime, for its magnificent 
view of Kashmir is no petty peer in a half-mile glen, but the full display 
of a valley 60 miles in breadth and upwards of 100 miles in length, the 
whole of which lies beneath the ‘ken of the wonderful Martand.’” You 
will stay sonie time at Martand—and then walking through deep crops 
of millet, amaranth and buckwheat, you will descend into a valley green 
with the lush rice plant and cross over to Achabal. There out of a hill 
covered with Deodars gurgles a spring the like of which I have never seen. 
You pass into a cool terraced garden and pitch your tents under a shady 
Plane tree. Then comes the good gardener—bearing delicious white-heart 
cherries, or later peaches, with asparagus and watercress, and he like 
Lassu makes you welcome, and shows you volumes of letters from English 
visitors. If you have friends at court you may walk up the hill covered 
with lovely roses and have a shot at a bear, or as winter draws on you may 
find the grand stag of Kashmir—the Béra Singh. You will linger at 
Achabal and wander over the Summer Palace which Emperor Jehangir 
loved so well. ‘Then you go up the valley where the silk-worms are 
fattening on the endless store of mulberry leaves. It is a wonderful thing 
this wealth of mulberries. We do not allow anyone to fell a mulberry-tree. 
The luscious fruit feeds men, cattle, sheep, and even dogs, and the State 
has wisely clung to the idea that there is a future for sericulture. Zhere zs 
a grand future. By adopting Pasteur’s system we have raised healthy silk- 
worm eggs, we have mulberry leaves at discretion. We have in the 
ordinary Kashmir houses potential “‘ magnaneries,” and we have a class of 
people known as the Kirm Kash,'or worm destroyers, who thoroughly 
understand the business of rearing silkworms. Our silk has been highly 
praised by European experts, and all that is wanted to make silk in 
Kashmir a great and remunerative industry is the introduction of British 
capital. We have shown that silk can be produced, but we want the 
energy and supervision which private enterprise can alone give. As it is 
in silk so it is in wine and hops. I ought to have told you that the vine- 
yards on the Dal Lake produce a Medoc and Barsac sound and excellent, 
and few of the visitors to Kashmir think it necessary to import wines from 
India. I ought also to have told you that one year I made cider which 
was highly esteemed by men of Devonshire. Mr. Knight in his book 
“Where three Empires meet” speaks kindly of my cider and as during his 
stay with me in camp he drank nothing else I know that his praise was 
like all else of his—genuine. 

You must enter the ordinary Kashmiri cottage where the silkworms spin 
their priceless fibre. The house is airy, but it can be made very warm. 
When the silkworms are feeding it zs kept very clean. You hear a curious 
munching sound like a fat whisper, and men are watching anxiously and 
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hoping that Pebrine or Flaccherie are not about to spoil the rich promise 
of the season. 

From Kotahar we go back past Achabal, take another look at Martand 
and drop down to shady Bawan in the Liddar valley. Here at Bawan is a 
spring most sacred to the Hindus and here too is a fane where the Sikh 
priest reads the holy Granth. For you must know that over 4,000 of the 
Kashmiris are Sikhs. You must not angle here for the fish are sacred and 
it is quite possible that the carp int» which the late Maharaja is supposed 
to have entered may have found his way hither. 

Up the lovely Liddar Valley you ascend gradually under shady elms and 
walnut trees to the castle like shrine at Aish Makam. This is the famous 
shrine of Zain Shah a disciple of Kashmir’s great national Saint—Shekh 
hur Din—a saint more reverenced in the villages than any of your foreign 
Saiyads. The men of the shrine wear a peculiar headdress, with zig-zag 
bars of colour. Once on a time one of the servants of the shrine who had 
been sent out by Zain Shah for some work was seized by the officials for 
forced labour. Zain Shah in his anger caused the Liddar river to dry up 
thereby inflicting great loss on the rice crops. The King of Kashmir on 
hearing of this proceeded to Aish Makam, and in order to prevent similar 
mistakes occurring in the future suggested that Zain Shah’s followers should 
wear a distinctive headdress. The shrine is much respected by the boat- 
men of Kashmir. Hither they bring their children and cut off their first 
locks of hair. If this were done elsewhere the child would die or beccme 
blind. The votive offering of the boatmen is a fat ram with brow gaily 
bedecked with the lids of tandstickor match boxes. 

Talk to the Abbott of the shrine and he will tell you many stirring tales. 
The whole valley is rich in superstitions and there is not a mountain, 
river or spring which has not some quaint legend attached to it. On the 
great mountains are demons in the form of fair women who sing sweet 
songs before they crush the passing traveller with an avalanche. On the 
Zogi-la pass offerings are still made to these cruel sirens. 

In the crest of Haramak the grim mountain that guards the Sind valley 
there is a vein of emerald which renders innocuous the most poisonous of 
snakes within its sight. In the deep silent weird green lakes which are 
found on the top of the high ranges there are dragons breathing fire, and 
strange tales are told of Konsa Nag where monsters seize the unwary 
traveller and drown him in the depths of the lake. 

Sitting night after night by the camp fire, listening to these tales and 
hearing from intelligent and trustworthy men their own experiences of 
incidents miraculous and supernatural I sometimes used to realize with 
uncanny sensations that there might be more things in Kashmir than were 
dreamt of in my philosophy. 

Everyone believes in the Rozlu spring and its divining power. When the 
throes of divination come on the water of the spring is violently agitated 
for two days and finally disappears giving place to a muddy bed. On this 
bed if war is imminent swords and guns are seen. If famine is approach- 
ing shapes of winnows, handmills and rice huskers are clearly shown, and 
when cholera is near the form of graves and spades appears. Not many 
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years ago great excitement was caused by the appearance of tents and 
helmets, and the late Maharaja had horsemen posted along the road to 
report whether these signs again appeared. 

Often it happens that one of the sacred springs of the Hindus turns 
colour. If the water is of a violet colour—all is well. But if it turns to 
black beware of cholera and famine. 

There are half mad soothsayers, to whom great respect is shown by all 
classes, I once visited the most renowned of these and found him when 
the fit was on him. He waved me away, but roared out excellent advice as 
I left his mountain retreat somewhat crestfallen. He shouted “Go home 
and read your books.” 

This unpleasant old man when he condescended to mundane affairs was 
an extremely sharp and business-like person and holds more land than he 
has any real title to. It is impossible to live six years among a people 
believing absolutely in supernatural agencies—to work with clever educated 
mien steeped in old world tales and superstitions and to dismiss the whole 
question with a laugh. 

From Aish Makam you must go up to Pahlgim. Your tents will be 
pitched in a lovely pine forest at the head of the Liddar valiey. There 
you are close to the glaciers and you may chance to fall in with the great 
pilgrimage to the cave of Amarnath. Pilgrims from all parts of India and 
Kashmir toil wearily up the rough mountain track to worship this solid dome- 
shaped mass of ice formed by frozen springs inside the cave. Before they 
enter men and women discard their clothes and covering their nakedness 
with strips of birch bark call on Siva to appear. If the God is propitious 
pigeons flutter out from the cave. 

From Pahlgam you can walk over snow bridges and strike the Sind 
valley—in short you can travel for months with grand or lovely scenery 
meeting you on every march. 

I have perhaps told you enough of the scenery and may be less tedious 
if I tell you something of the people. My relations with them were very 
pleasant. They did not treat me as an official, and after two years they 
threw off much of their reserve and talked to me freely. They are a clever 
somewhat cynical people, with a decided turn for humour. One old man 
followed me with a petition and when I had given orders thrice on his case 
I told him that he would be made over to the authorities if he appeared 
again. Long after as I sat one evening listening to the music and songs of 
some minstrels, the old man appeared with a paper in his hand, I at once 
ordered him to be stopped, but he said “this is not a petition, but a 
poem.” He then read out his poem which recited the old grievance. 

Once as I was hearing petitions I noticed an elderly Hindu standing for 
at least five minutes on his head. No one took any notice of him. At 
last fearing that the old man might injure himself I had him placed on his 
feet. When questioned as to his attitude he said that thanks to my arrange- 
ments his affairs were so confused that he did not know whether he was 
standing on his head or his heels. 

They are a people of symbols. Formerly it was no doubt necessary to 
attract the attention of their rulers by some striking demonstration. Men 
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who have a grievance will fling off their clothes and smear themselves with 
wet mud. The nakedness implies destitution : the mud signifies that they 
are reduced to the condition of aclod. Many a time I have seen a pro- 
cession—one man wears a shirt of matting, another has a straw rope round 
his neck with a brick pendant—another carries a pan of hot embers on his 
head while in the rear comes a woman bearing a number of broken earthen 
pots. This was bad, but more inconvenient was the practice of casting 
a plough under my horse’s feet as I rode along in order to emphasise the 
fact that agriculture no longer possessed charms for the proprietor of the 
plough. 

A man once came to me carrying the corpse of a child which to my 
horror he placed in my arms and alleged that his enemies would not allow 
him even burying ground. He had a land suit in his village and he 
wished to strengthen his case by arousing my indignation. Once a man 
appeared at Nagmarg a place some 9,000 feet high. He was stark naked 
and said that his uncle had turned him empty into the world. It was 
bitterly cold and night had fallen. So 1 gave him a suit of old clothes, 
and by way of jest said that as he was now dressed as an Englishman he 
should assert his rights. He shambled down the mountains holding up 
with difficuiy his new garment and next day the uncle came into my camp 
charging the nephew with an aggravated assault, and offering in his 
shattered appearance convincing proof. It is always dangerous to jest 
with Kashmiris. 

For some time until it became common-place and painful much of the 
daily life of the villager in Kashmir recalled scenes from “ Alice in Wonder- 
land.” Everyone seemed to be acting on his own account regardless of 
authority or of the rules of ordinary conduct, and everyone was rushing 
about aimlessly trying to find some remnant of his property or invoking 
justice very loudly, but very uselessly. As I travelled through the villages I 
would suddenly meet a man—perhaps some old soldier who was explaining 
to an excited suspicious crowd that he was the collector of a new tax of 
which no one had ever heard—a tax on violets perhaps—or on some of 
the thousand medicinal herbs in which Kashmir abounds. I would ask for 
his written authority—He had none. I would ask for what official he was 
collecting—He would rather not say. Eventually the indignant crowd 
would hustle him out of the village and the old soldier would disappear 
from the fiscal system. 

It was a common thing to see villagers on the mountains far distant from 
their homes anxiously trying to find their sheep which they annually 
entrust to the Chaupdn or shepherd. The professional shepherd is a 
great rogue and usually steals a few sheep from each client producing the 
skin, and alleging that the sheep was taken by a panther or bear. It 
is useless to expect redress on the mountains for the saying is true 


** Koh kotwal, yar subahdar ” 


the mountain is the magistrate and the pine the policeman, and both are 
deaf to the villager’s complaint. 
I remember one incident that illustrates the extraordinary want of sym- 
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pathy which too often characterizes the native official. I was inspecting a 
village in company with the cultivators and their chief man. I had been 
lecturing the headman on his reputation as a tyrant and he had cheerfully 
assented, saying ‘‘I daresay I am somewhat of an elephant, and they the 
villagers are certainly chicken.” As we conversed a man drew near and 
whispered something to the headman. We walked on over the fields ex- 
amining the soil and the crops and I noticed that my companion seemed 
preoccupied and confused. Suddenly he said ‘‘ Would you mind my re- 
turning to my house? My wife has just been killed by the fall of the hill- 
side.” I expressed my sympathy and sent him off. As he was going the 
village watchman bawled out “Don’t you bury her till I return as we must 
have an official inquest.” This was the official view of a village tragedy, and 
it struck none of the villagers as unfeeling. 

The Musalmans of Kashmir who represent 93 per cent. of the population 
are not a very religious people if one weré to accept the opinion of their 
priests. ‘‘ They are religious enough in cholera time,” said an old Mullah 
to me, “ butin fair weather they neglect their duties to God.” The fact is 
that the so-called Mussalmans of Kashmir are at heart Hindus and their 
forcible conversion to Islam did not eradicate the old ideas. They are 
well named the “ Pir parast” or saint worshippers and all that is reverent in 
their nature is reserved for the shrine where the saint lies buried. As a 
Kashmiri approaches the holy spot he dismounts from his pony and with 
lowly obeisance smears his forehead with the dust of the shrine portals. 

The shrines are associated with legends of self-denial and good works : 
They are pleasant places of meeting at fair time, and the natural beauty of 
their position and surroundings may have an effect on the artistic tempera- 
ment of the Kashmiri which the squalid mosques have not. A crystal 
spring beneath noble brotherhoods of venerable trees in some sequestered 
glen was sure to attract one of the recluses of old time who led blameless 
lives and taught simple homely morality. The style of the shrine building 
is always the same, and it owes its pagoda like appearance to Chinese 
influence. For it must be remembered that Kashmir is on the high road 
to China and many facts point to the conclusion that in ancient days there 
was a close connection between the happy valley and the Celestial Empire. 

The Kashmiri holds strongly the belief that “ Saints will aid if men will 
call.” Sick men will regain health, women will be vouchsafed children, 
and the litigant will win his suit if a pilgrimage is paid to the shrine. 

The traveller in Kashmir can discover interesting traces of the foreign 
influences under which the valley has from time to time fallen. Buddhists 
from Ladakh still regard as sacred the site on which the great mosque of 
Srinagar stands. Scarcely a village but contains some spot most sacred to 
the Hindus and Kashmir is a veritable Holy Land to the people of India. 
Then clearly to be noted is the influence of the Mughal Emperors and 
their courtiers who vied with their royal masters in the construction of 
stately gardens and summer seats. The influence of the Pathan from 
Kabul and of the Sikh from Lahore was destructive rather than constructive. 
The Pathans have left their execrable memories in gruesome tales of torture 
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and brutality while with one exception the Sikh rulers are remembered with 
loathing or contempt. 

I trust and believe that a happier era has dawned for the Kashmiris, but 
they are a timid and sceptical people, and the slightest relapse into con- 
fusion and injustice would render them again the same hopeless, desperate 
wanderers as they were a few short years ago. 

Confidence and capital would make Kashmir the wonder and envy of 
the world. With a soil and climate suited to the production of all the 
staples that are to be found in a temperate clime: with water power and 
water carriage everywhere available : with a people cunning in agriculture 
and unrivalled as dexterous artizans—surely there is a great future for this 
delectable country. 

Not long ago the inhabitants spoke of the valley as a “ Box” from which 
escape was impossible and great snow mountains suggested nothing to 
them beyond the hopelessness of flight from tyranny. Let us hope that 
the description of the valley in the old Sanskrit chronicle will in future be 
more justly applied. ‘It is a country where the sun shines mildly being 
the place created by Kashayapa as if for his glory. High school houses, 
the saffron, iced water, and grapes which are rare even in Heaven are 
common here. Kaildsd is the best place in the three worlds: Himalaya 
the best part of Kailasa and Kashmir the best place in Himalaya.” 

If you will go to “‘Cachemire the Paradise of the Indies” as it was styled 
by old Bernier you will see that the Sanskrit chronicler Kalhana was right 
and that Kashmir is not only the best place in the Himalaya but the best 
place in the world. 
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“THE WILD WA—A HEAD-HUNTING RACE.” 


By J. GEorGE ScomtT, C.LE. 


THE annexation of Upper Burma gave us the Shan States. The Shans are 
a people very interesting in themselves.” Like the Burmese, they came from 
the teeming North and pressed, or were pressed, towards the sea, where 
they became the fore-fathers of the Siamese. At one time they were very 
powerful, furnished Kings to Northern Burma, and held Ta-li-fu as the 
capital of one of their strongest clans. The nature of their country, a mass 
of hills, rolling like the billows of a stormy sea, prevented them from acting 
together as a nation. Communications were difficult at all times and almost 
impossible in the rainy season so that they broke up more and more into 
tribes and were thus the more easily subdued in detail by the Burmese and 
Chinese, so that the Kingdom of Siam is the only remaining symbol of 
their former power. 

Nevertheless they are still very widely spread. Shan communities are 
found scattered across Indo China from the borders of Assam into Tong- 
king and even Kwangsi, whilst the outer fringe of the province of Yiinnan 
is almost entirely peopled by Shans. Still the bulk of them, apart of course 
from the Siamese, are found in the hill country between the Irrawaddy and 
the Mékhong rivers and are therefore British subjects. Their language, 
history, traditions and customs are well worth study before it is too late. 

But even more interesting are the remnants of aboriginal tribes settled 
amongst them. In north and north-east Shan land are found a mixture of 
tribes and a multitude of distinct languages such as are not to be found in 
any other part of the world, certainly not in the same area. Of these the 
Chingpaw or Kachins, Tasoru or Palaungs, Akha or Kaw, La’hu or Muhso, 
the Yao, Kwi, Yang Lam and Yang Sek, the Kwi, the Panna and the Wa, 
are the most prominent, but there are many others, possibly clans of these 
tribes, known to their neighbours under different names. Hitherto these 
peoples have been so isolated by the insecurity which prevailed as long as 
the Shan States were under Burmese rule and by the difficulties of com- 
munication that the very existence of many of them was not even known. 
Now however that peace has been established and that roads are being 
made and even a railway commenced across the Shan States, there is a 
danger that these aboriginal tribes, small as they are in numbers and widely 
scattered, will become assimilated to their Chinese and Shan neighbours 
and that their languages and institutions will be lost through their contact 
with the outer world. It will at any rate yearly become more difficult for 
the philologist, or ethnologist to fix their position and relationships in the 
human family. Little can be done by British officers hurrying from place 
to place and overwhelmed with administrative work, but no opportunity of 
making enquiries and notes should be lost. 

Of these tribes the most attractive by their conspicuous savagery are the 
Wa. They are head-hunters ; they are firmly believed by all their neigh- 
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bours to be cannibals ; they are also said on the same authority to go about 


vétus du climat 
‘* All unabashed, unbaberdashed, unheeding.”’ 


Such attributes naturally attract especial interest, which is accentuated by 
the fact that gold is found in considerable quantities in their hills. This is 
unfortunate, for it suggests that the exploiter and the digger will get at them 
in advance of the ethnologist and the student of folk lore and that their 
head hunting will be stopped and their bodies clothed before Wa institutions 
and peculiarities can be most profitably studied. 

They live in a compact block of country, south of the Kun Long ferry 
on the Salween, extending for about one hundred miles along the east bank 
of that river and for perhaps half that distance inland. Within this area 
there are almost none but Wa. The few villages there are of Shans, Hui 
Hui, Chinese Mahomedans and La’hu, only serve to accentuate the fact. 
Here they have been settled for a time beyond which the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary and none of their neighbours have been able 
to get on terms of acquaintanceship with them or even to penetrate with 
any degree of freedom into their country. The Burmese sent an army to 
get the gold from the Shwe ‘Thamin Chaung, the Stream of the Golden 
Deer, but the men all perished and got none of the gold. The Chinese 
have several times sent expeditions to exact reparation for heads carried 
off, which only served to fuinish more heads for Wa village avenues. One 
British party has passed through the heart of the Wild Wa country and 
they are perhaps the only strangers who have ever done so. It is possible 
that the journey may not be repeated for some time, for the Wild Wa, apart 
from their foible for collecting human heads, are by no means bad neigh- 
bours and are especially free from the habit indulged in by most of the 
other mountaineers of stealing cattle and property from the villages down 
in the valleys and straths. Life is comparatively little regarded in the hills, 
and the payment of the regular blood money usually absolves the murderer ; 
but the thief, and especially the confirmed cattle lifter, is shot or crucified 
with precision. The Wa are not thieves. Mere property has no attraction 
for them. They would throw away a bag of rubies if this would enable 
them to carry another skull. The heads they get are usually those of 
casual pedlars, or roving wastrels, and the Shan or Chinese man of sub- 
stance looks upon such incidents as not worth making a fuss over. It is 
no doubt also true that the punishing of a Wa village would require a 
strong force of determined men, and the presence of artillery. Neither of 
these are to be found either in borderland China or in the Shan States. 

Moreover the Wild Wa, at any rate on the Western or British side are 
separated by a fringe of “tame” Wa, who do not professionally go in for 
head hunting. They use the heads of malefactors, or buy skulls from over 
crowded collections in the hunting districts. It is through these “tame” 
Wa that we must endeavour to wean the head hunters from their practices, 
if necessary by large consignments of composition skulls from Birmingham. 

The origin of the Wa is very obscure. They are certainly distinct from 
the Shans, the Burmese and the Chinese and probably from all their other 
neighbours. The Shans distinguish between the La and the Wa, but the 
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difference appears to be purely visionary or at best an attempt to label the 
Tame and the Wild with different names. The Burmese call them Lawa, 
but no one is able to say where they came from, or whether they ever had 
a more extended country than that in which they are now situated. 

The Wa themselves claim to be autochthones, and like most of their 
neighbours, have a fantastic tale as to their origin. All the Indo-Chinese 
races have a predilection for eccentric birth-stories. Some claim to be 
sprung from eggs, some from dogs, some from reptiles. The Wa claim 
tadpoles for their rude forefathers. The primaeval Wa were called Pu Htoi 
and Ya Htoi. As tadpoles they spent their first years in Nawng Hkeo, a 
mysterious lake on the top of a hill range, seven thousand feet high, in the 
centre of the Head-cutting country. When they turned into frogs they 
lived on a hill called Nam Tao and progressing in the scale of life, they 
became ogres and established themselves in a cave, Pakkaté, about thirty 
miles south of the mountain lake and on the western slope of the range. 
From this cave they made sallies in all directions in search of food and at 
first were content with deer, wild pig, goats and cattle. As long as this 
was their only diet, they had no young. But all Hpi Hpai in the end come 
to eat human beings. It is their most distinguishing characteristic, after 
the fact of their having red eyes and casting no shadow. One day Pu 
Htoi and Ya Htoi went exceptionally far afield and came to a country in- 
habited by men. They caught one and ate him and carried off his skull 
to the Pakkaté cave. After this they had many young ogrelets, all of whom 
however appeared in human form. The parents therefore placed the human 
skull on a post and worshipped it. ‘There were nine sons, who established 
themselves in the nine Wa glens, mostly in the West and they bred and 
mustered rapidly. The ten daughters settled on the fells and were even 
more prolific. Their descendants are the mest thorough in head hunting 
and the skulls are always men’s. The language the new race spoke was at 
first that of the frog, a sort of Brekkekkekkex, but this was elaborated in 
time into modern Wa. 

Pu Htoi and Ya Htoi enjoined on their children the necessity of always 
having a human skull in their settlements. Without this they could not 
have any peace, plenty, prosperity, comfort, or enjoyment, and this in- 
junction has always been piously obeyed. When the venerable ogres 
died, they summoned all their progeny together and gave an account of 
their origin and said that they, Pu Htoi and Ya Htoi, were to be worshipped 
as the Father and Mother spirits. Other spirits there were, but they were 
bad and malevolent. Pu Htoi and Ya Htoi alone were genial and 
benignant and the most seemly offering to them was a snowwhite grinning 
skull. The ordinary sacrifices on special occasions however were to be 
buffaloes, bullocks, pigs and fowls, with plentiful libations of rice spirit. 
The special occasions were marriage, the commencement of a war, death 
and the putting up of a human skull. In addition to these meat offerings 
a human skull was always desirable under exceptional circumstances, or 
for special objects. Thus when a new village was founded, a skull was an 
imperative necessity. If there were a drought, which threatened a failure 
of the crops, no means would be so successful in bringing rain as the dedi- 
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cation of a skull. If disease swept away many victims a skull alone would 
stay the pestilence. But the good old parental ogres expressly said that it 
was not necessary that the villagers should slay a man in order to get his 
head. They might get the skull by purchase or barter. 

It is noticeable that the present descendants of the nine first boys mostly 
buy their skulls, or utilize the heads of men who have been executed for 
crimes. The hill-dwelling issue of the ten ogre maidens sally out to lop 
off heads for themselves. Perhaps this is because it is men’s heads that 
are wanted, not women’s. It is at any rate significant of woman’s will, a 
much discussed subject nowadays. 

It is however certain that the Wa are not cannibals, at least not habitual 
cannibals. The assertion is however so universally made by all their 
neighbours Chinese, Burmese, Shans, Lem and La’Hu and is so firmly 
believed, that it seems probable that on special occasions, possibly at the 
annual harvest feast, human flesh may be eaten as a religious function, a 
sort of pious remembrance of the diet which made the Wa first ancestors 
fecund, and produced the race. The Wa themselves, however, even the 
Wa Pwi, who are the most thorough paced supporters of rules and regula- 
tions, deny it, not indeed with scorn, or horror, or indignation, or any well- 
regulated sentiment, but with a placid, well-fed chuckle as who should 
say : Why should we eat men’s flesh, when the regular posting up of men’s 
heads will ensure us plenty of dogs, plenty of maize and buckwheat and 
plenty of spirits? Certainly headless corpses are left lying about the 
roads as if they were of no value to anybody. We are therefore forced to 
abandon belief in the attractively graphic story of the good wife putting 
“the kettle on the fire” when the men of the village go out head hunting. 
The Shans still firmly believe that the Wa eat their parents. When they be- 
come old and feeble, so it is said, the children tenderly and lovingly help 
them to climb into the branches of a tree. Then they shake the boughs until 
the old people fall down. ‘The fruit is ripe: let us eat it” they say, and 
proceed to do so. This prepossessing old story seems to be true only of 
the Battak of Sumatra, who find no grave so suitable and honourable for 
the authors of their being as their own insides. 

But as to the head-hunting there is no manner of doubt. It is true that 
the Wa are not mere collectors. They do not accumulate heads as one 
collects stamps, or botanical specimens, or matchbox labels, from the pure 
pleasure of possession and an eclectic gratification in difference of size, 
shape, or in the perfect condition of the teeth, and the well marked 
definition of the sutures. No individual Wa has a private collection, nor 
does it appear that success in the accumulation of heads ensures the 
favours of the fair. They do not mount their heads, fresh lopped off, on 
posts as the people of the Mambwe country, south of Lake Tanganyika do, 
in the belief that such exhibits are pleasing and impressive ; nor do they 
regard them as tokens of individual prowess as the Dyaks do, or as the 
American Indians used to glory in the scalps they carried about them. 
The Wa regards his skulls as a protection against the spirits of evil, much 
the same as holy water, or the sign of the cross ; or like texts at a meeting 
house, or Bibles on the dressing-table at a temperance hotel, or Hallelujahs 
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at a Salvation Army service. Without a skull his crops would fail; with- 
out a skull his kine might die ; without a skull the Father and Mother 
spirits would be shamed and might be enraged ; if there were no protect- 
ing skull the other spirits, who are all malignant, might gain entrance and 
kill the inhabitants, or drink all the liquor. 

The Wa country is a series of mountain ranges, running north and south 
and shelving rapidly down to narrow valleys from two to five thousand feet 
deep. The villages are all on the slopes, some in a hollow just sheltered 
by the crest of the ridge, some lower down where a spur offers a little flat 
ground. The industrious cultivation of years has cleared away the jungle, 
which is so universal elsewhere in the Shan hills and the villages stand out 
conspicuously as yellowish brown blotches on the hill sides. A Shan 
village is always embowered in bamboos and fruit or flowering trees ; 
Kachin villages straggle about among the peaks with primeval forest all 
around; Akha, Kwi and La ’Hu hide away their settlements in gullies, or 
secluded hollows; but a Wa village is visible for miles, the houses all 
within one enclosure and the gray of the thatched roofs hardly distinguish- 
able from the litter of cattle and pigs which covers inches deep all the 
ground within the fence. 

But outside every village, every village at any rate in the Wild Wa 
country, there is a grove of trees, usually stretching along the ridge, or a 
convenient col, It is usually fairly broad and is made up of huge trees, 
with heavy undergrowth, strips of the forest which, years and years ago, 
covered the whole country. From a distance it looks like an avenue, 
sometimes little over one hundred yards long, sometimes stretching for 
long distances from village to village. This is the avenue of skuils. It is 
not necessarily, and as often as not is not, the usual mode of approach to 
the village. Occasionally however the skulls actually line the main road 
and are practically out in the open. This appears to be the case rather 
with the more recently established villages and the avenue, sombre with 
the shade of high over arching trees, is certainly the more usual. 

Here there is a row of stout posts, about three and a half feet high and 
five or six feet apart. In each of these, a little below the top, is cut a hole 
with a ledge on which the skull is placed. Sometimes the niche is on the 
side facing the path, so that the whole skull is in full view of the passer by ; 
sometimes it is inserted from behind and grins at him through a triangular 
hole. Asarule the posts are perfectly plain with nothing but the bark 
stripped off, but here and there they are fashioned into slabs with rude 
carvings, or primitive designs in red and black paint, by way of adornment, 
but this seems to be the case on the outer fringe rather than in the heart 
of the downright business-doing head-hunter’s country. The posts stand 
on one side of the road only, not on both sides, and there appears to be no 
rule as to the direction, either of the grove or of the line of skulls, north or 
south, east or west. Most villages count their heads by tens or twenties, 
but some of them run to hundreds, especially when the grove lies between 
several villages, who combine or perhaps run their collections with one 
another. 

The skulls are in all stages of preservation, some of them glistening white 
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and perfect in every detail, some discoloured with the green mould of one 
or more rains, some patched over with lichens, or shaggy with moss, some 
falling to pieces, the teeth gone, the jaws crumbling away, the sutures 
yawning wide ; sometimes the skull has vanished with age and the post 
even is mouldering to decay. 

No doubt a Wild Wa never misses a chance of taking a head, when an 
opportunity presents itself. The skulls are looked upon as a safeguard 
against and a propitiation of the evil spirits. The ghost of the dead man 
hangs about his skull and resents the approach of other spirits, not from 
any good will for the villages, for all spirits are mischievous and truculent, 
but because he resents trespassing on his coverts. For this reason the 
skulls of strangers are always the most valuable, for the ghost does not 
know his way about the country and cannot possibly wander away from his 
earthly remains. He also all the more resents the intrusion of vagrant 
ghosts on his policies. They cramp his movements and a ghost wants 
plenty of elbow room. An unprotected stranger is therefore pretty sure to 
lose his head, if he wanders among the Wild Was, no matter what the time 
of the year may be. The more eminent he is the better, for the Wa are 
quite of the opinion of the tribes farther to the north, that an eminent man 
will make a puissant, brabbling ghost, who will dominate the country side, 
and secure his owners sleep of nights. 

But though heads are thus taken in an eclectic, dilettante way whenever 
chance offers, there is a proper authorized season for the accumulation of 
them. Legitimate head-cutting opens in March and lasts through April. 
The old skulls will ensure peace for the village, but at least one new one 
is wanted, if there is not to be risk of failure of the crops, the opium, the 
maize and the rice. In these months journeying is exciting in the hills. 
A Wa must go out with the same reflection as a self-respecting dog, who 
never takes a stroll without the conviction that he is more likely than not 
to have a fight before he comes home again. Nevertheless there are rules 
of the game; lines of conduct to be observed, which assume the dignity of 
customary law. Naturally the Wa never take the heads of their fellow- 
villagers. The elements of political economy forbid that. It would be a 
very urgent necessity, a raging pestilence, a phenomenal drought, or a 
murrain among their cattle which would justify the immolation of a man 
from an adjoining village. To behead a man from a community even on 
the same range of hills is looked upon as unneighbourly and slothful. 
The enterprise should be carried out on the next range, east or west, at 
any rate at a distance, the farther the more satisfactory from the point of 
view of results—agricultural results. When the head is secured the party 
returns immediately travelling night and day without halt. It is not 
necessary to have more than one head, but naturally the more heads there 
are, the less danger there is of agricultural depression. They may there- 
fore take several heads at their first stoop, and if they meet with a favour- 
able opportunity on the way home, a party of misguided pedlars unable to 
defend themselves, or a footsore, or fever-stricken straggler from a Chinese 
caravan, they promptly end his wanderings. 

The hunting-party is never large, usually about a dozen. Villages are 
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therefore never attacked. That would be too much like slaughter, or 
civil war, which is not at all what is intended. The act is simply one of 
religious observance, or the carrying on of a historical tradition. It does 
not appear that the neighbours of the victims harbour any particular 
animosity against the successful sportsmen. No doubt they go questing 
the following year by preference in that direction, but they apparently 
never think of exacting immediate vengeance. 

Further, the Wa never seem to make raids beyond the limits of their 
own country, or at any rate of country which they have not regarded as 
their own in the past, or consider as likely to become theirs at some future 
time. There is no case on record of a Wa raid across the Salween, into 
Shan territory to collect heads, nor have they ever invaded the Chinese 
Shan States on the north. The Shans of Mong Lem to the south-east do 
indeed complain that certain roads, which, they say, are in their state, are 
very unsafe when the Wa hill fields are being got ready for planting, but 
it is only the roads that are unsafe. Shan villages are so open that dis- 
appointed hunters might very well creep in at night to get the heads which 
they have failed to secure in the open country, but it does not appear that 
this has ever been done. It is probably this discrimination on the part 
of the head hunters which, as much as anything else, has restrained the 
neighbouring people from combining to put an end to the Wild Wa, or at 
any rate to their accumulation of skulls. 

The head hunting party usually goes out quietly enough. There has 
probably been some consulting of sacrificial bones, or some scrutiny of the 
direction in which feather-light plant down floats, but there is no blessing 
of the questing party or any demonstration on the part of those who 
stay behind. Not even the women and children go to see them beyond 
the village gate. It isas much a matter of course every year as the sowing 
of the fields. 

Sometimes they are out for a long time, for naturally every one, whether 
stranger, or native of the country, is very much on the alert during the 
head-cutting season. Occasionally two search parties come across one 
another. There is as much feinting and dodging and beguiling then, as 
between two wrestlers trying for the grip. The Hsan Htung head hunters 
actually did thus waylay a party from Yawng Maw, north of the Nawng 
Hkeo lake in 1893 and took three heads from the party of ten. This 
was legitimate sport, for the Yawng Maw men were in the Hsan Htung 
limits and presumably after Hsan Htung heads. Ordinarily however Wa 
heads are not taken. The vulture does not prey on the kite. 

There is a tariff for heads. The skulls of the unwarlike Lem come 
lowest. They can sometimes be had for two rupees. La ’Hu heads can 
be had for about three times as much, for the La ’Hu are stalwart men of 
their hands and use poisoned arrows in their crossbows. Other Shans 
than the Lem are more rarely found, for they usually go, if they go at all, 
in large parties. Burmese heads have not been available for nearly a 
generation and Chinamen’s heads run to about fifty rupees, for they are 
dangerous game. European heads have not come on the market. There 
are no quotations. Wa skulls, probably from motives of delicacy, are 
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not appraised. ‘They probably fetch the average price, about ten rupees, 
according to the successful nature of the season and the number of semi- 
civilized Wa villages who are buying. 

When the head, or heads, are brought home, there is great rejoicing. 
The big wooden gong is frantically beaten. All the bamboos of rice spirit 
in the village are tapped, the women and children dance and sing and the 
men become most furiously drunk. The head is not put up as itis. It 
requires preparation ; for it is only the cleaned skull that is mounted out- 
side the village. 

At one end of the village, usually the upper end, for all the villages are 
built on a slope, stands the spirit house, a small shed, fenced round with 
stakes and roughly thatched over. In the centre of this stands the village 
drum, a huge log of wood with narrow slits along the length of it, through 
which the interior has been laboriously hollowed out. These drums are 
sometimes six feet long and three or three and a half feet thick. They are 
beaten with wooden mallets and give out deep vibrating notes which travel 
very long distances. This gong is sounded at all crises, and moments of 
importance to the village, but chiefly when heads are brought home, or 
when sacrifices are being made, or when a village council is to be held. 
Outside this spirit-house the sacrifices to the spirits are made, the buffaloes, 
pigs, dogs, fowls are killed and their blood smeared on the posts, and 
rafters, and thatching, and their bones hang in clusters round the eaves. 

Here the head is taken. It is wrapped up in thatch, or grass, or 
plantain leaves and slung in a rattan or bamboo basket and is then hung 
up in a dark corner to ripen and bleach against the time when it is to be 
mounted in the avenue. This is the commonest practice, but some 
villages seem to prefer to hoist the head, slung in its rattan cage, on the 
top of a tall bamboo fixed in the centre of the village. This seems to 
savour of ostentation. Others hang the heads in aged, heavy foliaged 
trees, just within the village fence, but the spirit house seems to be the 
more regular place. Wherever the skull is seasoned it remains until it is 
cleaned of all flesh and sinews and blanched to the proper colour. Then 
it is mounted in the avenue. What the ceremonial then is, does not very 
clearly appear. None but a Wa has ever seen it. There seems however 
to be much slaughtering of buffaloes, pigs and fowls, much chanting of 
spells by the village wise men, but above all much drinking of spirits by 
everybody. This last item no doubt accounts for the meagreness of the 
information on the subject. Apparently however the elders of the village 
carry out the skull with glad song and uplifting of voices, accompanied by 
every one who is in a condition to walk, and some traditional invocation 
or doxology is intoned before the skull is inducted in its niche. Those 
who are sober for this function do not long remain so. The service 
throughout seems to be corybantic rather than devotional. 

It is noticeable that no offerings are made in the avenue of skulls. The 
skulls are offering, altar and basilikon in themselves. The sacrifices are 
all made at the spirit house in the village and the bones, skins, horns, 
hoofs, feathers are deposited there or in individual houses, not in the 
calvary. 
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A Wa village is a very formidable place, except for civilized weapons 
of offence. Against all the arms which any of their neighbours possess it 
is impregnable and it could not be carried by direct attack except by a 
very determined enemy, prepared to suffer very considerable loss. All the 
villages are perched high up on the slope of their hills, usually on a knoll 
or spine-like spur, or in a narrow ravine near the crest of the ridge. Thus 
all of them are commanded by some neighbouring height, which could 
however only be used by a force provided with arms of precision. 

Round each village is carried an earthen rampart, six to eight feet high 
and as many thick and this is overgrown with a dense covering of shrubs, 
thin bushes and cactuses so as to be quite impenetrable. Outside this, 
at a varying distance from the wall, is dug a deep ditch or fosse, which 
would effectually stop a rush, though it is seldom so broad that an active 
man could not jump it. The depth however is usually very formidable, 
and anyone falling in, could hardly fail to break a limb, even if his neck 
escaped. This chasm is very carefully concealed and must be a very 
effectual safeguard against night attacks. 

The only entrance to the village is through a long tunnel. There is 
usually only one, though sometimes there are two at opposite sides of the 
village. It is built in the shape of a casemate, most often of posts and 
slabs of wood, at the sides and on the top, but not uncommonly of earth 
overgrown with shrubs, specially chosen for the purpose, whose branches 
intertwine and weave themselves into one another so as to form a densely 
reticulated roof. This tunneiled way is not much higher than a Wa, that 
is to say a few inches over five feet and not quite so much wide, so that 
two persons cannot pass freely in it, and it winds slightly so that nothing 
can be fired up it. None of them are less than thirty yards long and some 
are as much as one hundred paces. The inner end is closed by a door 
formed of one, or sometimes two, heavy slabs of wood, fastened by a thick 
wooden bolt. A Wa village is therefore by no means easy to enter without 
the approval, or permission of its inhabitants and as some of them lie right 
across the main tracks in the country, travelling is by no means easy and 
the visitor who feels himself strong enough to protect his head is fain to 
admit that there are other discouragements nearly as weighty. Con- 
sequently there is exceedingly little moving about in the head-hunting 
country. A few Shans, tolerated as middlemen and resident in the Tame 
Wa country and some sturdy Hui Hui, Chinese Mahomedans from the 
borders of Yiinnan, come up yearly with salt and a little rice and perhaps 
a few cloths and go back again with loads of opium, but everything has to 
be carried on the backs of men, for no loaded animal can pass through 
the narrow village adits. There is very little trade naturally under such 
circumstances and the number of those free of the hills is very limited. 
Salt however must be had and the opium from the Wa hills turns over a 
heavy profit in China and the Shan country. 

Inside the fence the houses stand about without any semblance of 
order. The broken character of the ground would prevent this even if the 
Wa had any desire to lay out streets which there is nothing to show that 
they have. The houses stand on piles and the floor is frequently so high 
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that it is possible to stand erect underneath. ‘They are substantially built 
of timber and wattled bamboo, much more substantially built than the 
average Shan house, or indeed the houses of any other hillmen but the 
Yao-Jen and the Miaotsu, and they are fairly roomy. In shape they are 
rather more oblong than square, but they have no verandah such as is 
always found in a Shan house and the heavy thatch roof comes down on 
all four sides to about three feet from the ground. No doubt this is a safe- 
guard against hurricanes and wind-squalls in the hills, but it very effectually 
excludes all light. A few houses have a sort of small skylight, little lids in 
the thatch which can be lifted up, but these serve rather as a means of 
letting out the smoke from the wood fire than as a convenience for illumina- 
tion. To enter the house one has to stoop low to get under the eaves and 
then scramble up a somewhat inadequate bamboo ladder, or a still more 
inadequate sloping post with notches cut in it to serve for foothold. Inside 
it is almost impossible to see anything either of the furniture or of the 
inhabitants. In the centre of the main room is a platform of bamboo 
covered with earth for the fireplace. There are a few stools, about a hand’s 
breadth high, to sit on, a luxury which the Shan denies himself. He either 
sits on his heels or lies down. Besides this there is nothing unless it be 
the householder’s gun, if he has one, or more probably his sheaf of spears, 
made of simple lengths of split bamboo, sharpened at both ends and 
hardened in the fire. In the sleeping rooms, narrow strips under the slope 
of the roof, there is nothing but a mat or two and a squalid pillow made of 
raw cotton, or perhaps of a block of bamboo. Stuck in the thatch of the 
roof are scores of bones, mostly of chickens, which have been used for 
spying out the future, or ascertaining a lucky day. These are usually so 
grimed over with smoke that it is almost impossible to distinguish them 
from the thatch. 

Each house stands apart on its own plot of uneven ground and is 
usually enclosed within a slight fence. Inside this is the record of the 
number of buffaloes the owner has sacrificed to the spirits. For each beast 
he puts up a forked stick, in shape like the letter Y, or the frame of a 
catapult. These are planted in rows and stand ordinarily from seven to 
ten feet high, though some are smaller. Some houses have rows of these 
which represent whole herds of buffaloes. No one is so poor but that he 
has three or four of them. Here and there the more important men of the 
village have them of huge size, as high as gallows trees and not uniike 
them in appearance. Sometimes they are painted black and red with rude 
attempts at ghouls’ heads, but ordinarily they are the simple wood, seamed 
and roughened and split by the rain and scorched and corrugated by the 
heat of the sun. The heads of the buffaloes with the horns are usually 
piled up in a heap at one end of the house as a further guarantee of good 
faith. 

Below the house live the pigs and dogs and fowls. These are often 
allowed to fend for themselves, but frequently the pigs have slab houses 
built for them and live in holes dug for their accommodation in the 
ground into or out of which they dive with startling abruptness. Baskets 
filled with straw are often hung round the houses for the hens to lay in. 
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The dogs do as they please and live where they like. The Wa eats them 
regularly, but does not appear to fatten them for the table as the Tong- 
kinese do. The Wa dog is apparently a distinct species. He does not in 
the least resemble the Chow dog of Kwang-Tung, nor the black stock of 
Tong King and appears to be in fact simply a dwarf species of the common 
Pariah dog of India, yellow, or light-brown short-haired, about the size of 
a black and tan, but not so long in the leg and with a head not so foxy as 
that of the Pariah. Dogs are not offered as sacrifices, they simply supply 
the Wa table. 

The house of the Avaw or headman of the village is distinguished by 
the prolongation of the rafters of the gable end of the house into a fork, or 
species of St. Andrew’s Cross. This is sometimes gaily painted or even 
rudely carved in fantastic fashion, but Wa art is not conspicuous, or rather 
is thoroughly inconspicuous. Except that it is usually, but not necessarily, 
larger than its neighbours, the headman’s house does not otherwise differ 
in any respect. Naturally however he has a very large forest of forked 
sticks indicating the sacrifice of buffaloes. Nevertheless he has not 
by any means necessarily the largest collection in the village. 

The Wa are very heavy drinkers and always have a large supply of rice 
spirit. But this appears never to be stored actually in the owner’s house. 
It is characteristic of the hill tribes to believe in the general honesty of 
mankind. Most of them are not civilized enough to be thieves. The 
Akha habitually store their paddy, the whole produce of their rice-fields 
and the main staple of their food for the year, in granaries by the side of 
public roads and often a mile or more away from their villages. They 
have no means of fastening the doors of these flimsy sheds, better than a 
bit of twisted rattan so that any one can go in and the paddy is piled loose 
in large split bamboo bins. The reason they give is that the rice so stored is 
less exposed to destruction by fire. That any one should think of carrying 
it off never appears to occur to them. The Wa are not quite so confiding, 
or perhaps they think that the temptation of liquor is greater. But though 
they do not keep their liquor cellar outside of the limits of the village, 
they never appear to have it in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
dwelling houses. Round the skirts of the village and usually at the upper 
end, just inside the earthen circumvallation, each householder builds-him- 
self a small hut, about the size of an average hen-house. ‘This stands on 
piles and is reached by a ladder and so much confidence is shown that 
even this ladder does not appear to be removed, even at night. Here the 
Wa liquor is stowed in long bamboo stoups of considerable girth, piled up 
on the rafters, or on cross-beams put up for the purpose. ‘These bamboos 
contain twice as much as the largest Rehoboam and there are few houses 
that have not their dozens of them. The Wa has no fancy to run short in 
his liquor supply. 

The rice they grow is used entirely for making liquor. They eat none 
of it and indeed frequently have to buy more rice so that they may not run 
out of drink. The spirit is very strong and by no means pleasant in flavour, 
apart altogether from the fact that it is usually flavoured with stramonium, 
a little of which is always grown for the purpose. Besides the rice spirit, 
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they also make a beverage out of fermented’ maize and are particularly 
fond of eating the barm from which the liquor has been strained off. 

Water is always very scarce in Wa villages. Like many of the hill tribes 
they believe that the neighbourhood of water produces fever. Accord- 
ingly the village is never built on, or even near, a stream. What water is 
wanted the women go and fetch in bamboos slung on the back. But 
occasionally when the water is very distant they build bamboo aqueducts 
and bring it into the village from considerable distances. Bamboos are 
split in halves to serve as runnels and these are propped up on wooden 
struts. The bamboo channels lie loose, overlapping one another at the 
ends. The advantage of this is that the water can be obtained as long as 
it is wanted and can be turned off as far from the village as is desirable, by 
simply lifting off one of the lengths of bamboo. Considerable engineering 
skill is sometimes shown in winding, or zigzagging this aqueduct about, 
when the water is brought from some height above the village, so that the 
supply of water may not come in with too much violence, as it would if 
the slope were considerable. 

The Wa villages are always of a very remarkable size for mountain 
settlements, far beyond those of any other hill race in the Shan States. 
Doubtless this is intended for safety and self-protection. If a village con- 
sisted of only a few houses it might offer irresistible temptation to attack. 
Moreover the formidable works necessary for defence could not easily be 
executed by a small number. In the Wild Wa country therefore there are 
very few villages with less than one hundred households and many have 
double or treble this number. If a settlement is very large it usually has 
a whole section of a hill range to itself, or at any rate one side of the slope 
for its crops. Frequently however three or four villages cluster together, 
but though they acknowledge a common chief, each village has its separate 
headman, its separate fields, distinct from those of its neighbours, and 
usually on isolated spurs, or on opposite sides of the slope, and they have 
their separate feasts. On the outer fringe among the Tame Wa this is not 
so, the villages are much smaller, they are united in large numbers under 
one chief and they are defended by fences no more formidable than are 
essential to keep out wild animals, or wandering cattle. In the Wild 
country the two most powerful chieftains are Sung Ramang and Ho Hka, 
in the south and in the north respectively. They are said to rule over a 
large number of villages, but the tie seems to be rather that of a federation 
than of a Government. Haunches of buffalo and pig and bamboos of 
liquor are sent at feast times and the quarrel of any one village would be 
taken up by the whole under the leadership of the chief, but any closer 
form of sovereignty does not appear to exist. ‘The Wa really form a series 
of village communities, for the greater part autonomous and independent 


_ of one another, but with certain indefinite alliances and agreements for the 


mutual respect of heads, and possible recognitions of superiority in material 
strength, with a vague understanding that all shall unite against a common 
enemy. The chief of Pakkaté, the legendary seat of the race, though 
possessed of a big village, does not claim and is not admitted to have, any 
influence beyond his village fields. 
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It is near his village that the gold mines, famed among the Burmese and 
Shans, are said to exist. These mines however seem to be rather 
imaginary. They are not worked and never have been systematically 
worked. They probably do not amount to more than haphazard holes 
dug by enterprising visitors, or at the most to rough open cast workings 
made by a succession of prospectors to the same place. As to the rich- 
ness of the gold deposit however there seems to be no reason to have 
doubts. Every now and then a handful of gold dust is collected, or a few 
nuggets brought up for barter, but such events do not occur often, for the 
gold is of no use to the Wa and traders are few and far between. Never- 
theless the gold is so easily got that the appearance of a man with a sack 
full of it would create no excitement. It occurs both in the form of 


grains in the bed of the rivers and in that of nuggets which are dug out of 


the soil of the river banks. There has of course been great exaggeration, 
but the exaggeration has taken the form of bodying forth the shapes of 
huge serpents of many coils and enormous length, forme of pure gold, or 
of counterfeit semblances of stags in the same metal. The latter legend is 
permanently preserved in the name of the Shwe Thamin Chaung, the 
Stream of the Golden Deer. As a matter of fact the gold seems to be 
easily washed out of the deposit of all the streams in the region, which 
unite to form the Nam Hka. All of them have very narrow valleys, mere 
five thousand feet gashes in hills rising to seven thousand feet. The Wa 
however object even to washing the gold grains out of the river bed and 
digging for nuggets is a perilous undertaking which few are bold enough 
to venture on. This probably accounts for the absence of gold ornaments 
in the country round about, which otherwise one would have expected as a 
matter of course in a gold tract. The Shans and La ’Hu account for the 
indifference of the Wa to the attractions of gold in a variety of ways. 
They connect it with their legendary ogre ancestors; they are unable to 
extract the gold, or to make it into ornaments when they have got it; 
ornaments of any kind are of no use to a people who do not wear any 
clothes, or so remarkably little in the way of clothing that its existence may 
be neglected. 

The Wa are certainly not an enterprising, or an ambitious race. Even 
the Tame Wa, the Wa Hsap Tai, as the Shans call them, those who border 
on the Shan States, do not do anything beyond cultivating their fields. 
They do not trade; they do not keep shops ; they have no markets of 
their own, though they sometimes go to those of their Shan neighbours ; 
they never travel beyond their own limits from motives of curiosity, or any 
other sentiment ; the Wild Wa do so in order to get heads, but for no 
other object. Hundreds of them never leave the range on which they 
were born. ‘They remain there for all their lives, and probably there are 


many women whose knowledge of the world is limited to at the most a ten | 


mile radius. 
They are however very good agriculturists. The clearing and cultiva- 
tion of their steep hill sides implies a life of toil. No field can be reached 


without a climb up or down the steep mountain side. The buckwheat , 
and maize is never a certain crop and it is all they have to live on besides | 
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their dogs and pigs and fowls. The rice they grow to make their liquor, 
very often is planted three thousand feet or more below the village and it 
needs constant attention all through its existence. But their chief crop is 
the poppy. The hill tops for miles and miles are white with the blossoms 
in February and March. One can make several days’ journey through 
nothing but opium fields. This is essentially a crop which demands con- 
stant attention. The fields have to be carefully cleared and constantly 
weeded and when the harvest time comes round the capsules have to be 
scored with the three-bladed knife at sunset and the sap collected on leaves 
at daybreak the next morning. The enormous amount of opium produced 
shows that the Wa are not a lazy people. Indeed they are an exceedingly 
well-behaved, industrious and estimable race, were it not for the one foible 
of cutting strangers’ heads off and neglecting ever to wash themselves. 

In appearance they are not altogether attractive. They have short 
sturdy figures, perhaps a little too broad for perfect proportion, but many 
of the men are models of athletic build, and the women, like most of the 
women of the hill tribes, have very substantial charms and marvellously 
developed legs. In complexion they are much darker than any of the hill 
people of this part of Indo-China, even if allowance be made for dirt, for 
they never wash. They are considerably darker even than the swarthy 
Akha, who otherwise are the darkest tribe in the hills. The Akha however 
are a totally distinct race and are remarkable for their size, among races 
who as a rule are short, while the Wa are smaller even than the Shans. 
In features the Wa are bullet-headed with square faces and exceedingly 
heavy jaws. The nose is very broad at the nostrils, but otherwise is much 
more prominent than that of the Shan who cannot be said to have a bridge 
to his nose at all. The eyes are round and well opened and though the 
brows are by no means low, they are rounded rather than straight. The 
Tame Wa allow their hair to grow long enough to form a mop of shaggy 
unkemptness, for they never seem to run even their fingers through it. 
This gives them a much wilder appearance than the real Wild Wa who 
crop their hair short. Heavy eyebrows do not improve the type of face, 
but on the whole it is not a degraded type and gives no suggestion of the 
savagery of the head-hunter. 

Their dress is soon described. In the hot weather neither men nor 
women wear anything at all, or only on ceremonial occasions. At other 
seasons the men wear a strip of coarse cotton cloth about three fingers’ 
broad. This is passed between the legs, tied round the waist, and the 
ends which are tasseled, hang down in front. Viewed as an ornament 
which seems to be the latter day, ultracivilized object of clothing, it is 
inconspicuous, or rather conspicuously ineffective. Regarded as a means 
of protecting or concealing the body, which may be supposed to have been 
the first duty of garments it is absolutely inadequate. Inthe cold weather 
they throw a coarse home-woven. coverlet—their bed in fact—over their 
shoulders and throw it off when the sun gets well up. 

The women would do well perhaps to adhere constantly to their hot 
weather dress, a few bead necklaces. They do not however. For the 
greater part of the year they think it necessary to wear a petticoat if that 
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can be called a petticoat which is about the size of a napkin and is only 
about a foot broad. This they twist round the waist, fastening it with a 
half hitch so that it is open in front. As mere drapery it does not hang 
gracefully and as a means of concealing the person, it is startlingly obtru- 
sive in its failure. Wa feminine notions as to what is expedient or becoming 
in this regard are as much at variance with the views of strangers, as the 
principles of their husbands in respect of strangers’ heads are shocking. 

Polyandry is not known. Polygamy is permissible, but is not much 
practised. Wives are bought, for a few bullocks if the girls are very hand- 
some or of a family of standing; or for a few dogs, if their attractions, 
which are as easily appraised as those of a horse or a cow, are not so great, 
or if they are of lower rank. The first child belongs to the parents of the 
wife, but can be bought by the father and mother if they want it. 

They are a very interesting race and it is a pity that more is not 
known of them. Investigation of their manners and customs however is 
not to be lightly undertaken and could not be prosecuted even by the most 
enthusiastic student of folklore, without many jars to his finer feelings and 
possibly qualms for his personal safety. 

Nevertheless they cannot long remain shut up in their hills and their 
head-hunting will probaby be stopped before the end of the century. The 
railway from Mandalay to the Kun Long ferry will land the tourist within 
a few marches of the Nawng Hkeo lake, in the centre of the head-cutting 
country. This gloomy mere, situated at the highest point of a range 
seven thousand feet high, without a fish in its waters and with tangled 
forest growth covering the whole cup in which it lies, down to the edge of 
its waters, may yet become a show place and an avenue of skulls figure as 
a scene in a Savoy comic opera. But it may be hoped that the manners 
and customs of the Was will have been conscientiously recorded for us by 
a competent student before then. 
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SLAVERY, ETC., IN KABUL.* 
By JamsHip, THE SAH POésH KAFIr. 


ALL the domestics, male and female (including concubines) in the houses 
of the chiefs of Kabul (Khwanin) are bought with money (zerkharid). 
They are brought from Chitral, Ghilgit, Kabul-Hazara, Panjshehr, Shib- 
burghan, Maimana, The Mirs of these places sell their subjects, fixing a 
certain quota on each house or village. ‘They are brought to the Serai 
Madeia Vezir (a great caravanserai built by the mother of Mahommad 
Akbar Khan, elder brother of Amir Shere Ali, the present ruler of Kabul), 
and then sold to the Amir of Kabul and other Sirdars. ‘The slaves are 
brought against their will, but it is no use, and would be dangerous for 
them to show reluctance. I have myself been sent by the Amir of Kabul 
to get twenty-nine men from Ibrahim, Bey of Hazara, who gave me orders 
on the Teykedars (contractors, farmers of the revenue, etc.) of certain 
villages. When parents have to part with their children they submit to the 
order, but the slaves generally weep for some days, and are sometimes very 
severely beaten if they resist. The slaves are generally of the Shiah (or 
heretical Persian form of Mahommedanism), but the Mir of Maimana sells 
the orthodox Sunni also. Hindus and Jews are never sold, because they 
are supposed to be ‘muti’ Islam,” or “ obedient to Mahommedans ”—z.e., 
they are a quiet set of people who allow themselves to be trampled on. 
The slaves are distributed for work in the harems, or to outdoor work, or 
are made to serve as soldiers, etc., in regiments. Every month slaves come 
in by hundreds, twenties or forties at a time. Many of course bolt. From 
Koshk, five days’ journey from Herat, many slaves come. The place is 
like a huge prison filled with captives from the Hazareh Jamshedi Loghri, 
Bale Murghab, and Herat (the Shiahs in that district are two-thirds of the 
population). The men I brought in were a portion of the revenue of the 
Amir, as also are contributions in kind (cloth, grain, etc.). These are also 
sent as presents to the Amir. ‘The Hazara Shere Ali sells many men, 
sending out his horsemen through the vast district, and bringing in 
hundreds at a time. 

The Amir Sahib also has sold men. For instance, he sold two girls and 
two youths to Sultan Muhammed Khan, the nephew of Dost Muhammed. 

In Badakhshan there are two Serais for the slaves, and when I was at 
Bokhara there were numerous Serais almost overstocked with people for 
sale.t Also at Karshi, where I have been, there is a slave mart. It isa 
very big place, bigger than Lahore. 

I have never heard of any slave being emancipated by the Afghans. 
All the old slaves of the father of the Amir are still filling their houses. 


* This statement, although referring to the time of Amir Sher Ali, applies statis 
mutandis to the present state of things, at all events as regards slavery. The ‘‘ Adven- 
tures of Jamshéd,” a nephew of the famous General Feramorz, are of great interest 
and throw much light on recent Afghan history and topography. They will, I hope, 
be published in the next ‘‘ Asiatic Quarterly Review.” —-THE TRANSLATOR. 

+ Slavery has since been abolished in Bokhara by Russia.—Zd. 
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When slaves intermarry their children are also slaves. Baistin, near the 
Amu Daria, a place as large as Rawalpindi, is also a mart. It is three days 
from Karshi, on the other side of the Oxus, Kakarda, where the Uzbeks 
sell largely. Sherabad (under Bokhara), a large town and fort, with many 
traders with slaves, etc. Kolab is the same. Ghaznidk, also a large city, 
two days’ march from Kolab. Kermina and Karakul are also large slave- 
marts (they are under Bokhara). At Khanabad, which belongs to the 
Amir Shere Ali, Kunduz, ‘Tashkurghan (where there is a serai called “ Serai 
Hindu”), there is very large slave dealing. Also at Akhchalaripul (where 
there is a great deal of this business), and Andkoi. In the above places 
Afghan merchants sell largely. Kandahar is well-known as a slave mart. 
I may incidentally mention that when once a slave becomes a member of 
a household he is well treated as long as he obeys. At Ferrah many 
Seistanis come bringing Khajars (Persian Shiahs) for sale. Slaves are only 
killed when they behave very grossly, such as for committing adultery, 
treachery. For theft, etc., they are beaten or again sold. Boys are bought 
for immoral purposes infer alia. Runaway slaves, who are caught, have 
the tendons of their instep cut. Slaves have often fields assigned to them 
for cultivation. When I was at Bokhara, sent with Mir Akhor to bring a 
present of an elephant, and a few maidens from the Amir Shere Ali to 
Shah Muzaffur Khan Tora, as an act of gratitude for Bokhara not inter- 
fering with the Amir’s attempts on Turkistan, I saw hundreds of men 
sitting with tied hands in a row on the Registan or place of execution, 
where there are lots of shops, slaughtered as if they were sheep by a 
number of appointed executioners. The scenes of blood surpass every 
description. Men were killed for theft or for drinking wine or any similar 
act of “infidelity,” according to the Mahommedan religion, whilst the 
Shah himself used to get the handsomest boys and girls offered to him by 
his subjects. The Panjsheris are chiefly guilty in surprising Kafir lads 
whilst they are tending their flocks and carrying them off into slavery ; but 
the Kafir chiefs never sell theit own people, as the ruler of Chitral does. 
Nor are the Panjsheris subjects of the Amir. One, Ghazi Khan, was 
specially independent, and would not come in to the Amir, in spite of the 
latter’s protestations of friendship. He is very wealthy, and organizes 
predatory parties, carrying off whole villages into captivity, and selling them 
into Kabul, where they are well-paid for, and the captors get dresses of 
honour, etc. In fact, the Amir’s rule is of the faintest description.* For 
instance, he once ordered that no one should wear a weapon. At once 
there was a popular tumult, and the order fell through. At another time 
he ordered that written petitions should take the place of personal applica- 
tions, by which he was wont to be besieged. One day I drove away an 
Afghan, who at once seized hold of the Amir. The petitioner was beaten, 
but he insulted the Amir grossly, and the consequence was that, being a 
Ghilzai, his tribe killed a number of Kabulis and others travelling in various 
directions. Finally, the Amir had to buy them off, beg their pardon, etc. 
The Ghilzai chiefs, of whom Asratulla Khan is the greatest, do what they 
like. The authority of the Amir is set at nought in the hilly country less 


* This is not the case now. The Amir is all-powerful.—Zd. 
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than a day’s march from Kabul. The Amir is detested by the Sirdars, and 
above all hated by Yakub Khan, who is dispossessed of his right of 
succession in favour of Abdulla Jan, whose mother is the ruler of the 
Amir. But Yakub Khan is brave, and is not so treacherous as his father, 
the Amir, who often has invited chiefs to visit him and then has thrown 
them into prison and slaughtered them. I have killed eleven by the order 
of the Amir, the sin being on him whose command I had to obey. Whilst 
they were carried off at midnight to slaughter, and the orderlies dug their 
graves before them, they would ask permission to offer up prayer, but as 
the Amir had forbidden us to allow such a concession, we killed them at 
once, laying them in their graves and cutting their throats, after lifting their 
beards. I remember especially a very fine man, Ahmad Ali Khan, a 
Loghari chief, who was thus entrapped by an invitation, and then despatched. 
He put his beard aside with his own hand, as he laid on the ground, and 
would not have his hands tied, which concession we made him, as we saw 
that he was a brave man. His only fault was that he had expostulated 
with the Amir about the confiscation of some property, whilst the Amir 
had laughingly listened to what he said, but the chief had never expected 
such an end to his visit. This conduct makes the Sirdars distrust the 
Amir, who has no friend. 

The Kafirs live in a corner of the world, and only want to be let alone, 
but the Mussulmans make raids upon them, ard kidnap their children. 
The consequence is that the Kafirs kill every Mahommedan they can find, 
but do not plunder them. They have other means of living, principally 
large flocks of sheep and goats. Were the kidnapping stopped, there 
would be an end to the insecurity of the roads. ‘The enemies of the Kafirs 
are the Punjsheris, the Kohistanis, Lughmanis, Tagows, and in more 
distant parts the Chitralis and Shignanis. 

The Nimcha Kafirs about Petsh, Chagharsarai, etc., are, as their name 
implies, half Mahommedans, as are also the Bashgali Kafirs under Chitral 
rule, and in order to live at peace with their Mahommedan neighbours or 
masters, they resign a few men to slavery annually. I have no doubt that 
the Kafirs will be eventually subdued or exterminated, although they have 
hitherto resisted with success, because they are surrounded by a belt of 
Mahommedans, and if these combine and bring up large armies with guns, 
etc., what can the Kafirs do with their arrows? The Amir hates the 
Kafirs, and even the Kizzalbashes, and the men of Chindawul, who are as 
one man in an emergency. He never moves half a mile without being 
surrounded by two or three companies of soldiers (Khan Chinn Khan is 
the head of the Chindawul men). Is a ruler who has to take such precau- 
tions a real king? He once asked Naib Tura, a Kafir, to submit on 
promise of great rewards, but when the Kafir replied that he wished to 
remain poor and a fairy of the mountain, whilst the Amir should be king 
and wealthy in his own country, an expedition was organised against Katar, 
the result of which I do not know, as I then left Kabul.* 


* A TRAGIC EPISODE, 

Katar has since been taken, and what is left of its inhabitants, most of whom have 
been exterminated or carried into slavery to Kabul, have become Muhammadans. As 
an instance, how hateful this is to Kafirs, the following tragic episode may be narrated : 
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As for the Russians, I am afraid of letting you know my opinion but as 
you order me, I must say that I think the money given by the British to 
be utter waste, because relations with the Russians are maintained through 
Mahommed Alam Khan, the Governor of Turkistan, the Amir being wise 
enough not to let any direct correspondence come to Kabul, where there 
is a newswriter from the British. The Amir is exceedingly wealthy, and 
all the money which he gets from the Indian Government is lodged in his 
treasury, none of it finding its way to the troops or for the good of the 
people.* The Russians need not take Kabul. It is theirs already, for they 
have troops. They will not earn a bad name by annexing Kabul but at a 
hint of theirs, Yakub Khan can march on Kabul, whilst in the meanwhile 
they are sure of Shere Ali. When I was at Herat where Yakub Khan 
keeps much money and has much influence, an emissary who was sent to 
the Russian Governor, who was only four days’ march distant, told us that 
they were men indeed. The British give money and rather lose 1,000 
rupees than one man, but the Russians do not care about sacrificing men, 
and therefore they can do as they like. I have often heard the Amir 
extol the Russians, and say he was willing to be their subject. He was 
only waiting to see how the balance inclined, for, said he, when the English 
fought the Russians they called in the Turks, Germans, and French, and 
some other races for help, but the Russians were single-handed. “TI am,” 
he said, “a calf wanting milk, and the English are the cow which gives it.” 
The Amir says many clever things when he is drunk and alone with his 
intimates. The Amir has presented me with three wives and much 
property, but when he, in his drunken state, ordered me to take one or 
the other of his concubines, I refused, saying that I was their slave. What 
he has now done with my property and family I do not know. I have no 
children. When General Feramorz died, the Amir divided his wives 
among his soldiers, for an Afghan has no faith and no gratitude, or, as 
the Khajars called them “ Allhwan” in contempt. The Russians will 
take Herat and Kandahar and instal Yakub Khan in Kabul. As for 
Turkistan, the roads are many and easy, for instance, from Kilip to Kirkee, 





About 30 years ago, in the reign of Amir Shah Nizamuddin, the former independent 
ruler of Badakhshan now incorporated into Afghanistan, an expedition of 1,000 men 
were sent into the Hindukush to conquer the Kafirs. The army succeeded in capturing 
two fortified villages, but at the siege of the third Kafir Fort, the defenders, finding resist- 
ance hopeless, set fire to themselves on an immense pyre rather than become Muham- 
madans or slaves to Muhammadans, and were reduced to ashes. The victors, however, 
were overtaken by a heavy fall of snow which lasted three days and under cover of which 
the neighbouring Kafir tribes had time to assemble and surround the Mussulmans, who 
were nearly all killed, the remainder escaping into the hills where they perished from 
cold. Only 7 men, badly frost-bitten, at last found their way back to Badakhshan, on 
which Nizamuddin gave up his intention to conquer the Kafirs. His successor, Jehandar 
Shah, the friend of the present Amir Abdurrahman, also sent an army into the Kafir 
country, taking a few ‘“‘ forts ” and besieging others, but, finally, retired after concluding 
a Treaty with the Kafirs, who, after this, used to send Envoys into Badakhshan receiving 
Khilats and other presents from Jehandar Shah. When this chivalrous prince was ex- 
pelled by the Afghan faction under Mahmud Shah, the Treaty with the Kafirs was abro- 
gated and we are now on the eve of another expedition from Badakhshan into Kafiristan, 
other Afghan armies advancing from the South and West of that unhappy country.— 
Translator. 


* This is not the case now.— Za. 
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Khoja Saleh, a first-rate ferry, Ghazniak, the Kolab ferry, the Regi ferry on 
the Shabberghan and Andk@i roads, all easy for artillery, it being all plain, 
not even encumbered with stones or vegetation. When the English sug- 
gested to the Amir to build entrenchments at Dezra, opposite to Kerabad, 
he asked his councillors what to do, and they said that it was absurd to 
pretend to match oneself against the Russians, who could cross at so many 
points, but that the English might be told that something was being done 
to keep them in good humour. Kirkee is 3 kés from Andkéi. 

As for the Amir putting down slavery, he will promise anything, but can 
do nothing. The tribes of Afghans on those roads are numerous and 
independent. Unless the English, or even the Russians sit down in the 
country—which would almost equally please the people, who are so op- 
pressed by their own rulers—nothing can be done. Should the English 
take Kabul, the Kafirs will feel raised, but in the meanwhile there is little 
hope for them. If the Russians came to Kirkee, the Uzbeks would them- 
selves deliver over Mohammad Alam Khan, for many of the leading families 
who have been decimated by Afghan treachery and cruelty. 


The following extracts from works just published show that the Kafirs 
are as much kidnapped for purposes of slavery in Kabul in 1895 as they 
have been from time immemorial. It will also appear from a matter-of- 
fact paragraph in the semi-official Pzvneer newspaper of Allahabad that, as 
the result of the present Afghan expeditions consequent on our boundary 
demarcations under the Durand Treaty Kafiristan will no longer exist as 
an independent State, or rather congeries of independent tribes, within a 
year: 

“The Kafirs are likely before Jong to feel the Jast turn of the screw which 
the Amir of Kabul is applying to them. The Sipah Salar has a small army 
encamped at Birkot, thirty miles below Drosh, and in Badakhshan on the 
north and Kohistan on the west other columns are ready to move into 
Kafiristan. The Amir is bent upon subjugating the country, but whether 
he will order a winter campaign is doubtful. His troops have been busy 
improving the roads so as to facilitate their march hereafter, and the final 
advance may be delayed until the spring. The Kafirs are doomed, for 
although they may stubbornly defend the difficult passes and defiles that 
lead to the cultivated valleys the Afghans- are certain to be successful in 
the long run. They are far better armed than the tribesmen and their 
mountain artillery gives them a further advantage. Kafiristan will cease 
to exist as an independent State within a year.” 


In Mr. H. C. THomson’s “CHITRAL CAMPAIGN” he refers as follows to 
the Kafirs, whom he met about the Lavarai Pass. Chapter xxi., p. 283: 
“ They are called ‘ Kafirs’ or idolaters by their Muhammadan neighbours, 
for whom they cherish an implacable hatred; not without just cause, for 
they (the Muhammadans) are continually making forays into their country 
and carrying off their women and children. The women are said to be 
very beautiful ; indeed the Afghans have a saying that the most valuable 
possessions a man can have are a Baluch mare and a Kafiristani slave girl. 
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The Kafirs naturally retaliate, but they are handicapped for want of proper 
weapons. They have only bows and arrows, which they use with great 
precision and daggers.” 

In his ‘Ar THE CoURT OF THE Amik,” a narrative, just published, Dr. 
J. A. Gray, late Surgeon to the Amir of Afghanistan often refers incidentally 
to slavery in Kabul and Kafir slaves, Indeed he was offered one himself 
(page 489). ‘One day the Prince presented me with a slave boy... . 
Of what use was a small slave boy to me? ‘True, I could sell him, or give 
him away, but my principles were not in accordance with that line of 
conduct.” He speaks elsewhere of another “page boy, taken in war who 
had a singularly pretty face . . . weary and mournful.” In another place 
Dr. Gray is asked: ‘“‘ Why do you not buy a little Kafir girl with a white 
skin and make her your wife ?”’ Dr. Gray’s references to slavery in Kabul 


-in general are contained in the following extracts : 


- Chapter xit., page 193: “The slaves of Kabul are those who have been 
kidnapped from Kaffiristan, or who are prisoners of war, taken when some 
tribe breaks out in rebellion against the Amir.” 

Chapter xitt., page 210: ‘‘ Just now the majority of slaves in Afghanistan 
are Hazaras, probably because they have lately been fighting against the 
Amir... . 

There are also children and women taken prisoners from other rebellious 
tribes, and Kaffir slaves kidnapped as children from Kaffiristan.”’ 

Page 211: “ As regards the treatment of the slaves in Kabul, it is simply 
a question of property ; a man has the power to sell, kill, or do as he pleases 
with his slave, but speaking generally, the slaves are well treated especially 
among the upper classes.” 

“The price of slaves varies according to their quality ; ordinarily it is 
thirty rupees the span.” 

Page 212: “This is roughly about a foot, so that a baby that length 
would cost thirty rupees. However, in Kabul a short time ago a Hazara 
baby was bought for half a crown, the purchaser got the mother for fifteen 
shillings and a little boy of six for five shillings. This woman with her 
children were the family of a Hazara of wealth and position. Unfortu- 
nately the tribe rebelled, the mien were mostly killed and the women and 
children became a.glut in the market.”* 

Chapter xv., page 263: “One of the Amir’s favourites had fever. He 
was a slave from Kaffiristan, about fourteen, named Malek. He was fair- 
skinned and quite like an English boy in face, though he wore two large 
emeralds looped in each ear by a ring of gold.” 

“TI took the opportunity of also prescribing for the favourite page, 
Malek. He was a nice lad and I had achat with him. He seemed to 
be quite proud that he was not a Muhammadan in religion, though he 
couldn’t quite tell me what he was. He remembered only a few words of 
his native language. 

* No doubt, a year hence Kafir boys and girls will similarly become a glut in the 


Kabul slave-market, unless it is pointed out to the Amir that it is not to his real interests 
to offend the Anti-slavery feeling of the British nation. —Zd. 
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“ Afterwards he became a very good friend to me. He had infinite tact, 
and if I wished to call the attention of His Highness to any matter with- 
out making a formal report, Malek was always ready to choose the fitting 
moment in which to speak to His Highness.” 


NOTE. 


The Kafirs claim Greek descent and, therefore, call themselves “ the 
brethren of the Europeans,” and have ever trusted British protection and 
honor, not because they, with the British, are alike ‘‘ Kafirs”’ or “ infidels ” 
in Muhammadan estimation. Indeed, the nucleus of the Kafirs is more 
truly ancient Greek than that of modern Hellas, and if the Philhellenes 
deserved the support of every man of culture in their attempts to free the 
Greeks from the Turkish yoke, the Kafirs also should not be allowed to 
perish by an educated world. The Macedonians under Alexander the 
Great recognized in them the descendants of a still older Greek colony, 
planted by Dionysus, with whom they amalgamated and spread, so that the 
descent from Alexander is claimed by the ex-ruling houses of Hunza-Nagyr, 
Chitral, Badakhshan, Shignan, Wakhan and other neighbouring princi- 
palities. Muhammadan persecution added to Kafiristan Zaroastrian ele- 
ments on the North and Hindu and Buddhist elements on the South and 
West. ‘The classical pose and figures of the Kafirs inspired the Graeco- 
buddhistic sculptors in Swat and inscriptions in archaic Greek characters, 
yet to be decyphered, preceded those in Aryano-Pali. The Bacchic dance 
and hymns and innumerable Greek memories are still found in Kafiristan, 
but the former alone spread all over Dardistan. This invaluable classical 
inheritance has already been injured by our invasions of Chitral and Hunza- 
Nagyr and will now be destroyed by the assimilation of pagan Kafiristan 
to the surrounding Muhammadanism. Dialects will perish with rites and 
even the combination of kindred tribes, hitherto living their own secluded 
history, will confound research, whilst their displacement from almost pre- 
historic Aaditats will efface local traditions that a civilized world ought to 
strain its utmost to preserve-—THE TRANSLATOR. 
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THE EUGUBINE TABLES AND AN OSCAN 
INSCRIPTION. 


By Dr. E. SCHNEIDER AND REMARKS THEREON BY BARON 
H. pe ReEvuTEeER. 


As a sequel to my paper on the inscriptions, in the Phrygian language, on 
the tomb of King Midas, of which you were good enough to insert, in the 
Imperial and Asiatic Review for January 1895, the interpretation that I 
had put forward, allow me to send you two new inscriptions interpreted 
with the same key, 7.¢., the Albanian language. 

I am glad to let you have the first publication of this work, in order to 
show my gratitude for the kindness with which you have been good enough 
to take an interest in my researches, which are destined, I trust, to reveal 
to us many things regarding prehistoric times, that are as yet quite un- 
known. 

The first is an Umbrian inscription from the Eugubine Tables, marked 
I. a., the other, an Oscan inscription over a portico in Pompeii. I do not 
send you any comments on these inscriptions, as they would be too long 
for the space at my disposal. I wish merely to call attention to the fact 
that the two inscriptions are very closely related though they belong to 
widely distant dates. 

I note that in the Eugubine Tables, scholars have interpreted ¢utaper by 
Civitati (to the town), just as they have interpreted the word vereiiei by 
civitatem, even while admitting that the words veres and vereiy in the 
Eugubine Tables mean ¢he door: you will see that I have rendered /utaper 
by the Tosque-Albanian ¢ufaper or the Ghéque-Albanian /u f’zapier, which 
mean “7/7 one had given them.” So too, the word vereiiaei on the 
Pompeian portico and the veres and verier of the Eugubine Tables always 
mean the summer season, or summers. 

The word skuvina in the Tables written in Etruscan characters, as also 
tiuvina, tovina in the Tables written in Latin characters do not here mean 
the town of J/eubium, Eugubio, or Jguvinne; they indicate ¢-kuvina,— 
t-kufina,—ii-u-vina,—it-u-fina ;—all of which mean limits, frontiers. The 
differences in spelling are signs of different epochs, the mixture of the 
Hellenic and Italiote-Pelasgic languages, and finally the influence of the 
Latin language which was formed out of all these archaic tongues, in- 
cluding the Archaic Italian language which existed [there] before the Latin. 
Take an instance. The Italian, ¢confini=the Umbrian ¢kuvina=the 
Albanian ¢kujina=the Latin fimis,—all meaning limits. The original 
i-ku is transformed into zs in Latin,—zi in Albanian, meaning the 


personal pronoun ¢heir. Hence éiuvina, tiovina,—iiufina will signify their 


frontiers, their limits, in a more definite sense than the primitive #kuvina 
which meant simply ce Jimits. This prefix 7, the sign of the masculine 
gender in Albanian (—the prefix e being used for the feminine—) has been 
adopted by the Italians as an article. 
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gave a lecture on these inscriptions: the text of that lecture, which treated 
the matter at great length, will, however, only appear in its “ Annual 
Transactions” ; hence if you kindly insert in your Review the summary of 
it which I now send, you will be the first to publish this research. 

There is no need of calling your attention to the very slight difference 
existing between the text of these inscriptions and their Albanian transla- 


tions, which I give. 


In thanking Baron H. de Reuter for his remarks on the inscription on 
the tomb of Midas, I trust that these new discoveries will yet more confirm 
him in his belief that it is quite possible to decipher Etruscan and other 


inscriptions which still remain unread. 


THE EUGUBINE TABLES. 


A TRANSLATION AND AN INTERPRETATION OF THE TABLE I. A., BY 
MEANS OF THE ALBANIAN LANGUAGE. 


TEXT OF TABLE I, A. 
1st STROPHE. 


1. Lste : persklum : aves : anzertates : 


enetu : 

2. pernaies : pusnaes : preveres : treplanes : 

3. tuve : krapuyt : trebuf : fetu : arviaus- 
tentu: 

4. vatuvaferine : feitu : heris : vinu: 
heripuni : 

5. ukriper : fisiu : tutaper : tkuvina ; 
Jeitu: scvum: 

6. kutef : pesnimuadepes : arves ; 


2ND STROPHE. 
7. Pusveres : treplanes : trefsif: kumtah : 
feitu: 
8. trebe : tuvie : ukriper : fisiu : tutaper : 
thuvina : 
9. Supasumtu : arviaustentu : punifetu : 
10. kutefpesnimu : adepes : arves : 


3RD STROPHE. 
11. Presveres : tesenakes : trebuf : fetu: 
Marte : krapuvi: 
12. fetu:ukriper : fisiu : tutaper : tkuvina : 
arviuustentu : 
13. vatuvaferine : fetu: kutef ; pesnimu : 
adepes : arves: 


4TH STROPHE. 

14. Pusveres : tesenakes : tref : sif : feliuf: 
fetu: 

15. fisesagt : ukriper : fisiu : tutaper : tku- 
vina ; 

16. puni : fetu : supa : sumtu : arviuus- 
tentu : mefa: 

17. vestica : ustetu : fituvi : fetu : ukriper: 
fisiu : fetu : 


THIRD SERIES. VOL. I. 








TRANSLATION INTO ALBANIAN. 


Este pershkiim e-viat, Anztriates e-njitun 

per mijiés, posht majies. Préenvérées, Tré- 
planes, 

luve, Krapuvi, Trébuf fitim; aravé uw 
shtintin ; 

vathévé ferhina fittin, é réiz vénit, é rébiz 
Puni. 

U gri per fis tui tutaper i-kufina fith: sé 
vim. 

Keta pezmimeé é dha pez aravé. 


Pas véres, Tréplinées tréf Sifkumiah. 
Fitin 

Trébé Tuvié. UO gri per fis tui tutaper 
7-kufina. 

Sitka shiimin; aravé ushtantin; Puni fitan. 

Keta péezmimé é dha péz araveé. 


Prénvétrés, Tésénakes, Trébuf fittin ; Marte 
krapuvi 

fitin. UW gri per fis tui tutaper i-kufina. 
Aravé u shtintin 

vathévé féerhina fitin ; Puni fitin. Keta 
peemimé é dha pez aravé, 


Pas véres, Tésénakes tréf Siféliuf: Fitin 


fise Sagi. 

fise Sagi. U gri per fis tui tutaper i- 
kufina. 

Puni fittin ; sttha shdmiin ; aravéu shthn- 
thin: miéft 

véshtita u shtéte. Fis Iuvi fitin. UO gri 
per fis tui: 


L 
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18. kapid : purtitaf : sakref : etraf : purti- 
taf : etraf: 
19. Sakref : tutaper : ikuvina : kutef : 
pesnimu ; adepes : arves : 
5TH STROPHE. 
20. Preveres ; vehites : trebuf : kaleduf: 
Setu : vufiume: 


21. krapuvi : ukriper : fisiu : tutaper : 


tkuvina : 

22. vatuva : ferine : fetu : heri : vinu: 
heri : puni: 

23. arvia : ustentu : kutef : pesnimu : 
adepes : arves : 


6TH STROPHE. 

24. Pusveres ; vehttes : tref : hapinaf : 
fetu : tefre : invie : 

25. ukriper : fisiu : tutaper : tkuvina : 
puste : astane : fetu : zedef : fetu : 

26. pelsana : felu: arvia : ustentu : puni- 
Setu : tagez : pesnimu: 

27. adiper: arvis : api ; habina : purtitus : 
sudum : pesuntru : 

28. fetu : esmik : vestigam : preve : fiktu : 
tefri : invi : fetu : ukriper : 


29. fisiu: tutaper :tkuvina: testruku: pedi: 


hapide : pedum : feituapi : 

30. edelpurtiius ; enuk : sudum ; pesun- 
trum : feitu : stafli : 

31. cuvesmik : vestiga : afiktu : ukriper : 
Jisiu : tutaper : tkuvinpa : 

32. feitunertruku : pedi: kapide : pedum : 
feitu : punt : feitu : 

33. apt : sudufpurtitius : enuk : hapinaru: 
erus : titu : zedef: 

34. Aumultu ; zedef : kumats : pesnimu : 





Fitin Kapid girtita, sakréf; et’ rah girtita 
el’rah 

sakréf tutaper i-kufina. Keta pesmimd e 
dha pez aravé. 


Prinvérées, Véhiies Trébuf kal arctin, fittin 
Vufiune 

krapuvi. U grit per fis tui tutaper i- 
kufina. 

Vithévé ferhina fittin, é réiz vénit, é roiz 
Puni ; : 

aravé u shtintin. Keta pezmimé é dha 
pez arave. 


Pas véres, Véhiies tréfsif habitna. Fitin 
Tefre Iuvie. 

U gri per fis tui tutaper i-kufina posht 
asaidn fith ; Zersef fittin ; 

pylhs ana fittin ; aravé u shtintin ; Punt 
fittin. Keta peamimé 

é dha pez aravé. Api habit bura tut, 
surztn pezuntriim: fittin 

enmik, véshtita parvé fiku; Tefri Luvi 
fittin. U gri per 

fis tui tutaper i-kufina, te striku persi, 
Kapide perziim ; fitot 

Api. Erzh bura tui, é nuk Sursin; 
pesuntriim fitot Stafli 

Iuve enmik ; véshtita e fiku. U gri per fis 
tui tutaper i-kufina pa. 

Fitot te stritku perzt Kapide perzthm ; fitot 
Puni ; fitot 

Api. S’urztin bura te kti, é nuk apet mé 
art érus te kti. Zersef 

orimultt ; Zersef kumatz pesmimin. 


In giving this translation I have made no effort to give to each phrase 
the exact grammatical form required by the existing Albanian language ; 
and I have done so in order to show how closely this language, when 
reduced to its simplest elements, corresponds with the text. Besides, the 
Epic form which seems to have been adopted in the text, leaves many 
things to be understood, as in modern Albanian ;—as, ¢.g., the auxiliary 
verbs fo have and fo be, which are nowhere to be found, while everywhere 
we find the verb in the tense of the fast participle. So in modern 
Albanian (to take an instance), one would have to read the first Strophe as 
follows :— 

Este (tui pas or tui) pershkiim viat, Anzeriat—(sit i-kishu) sit (préi) 
majies (malévé) n’rauz (tmalévé). MW prénvir, Treplana—(sit) (kishiu) 
jit Iuvin, Krapuvin Trébufin; (Kishiu) shti art; (kishiu) fité (agraja 
per) wath, é roizh véna-stt, é roizh Punin. U gréshiu per fis tvét, deri 
tapin kufinat-efitim, su vim. Keta premimé (kishiu) shkretni art.—Un- 
less these words are understood, the whole action seems to take place in 
the present time: hence the text also must have the same meaning. 
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Pershkiim = traversing ; tui, or tui pas pershkim=having traversed ;— 
fittin = they gain ; kishiu fit = having gained, are interchangeable. 

With this remark, I give the following free translation of Table I. a:— 

1st Strophe.—The Eques having passed the streams of water which 
formed the limits of their frontiers with the Anzeriates, the latter acted as 
their guides in crossing the crests of the mountains, down to the plain. 
During the course of the spring season, the Trojans who had established 
themselves in Latium, had conquered the people dwelling on the Capitoline, 
Palatine and Aventine hills—the Iuvé, Krapuvi and Trébuf. By means of 
these victories, these Trojans had increased the area of their cultivable 
lands and had acquired waste lands, where they could establish their 
preserves of animals. During the same season, the Trojans had vanquished 
the Aborigines and Carthaginians. All these races fought among them- 
selves to secure a settlement oftheir territorial frontiers, which were not yet 
fixed. These dissensions left the cultivated lands to suffer. 

2nd Strophe.—At the end of the summer season, the Tréplanes had lost 
the town of Sifkumiah. The inhabitants of Trébula, some Sabine tribes of 
Rhéate, vanquished the Iuvé of the Capitoline hill. They had fought for 
their races, till they had been given fixed limits. By*their victories they had 
multiplied their localities for wood-cutting and had increased the extent of 
their cultivable lands. At times they had overcome also the Carthaginians. 
These agitations left the cuitivated land to suffer. 

37a Strophe.—In the spring the Tésénakes had vanquished the Trébuf ; 
they had overcome Martius of the Krapuvi (Martius Ancus). They had 
fought for their tribes till they had been given fixed limits. By their 
victories, they had increased the extent of their cultivable lands and had 
acquired waste lands for forming their preserves for animals. They had 
vanquished the Carthaginians. ‘These dissensions left the cultivated lands 
to suffer. 

4th Strophe.—During the course of the summer season, the Tésénakes 
had lost Siféliuf. The Sabine tribes had become the conquerors. These 
people had fought for their tribes till they had been granted fixed limits. 
The tribes of the Sagi (Sabines) had vanquished the Carthaginians ; 
they had multiplied their places for wood-cutting ; they had increased the 
extent of their cultivable land. During these times warlike cries had 
greatly increased. During the course of the same season, the tribes of the 
Iuvé had conquered ; they had fought for their tribes ; they had acquired 
the stony and marshy lands of the city of Gabii; and had held these 
stony and marshy lands, till they had been granted fixed limits. These 
dissensions left the cultivated lands to suffer. 

5th Strophe.—During the course of the spring season the Véhiians had 
overthrown the fort of the Trébuf (the Janiculum); they had defeated 
Vofione of the tribe of the Krapuvi. They had fought for their tribes till 
they had been granted fixed limits. By their victories they had acquired 
waste lands which they could use as preserves for their animals, and 
vanquished the indigenous forces and Carthaginians, whilst they increased 
the extend of their cultivable lands. ‘These dissensions left the cultivated 
lands to suffer. 
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6th Strophe.—During the course of the summer season, the Véhiians, 
being deceived, had suffered loss. The allies of the Iuvé in the valley of 
the Tiber, had conquered ; they had fought for their races till they had 
been granted limits which they had seized in the maritime part of Latium. 
During the same season, they had taken the town of Circéii; they had 
seized the forest of Maesia ; they had extended the area of their cultivable 
lands; they had vanquished the Carthaginians. These dissensions left 
the cultivated land to suffer. 

During the same season the town of Apioles was victorious ; it had 
deceived your brave men, who with rage in their hearts, saw themselves 
beaten ; the warlike cries died away. They had vanquished the Tefri of 
the Iuvé ; they had fought for their tribes till they had been granted the 
limits of the holdings in the stony and marshy territories of the Gabiians, 
who had been dispersed. Your brave men then returned to the charge 
and were not repulsed; with rage in his soul, Stafli had vanquished the 
enemies of the Iuvé, that is to say, the Apioles, whose warlike cries he 
hid overcome. They had fought for their tribes till they had been granted 
limits. Stafli had seized the holdings of the stony and marshy territory of 
Gabii of which the inhabitants had been dispersed ; they had defeated the 
Carthaginians and the Apioles; the brave men of this town had been 
destroyed ; and it is impossible to forget the fall of these last. The town 
of Circeii presented nothing but a heap of ruins ; its defenders, with trouble 
in their souls, had become weakened. 


In a word, this epic seems to describe the wars in which the people of 
Latium were engaged for the settlement of their respective frontiers. 
Rome is just beginning; the Romans,—a foreign race, appear on three 
hills—the Capitoline, the Palatine and the Aventine. The first,—she Ai// 
of the gods—is inhabited by the Juvi; the second--the hill of the ravishers 


of the Sabines—by the Grabovi ; the third—the hill of Cacus, the personifi- | 
cation of some volcanic phenomenon,—by the Trébuf, or the furious. , 
Capitoline means a hill where the gods have their dwelling ; Palatine, the _ 


hill of forests, and Aventine, the hill which sends up smoke. 


AN Oscan INSCRIPTION OVER A PorRTICO AT POMPEII. 





ORIGINAL TEXT. ALBANIAN TRANSLATION. 
1. V. aadirans.v. ceituvam . paam. Vé! hap dyrdns. Vé! éjiéta juvé pam ! 
2. vereiiaet . pompatianei . treistaa. Véragjé Pompé anéi terh ishtan: 
3. mentud . deded . eetsak . eeituvad . Ment jyt déhét e shak e jiéta juvet ! 
4. v. vienikies . mr. kvaeitur . pomp— Vé! vient hiésh ?mér gaisten Pompéi 
5. attans . treieibom . ekak . komben . Ans: tré jiéta buint e gag kdnon 
6. nieeis . tanginud . opsannam . Nits tan gjinvé, ep sin (mé) nam ; 
7. deded . eiseidum . proffatted. Deéhét aji si din, por fidhét ! 


Latin scholars have translated this inscription as follows :— 

V(ibius) Adrianus, V(ibius filius) pecuniam quam civitati Pompeianz 
testamento dedit, hac pecunia, V(ibius) Vinicius M(aronis filius) quaesto 
Pompeianus porticum hanc senatus decreto operandum dedit, idem | 
probavit. ‘ 
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Starting from the Albanian translation which I have put forward, I read 
it thus : 
wide open are the doors on both sides ! 

Let us see thy life and thy destiny ! 

2, The summers beyond Pompeii are dark. 

3. The spirit is intoxicated and wretched is life. 

4. Pass on! and the joyful livers of Pompeii will take thee, laughingly, 
on their side. 

5. Three lives wilt thou enjoy as much as be to your content 

6, on leaving, all the people will give thee distinguished offerings ; 

7. they will inebriate thee, such as they can, but with uprightness. 

Such a sententious and symbolic inscription as I suggest is very suitable 
over a portico of so gay a town as Pompeii, where people willingly forgot 
the weariness of life by plunging into festivities. There is no need of any 
comment ; still this short inscription furnishes, from a linguistic standpoint, 
very rich material which I hope to work out in a pamphlet. 

At any rate, my hypothesis of an autochthonous European race—the 
mother of European races,—which we call Pelasgic, and of a language of 
which the sole remnant is the Albanian, is more and more confirmed. 1 
believe I shall be able to give good reasons for stating that the Indo- 
European hypothesis is insufficient for explaining the derivations of 
European races and languages. 

I should say—but I fear I am repeating myself—that if we study the 
geology of Asia Minor, and take into consideration that all this Chersonesus 
(land on fire) was overturned by the volcanic action of the tertiary age, 
when man lived on the now engulfed continent of the Archipelago and 
Marmora, we shall understand that it was quite impossible for an Aryan 
emigration to take place to Europe, where, all the time, there already dwelt 
the Pelasgian who started the first religion of mankind, Shamanism or the 
worship of spirits, so variously personified by the genius of the Greeks in 
their mythology. 


1. Pass on! 


Ep. SCHNEIDER. 


REMARKS BY BARON H. DE REUTER. 


On forwarding the above communication to Baron Herbert de Reuter 
for opinion we received the following reply : 

I beg to thank you for kindly sending me the highly interesting com- 
munication from Dr. Schneider, which I sincerely hope in the interests of 
students of ethnology and philology you will publish in the “ Asiatic 
Quarterly.” It would indeed be a loss to science were this hospitality 
denied to Dr. Schneider’s original and suggestive contribution. For my 
part I can only regret that my ignorance of Albanian and want of leisure 
deprive me of the means of bestowing that attention on Dr. Schneider’s 
hypothesis that it certainly deserves. I verily believe that he is on the right 
track in regard to the fundamental nature of the language engraved on the 
Eugubine Tables, for it may be taken for granted that pre-historic Italy was 
to a large extent peopled by the Pelasgic Race, and that the Umbrians in 
the North and the Oenotrians in the South both sprang from this stock, and 
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that the Etruscans had a similar origin. As regards the Etruscans, however, 
a difficulty presents itself in determining whether the Pelasgic stock were 
the conquerors of an original race or were themselves dominated by the 
Raetians. For my part I am inclined to believe that originally the Pelasgi 
peopled the whole of Italy, and that, whereas the Umbrians were largely 
influenced by the Gaulish Senones, the Pelasgi of Etruria were still more 
strongly affected by the Raetian invasion. I agree with Taylor’s view as to 
the Altaic origin of the Raetians, and their sombre and sinister devil-worship 
bears a striking resemblance to Shamanism. These considerations, while 
accounting for the marked difference between the written characters of the 
Umbrians and the Etruscans, would nevertheless admit of their essential 
affinity. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to follow Dr. Schneider in the application 
of his theory to the Oscan language, which apparently was totally distinct 
from the Umbrian and Etruscan ; in fact so much did it resemble the Latin 
that Niebuhr affirmed that if we possessed a few more specimens of this 
tongue its affinity to Latin would enable us to decipher its meaning. Con 
sequently hesitation in adopting Dr. Schneider’s views concerning Oscan 
seems justified. However this is a matter for scholars to investigate and 
determine. 

I beg to urge therefore that you will be rendering a great service to 
students in publishing Dr. Schneider’s communication, and the fact that 
the “ Asiatic Quarterly” has practically given the impulse to these researches 
by its publication of the acute speculations of the late Sir Patrick Colquhoun 
and Wassa Pacha imposes on its editor the duty of pursuing this question, 
if only as a pious tribute to the memory of these esteemed contributors. 

HERBERT DE REUTER. 


P.S. An illustration of the close relationship between the Latin and the 
Oscan is furnished by a comparison of the words “ familia” and “ femel,” 
the latter Oscan word connoting an earlier stage of society than the legal 
status embraced in the word “ familia,” and jurists affirm that some passages 
of the Digest are not really intelligible unless the word “ familia” be in- 
terpreted as embracing the social organization indicated by the Oscan 
“ femel.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


A DEBATE ON JUDICIAL INDEPENDENCE IN INDIA. 

A MEETING of East India Association took place on December 3rd 1895 
at their rooms 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, in order to hear 
Mr. Manomohun Ghose, Barrister-at-Law, open a Debate on the 
‘“* NECESSITY OF MAINTAINING THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE JUDICIARY IN 
Inp1a.” Sir Lepel Griffin, K.c.s.1., was in the Chair, and the following, 
amongst others, were present :—Sir R. K. Wilson, Bart., Sir Seymour 
Vesey Fitzgerald, Sir Roper Lethbridge, Dr. G. W. Leitner, Mr. M. M. 
Bhownaggree, M.P., Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. Justice Pinhey, Lt.-Col. 
H. L. Evans, Mr. A. K. Connell, Messrs. R. W. Allan, H. S. Agarivala, 
Sheikh Asghar Ali, Zaffur Bahadoor, M. Bhagwanani, D. Chigmill, H. R. 
Cook, J. Dacosta, G. R. Dashtary, G. N. Dutt, J. S. Dobbin, T. T. 
Forbes, W. A. Ghaswalla, F. S. Gotla, B, L. Koul, N. Louis, Jihandar 
Mirza, B. C. Mitter, E. S. Morris, P. Pillai, L. Price, J. N. Stuart, Tahl Ram, 
N. Vaughan, J. K. Vakheria, A. H. Wilson, Mrs. S. Nightingale, Mrs. W. 
Hampton, Miss Orme, Miss Crawford and Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Hon. 
Secretary. 

THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing Mr. Ghose, said it was an excellent 
opportunity of welcoming to the Association one of the most advanced of 
Indian reformers. Although the Association had no party objects it was 
pleased to welcome such an able representative of Indian reform. Mr. 
Ghose was one of the most distinguished lawyers in Bengal and a high 
authority on Criminal Law Mr. Ghose (who was warmly cheered) then 
delivered the speech which will be found elsewhere in this Review. 

At its conclusion SiR Roper LETnBRIDGE congratulated the Association 
on having obtained such a distinguished exponent of one side of this 
important question which had attracted much attention and been keenly 
discussed in the Indian press. He bore testimony to the fact that in 
questions attacked by that press there was much to be said on their side. 
Mr. Ghose had said that Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross had stated that 
it would be a valuable reform to separate Judicial from Executive functions, 
but that the difficulty was a financial one. That opinion would broadly 
commend itself to most people. Mr. Ghose, Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt 
and others however found that the financial question might be grappled 
with. Now, if ever, was the time when this matter should be settled, 
because there was now sitting a Royal Commission to investigate such 
financial questions as these, and, if competent evidence were given before 
them, that the reform could be carried out without financial stress, no 
doubt they would report in favour of the measure. 

Mr. Da Costa said: The evil which Mr. Ghose has so clearly exposed, 
is one the magnitude of which can scarcely be overrated. The first duty 
of a Government is to protect the lives and property of its subjects ; that 
duty cannot be fulfilled, while the supremacy of the law and purity in its 
administration are considered as of secondary importance by the Govern- 
ment charged with maintaining them. 
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This is the first time, I believe, that the subject has been publicly dis- 
cussed in England ; and Englishmen, who are justly proud of the absolute 
independence of the Judicial Bench in their country, will doubtless be 
startled and grieved to hear that their own countrymen who form the 
Executive in India, acting under the control and with the sanction of a 
member of the British Cabinet, have destroyed Judicial independence in 
the tribunals of our Indian Empire, excepting the four High Courts 
established under an Act of Parliament, and have materially diminished 
the usefulness of the latter by obstructing appeals being heard in them from 
the subordinate Courts which Parliament intended the Chartered High 
Courts to control, guide and regulate. 

The question concerns the welfare of two hundred millions of our fellow- 
creatures in India ; it also concerns the interests of millions in this country 
—of working men and women who earn their livelihood by being employed 
in the manufacture of articles consumed in India ; and it is appalling to 
contemplate what their condition may become any day, were calamitous 
events, like those of 1857 and 1858 to result from the present growing 
discontent and suffering of the people of India. The Indian markets for 
English goods would then be suddenly reduced, and perhaps entirely closed 
for a time; and large numbers, among the working classes in the United 
Kingdom, who now find employment in supplying those markets, would 
be thrown out of work, and bereft of their means of subsistence. 

Thus, the question materially concerns the English people, and it is of 
the greatest importance, therefore, that it should be thoroughly understood 
by the British Constituencies. Let us hope that the example set by Mr. 
Ghose will be followed by others equally qualified to inform us on the sub- 
ject, until the people of England realise the danger with which their 
material interests, as well as their good name, are threatened in the present 
state of our Indian administration. 

Mr. A. K. ConngELL thought that some points which it was necessary to 
bear in mind had been ignored by Mr. Ghose. With regard to the inde- 
pendence of the magistracy, you could not take the state of things in 
England, transplant it to India and expect the same result. The state of 
public opinion was to be considered, whether it was well informed, or such 
a public opinion as you might find, say, in Chitral? Next what was the 
condition of the press? Did it criticise without fear or favour? Then 
what was the state of Society? The truthfulness of witnesses also had to 
be considered. Were the judges men of independent character and 
position? If all these things were so, one had the conditions which were 
essential to the independence of the magistracy. Mr. Ghose had admitted 
that many of the lower magistrates were not independent in character. 
Supposing they were made independent of the executive magistrate would 
they still maintain a personal independence? It was said charges were 
made against the magistrates and not against District or High Court Judges. 
But did we in England never hear of charges against our police magistrates 
and J.P.’s? The reason why more charges were made against the lower 
magistracy was that they dealt with more cases and administered a 
more summary justice. He did not think the difficulties in the way of 
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reform were merely financial, but were difficulties inherent in the nature of 


“4 the case. 
o Mr. BHOWNAGGREE, M.P., felt the greatest sympathy with Mr. Ghose in 
. regard to the reasons he had given for parting the Administrative from the 


eo Judicial functions as far as possible but he did not share the opinions, of 
vi F fright and terror which Mr. Da Costa had indulged in; nor could 


‘ he see how it could affect the welfare of the Working Classes of 
ed England. He did not agree with a previous speaker as to the very serious 
re considerations which lay in the way of trying to solve this much vexed 
y 


problem. There were difficulties, no doubt : there might be more expense, 
but what was expense when the question of the purity of Justice was 
concerned? In introducing, as he had done, a Judicial system into a 
'y Native State he had realised the great inadvisability of combining Judicial 


od with Executive functions. If the magistrates in the Mofussil towns could 
to be set apart to perform only Judicial functions it would be a great gain to 
us 


; the cause of Justice in India. Let them be made answerable only to the 
ng 3 High Court Judges. If that were done it would soon be found that, with- 








i out increasing expenditure, increased efficiency had been obtained, and 
ed what was more, there would be popular confidence. He wished that Mr. 
ed Ghose had dealt more with the remedial side of the question. The great 
Id difficulty was to provide a cure for the evils complained of. It would bea 
blessing alike to the people and to the officers themselves if the Administra- 
of tive and Judicial functions could be separated. 
od Mr. PAUL PAKKIANADHAM PETER PILtar contended that the reform 
fr. recommended by Mr. Ghose was also necessary from an administrative 
b- point of view. He thought it would be to the advantage of the officials 
al concerned if the Judicial and Administrative functions were separated. 
nt The argument that there might be a loss of prestige was he thought a 
poor one. 
to Sir RoLanD WILSON in his capacity of Reader in Indian Law for 14 
le- years at Cambridge had had occasion to see to the preparation of young 
in Indian Civil Service probationers and he complained of the inconvenience 
of of having to prepare young men at the same time for two careers, so 
ch different as the Executive and the Judicial. If the two were separated, 
he the preparation could be of a much more thorough character. For many 
= reasons he would prefer that the Law should be studied entirely in the 
to country in which it was to be administered. There were of course various 
nd cbjections to that—reasons as to climate for instance. Mr. Ghose had 
re dealt with the importance of sending out Barrister Judges from England in 
ed order to secure the independence of the Judiciary. If that independence 
cr. were secured in the manner proposed perhaps that would not be necessary, 
id | and on other grounds he would be rather glad to dispense with the class 
ref of Barrister Judges if an equally good class of men could be secured 
es. drawn specially for the Indian Service. Although the independence of the 
tes judiciary was a very important matter, it must be remembered that it was 
ver} not desirable that they should be independent of the Legislature. He 
a thought there was a tendency on the part of Barristers sent out from 


of England to assume, unless the contrary was proved, that the law of India 
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must necessarily be the same as the law of England. That might have 
been so in the old days, but it was far from being so now. It had been 
stated that the decisions of the District Magistrates were constantly reversed 
by the High Court. No doubt that was so, but, in certain cases, the 
ignorance had not been entirely on the part of the subordinate Magistrates. 
In one case the High Court had finally come round to the view previously 
taken by the Lower Court which they had overruled. 

Mr. B. C. MitTER referred to the state of things in England in the 
17th and 18th centuries when gross miscarriages of justice daily occurred 
and the Bench was abjectly dependent oa the Crown. What was it that 
had led to the independence of the Judges of the present day? It was, to 
his mind, simply the fact that the judges now felt that they were thoroughly 
independent of the Crown, and because they knew that as long as they 
did their duty fearlessly there was no power in the United Kingdom to 
touch a hair of their heads. 

Mr. Taui Ram vindicated the law-abiding character of the Punjabis. 
He called attention to the fact that the proposed separation of Executive 
and Judicial functions would much lighten the labours of the collectors and 
obviate the loss of health arising from overwork. With regard to the 
suggested financial difficulties he proposed that the Court fees should be 
raised about 8 or 9g per cent. 

Mr. J. Louis wished to echo everything that had been said by Mr. 
Ghose. He mentioned a case in which an accused person who had been 
condemned to several years of imprisonment had his sentence, on appeal 
to a Superior Court, increased to capital punishment and, before he had 
time to appeal to the Chief Court, owing to the distance of his home, was 
hanged ! 

Mr. GuHosE in reply said he thought that Mr. Connell had misunder- 
stood an important part of what he had said. Mr. Connell had supposed 
that the proposition was to put the Subordinate magistracy entirely inde- 
pendent of even appellate control. Nothing was further from Mr. Ghose’s 
mind. What he suggested was that appeals from their decisions, instead 
of lying to an Executive officer, should lie to a purely Judicial authority 
such as the District Judge. There was a large body of Judicial Officers 
called Moonsiffs dispensing Civi/ justice. No one heard any complaints 
against them, and the reason was that they were not subordinate to an 
Executive Officer. As for the remarks that some parts of India were 
different to others, he had begun by pointing out that that was no answer 
to his argument. He had taken care to say that in some parts the pro- 
posed reform might be introduced experimentally. A previous speaker, 
who had not been in Bengal, had hit the nail on the head when he some- 
what vaguely said there were some reasons why this reform could not be 
carried out. He went very near those reasons when he spoke of authority, 
prestige, and so forth. If you want to introduce the English system you 
must make those who administer justice independent. If, on the other 
hand, any State reasons required that you should not have the English 
system, then do not introduce it at all, but do not give a sham under the 
cloak of the English system. Sir Roland Wilson had said it was a mistake 
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to send out Barrister-Judges from England. ‘hat he could not agree 
with. 

Str Rotanp WILson : I said under present circumstances. 

Mr. GHosE: A time may come when you may dispense with sending 
judges from this country, but it is very far off yet. There is a decided 
advantage in having a fresh English mind to bear upon Indian questions, 
even as regards the interpretation of Indian law. 

Sir Leper GrirFin had much pleasure in saying that with regard to the 
main point of Mr. Ghose’s remarks he was entirely in accord with him and 
he thought that the reform advocated might, without any detriment to 
authority or prestige, be granted by the Government of India. He would 
like to see the Judicial office separated from the Executive as far as possible 
and he thought there would be no inconvenience in placing the whole of 
the subordinate magistrates under the Judge and not under the Magistrate 
of a district. Mr. Mitter with admirable sense in his historical parallel had 
very much strengthened that argument. Still the question might be 
pushed to an extreme and it would be a mistake to imagine that the 
separation of the executive and judiciary was a fundamental part of the 
English system of law. On the contrary, the mass of judicial work in 
England was done by unpaid magistrates who united executive and 
judicial functions, He did not imagine that there were any very mysterious 
or secret reasons for any opposition on the part of the Government of 
India to the reform advocated by Mr. Ghose. It was not, he thought, a 
question of prestige. ‘There was in many parts of India a feeling that a 
Magistrate of a District, being responsible for law and order, should have 
control generally over the Criminal administration, and that the police 
should be subordinate to him. ‘This was undoubtedly the case in the 
wilder border districts of the Punjab. It was more a question of con- 
venience and expediency and expense than of prestige and the time he 
hoped would come when they would be able to see a complete separation ; 
and to the particular reform which Mr. Ghose had advocated he certainly 
gave his general adherence. He saw with pleasure a great many young 
men from India present and would be pleased if they came oftener to the 
meetings of the Association, and they would be gladly welcomed as mem- 
bers. He concluded by moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Ghose. 

Dr. LEITNER in seconding the proposal, said that Mr. Ghose, a leader, 
if not the founder of the Indian National Congress, had achieved a com- 
plete triumph on a common platform of the East India Association where 
he was delighted to meet him. He assured Mr. Ghose, however, that even 
in Chitral the principles of justice were the same as all over the world, 
whilst in India nothing could exceed the keen and delicate discrimination 
of both Hindus and Muhammadans of the old school in matters of judicial 
decisions. So far from ignoring our prestige, the absolutely independent 
administration of justice would vastly increase it among the natives of India 
(Cheers). This was the result of hereditary culture, of which Mr. Ghose 
himself was an eminent example. This culture had permeated to the 
lowest peasant in India, making of him, in his sense of honour and of 
duty to his family and caste, the beau-ideal of the most perfect gentleman 
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in Europe (Cheers). The natives of that country, therefore, need not turn 
to England for the elements of judiciary independence ; they had in their 
history, literature and religions an abundance of material and examples 
from which they, in common with Europe, would profit—all the natives 
need do was, was drawing deep from the fountains of their own Oriental 
learning, to turn to England and her law for purposes of comparison and 
of encouragement (Cheers). It was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. TaHL Ram proposed and Mr. Mitter seconded a vote of thanks to 

the Chairman, and the proceedings then terminated. 
LECTURE ON KASHMIR BY MR. WALTER R. LAWRENCE, c.1.£. 
A MEETING of the East India Association was held at the Westminster 
Town Hall on Friday, the 13th December 1895, at 4 p.m. The Rt. Hon. 
G. Curzon M.P. was in the chair and the following, among others, were 
present: Sir Juland Danvers, Sir H. Stokes, Sir G. S. V. Fitzgerald, Sir 
Henry and Lady Cunningham, Lady Hogg, Lady Wills, the Hon. Mrs. 
H. Denison; Generals Sir M. Biddulph, Sir N. Chamberlain; Major 
Generals Berkeley and Bushman; Surgeon Generals Cunningham and 
Muschamp, Deputy Surgeon General J. C. Penny; Cols. Boulderson, 
Gardner, C. H. Gardner, R. Tomlinson, Woodthorpe, H. Cooper ; Majors 
Baines, Mallett, Baynes, Mansfold ; Captains G. Biddulph, Gorman, A. B. 
King; the Rev. and Mrs.-C. J. Robinson; Dr. and Mrs. Duka; Dr. 
Pasteur, Dr. and Mrs. Window; Mr. Justice Pinhey, Dr. G. W. Leitner, 
Prof. E. Hull, Mr. F. Arbuthnot, Mr..and Mrs. G. Burls, Messrs. W. N. 
Burne, H. R. Cooke, A. K. Connell, W. G. Cummins, H. Dunderdale, 
T. Edgcombe, A. W. Everest, T. C. Farrer, A. Guthrie, W. Hampton, 
Q. Hogg, J. W. Hughes, A. Michie, G. Macartney, E. S. Morris, T. C. 
Morton, Zaffer Bahadoor, B. L. Koul, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Lawrence, 
Mrs. W. R. Lawrence, Miss A. Lawrence, Mrs. E. Moon, Messsrs. L. C. 
Probyn, H. Pasteur, J. O. Newman, A. Rogers, W. Stanford, T. Sheen, 
T. E. Spencer, A. R. C. Statfield, C. Tomlin, T. Ward, P. Williams, 
Wing, R. H. Wilson, Wingate; Mr. and Miss Rogers, Mrs. and Miss 
Towsend, Mrs. and Miss Jay ; the Misses E. Allen, Currie, Ewart, Greig, 
James, B. Johnson, G. N. Phillips, Rogers, Webster; and Mr. C. W. 
Arathoon, the Honorary Secretary. 

The Chairman in introducing the Lecturer, Mr. Walter R. Lawrence, 
C.LE. said :—There is no man better fitted to read a paper on this subject 
than Mr. Lawrence. His is no fleeting or accidental connection with 
Kashmir. For five years he has lived in that country and has gone in and 
out amongst the people. Seventeen years since we were at Balliol together 
and he was one of the students who were sent up by the revered Master of 
that College, the late Professor Jowett, to join what is in my judgment the 
noblest, the most highly organised and the best equipped service in the 
world, namely, the Civil Service of India. It will always, I think, be 
amongst the foremost of the titles to respect of the late Master of Balliol 
that he devoted so much of his time and energy to the furtherance of the 
interests of that service. From Oxford, Mr. Lawrence went to India and 
there after considerable experience in the Official and Agricultural Depart- 
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ments of the Government, his services were lent for a period of five years 
as Settlement Officer to the Kashmir State. You all know here what 
settlement work is in India and you can understand how during the five 
years of his tenure of that post Mr. Lawrence was brought perhaps in 
closer contact, not merely with the rulers and the upper classes but with 
the zemindars, the peasants and all classes of the population of Kashmir 
than any Englishman has been for many years past. The result of his 
work is the now existing and new settlement of the Valley of Kashmir. 
Having been there myself and having heard of Mr. Lawrence’s work on 
the spot from those familiar with his character I may say its results have 
been threefold. In the first place it has added largely to the area under 
cultivation ; secondly, it has added to the revenues of the State and 
thirdly and perhaps more important of all it has increased very largely the 
prosperity and contentment of the people in the Valley of Kashmir. Mr. 
Lawrence’s name is a household word. I believe he has done more than 
any Englishman of recent years, not merely to benefit the people but to 
establish the justice and beneficence of British Rule. I am proud to 
stand here with Mr. Lawrence this afternoon and I consider this audience 
ought to think themselves lucky in hearing a paper on Kashmir from Mr. 
Lawrence. (Applause.) 

Mr. Walter R. Lawrence then proceeded to deliver the Lecture on 
Kashmir, which will be found in full elsewhere in this Review. 

In the discussion that followed 

General Sir MicHAEL BippULPH said that having been a visitor on 
many occasions to Kashmir he could confirm the feeling of admiration 
which the Lecturer had so ardently expressed. The Kashmiri were a most 
interesting people who had through long ages suffered great oppression and 
he could only hope that with the aid of the Settlement carried out by 
Mr. Lawrence and a more complete form of Government a bright future 
would dawn upon them. 

PROFESSOR EDWARD HULL F.R.S. enquired whether the Lecturer could 
give any information as to the progress of the Goverment works for the 
improvement of the water supply of the capital of Kashmir ? 

Sirk NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN said that he had visited several of the spots 
mentioned by the Lecturer, but being a soldier had not mixed much with 
the people. He had no doubt that Mr. Lawrence’s work would be an 
untold blessing to the district but at the same time he hoped that it 
would not in the end be followed by the dispossession of its present ruler. 

SuRGEON LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. INCE M.D. said that he had had the 
privilege of passing some three seasons in that lovely country which had 
been so eloquently described by the Lecturer and it was a great pleasure to 
be able to go back to what he might call “ the old Kashmir” as distinguished 
from ‘“‘ the new Kashmir” represented by Mr. Lawrence. At the time he was 
there undoubtedly there was great need for a broom, but he did not agree 
that the Cholera was due to the want of brooms. He thought that sanita- 
tion and cholera had no more relation to each other than cheese had to 
the material of the moon. He had great pleasure in testifying to the 
accuracy of the descriptions given by Mr. Lawrence. 
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Dr. G. W. Leitner wished to point out that it was evident that Mr. 
Lawrence was acquainted with the language of Kashmir. He, therefore, 
in addition to his own great qualities, possessed the secret of acquiring the 
sympathy and the confidence of the Kashmiris. That was a very im- 
portant matter and he wished that there were more Englishmen who pos- 
sessed a command of that interesting language. Their Chairman having 
taken part in the Oriental Congress of 1891 would sympathise with the 
view which could not be too often expressed that the secret of success in 
Kashmir as elsewhere was linguistic knowledge. Another important 
matter was sympathy and he would undertake to say that none of the 
writers on Kashmir had spoken so kindly of the very much abused Kash- 
miris who were a most versatile race full of imagination. While in many 
respects resembling the Bengalis in quickness of perception, they had not 
their imitativeness. If Mr. Lawrence’s suggestion as to the employ- 
ment of European capital for developing Kashmir industries could be 
carried out, many of the difficulties confronting the English in their own 
country, such as existed in Lancashire, would be solved. If some of the 
plant could be transferred to India, where labour was so cheap, it would 
at once solve the distress of the manufacturers, affect the exchange ques- 
tion and confer good on the country itself. With regard to the suggestion 
as to the development of the silk industry there were a number of handi- 
craftsmen from different populations which might be settled in Kashmir, 
such as the Armenian silk-weavers of Brussa, Jewish and Mennonite emi- 
grants and English Colonists—but he should not like them to go in and 
supplant the durable manufactures of Kashmir, but rather develop thecountry 
on indigenous lines, which were now, unfortunately, neglected. What- 
ever was done, the Kashmiri himself ought ever to be treated as the owner 
of the soil. Another point touched upon by the Lecturer was the absence of 
crime and vice among the Kashmiris, which showed they did not deserve 
the character which had been given them as one of the “ three races to be 
avoided whenever there should be a scarcity of men.” As to the beauty of 
Kashmir they would all know the Persian lines: ‘ If there is a Paradise on 
earth, it is here—it is here.” The description of it in a recent article in the 
Nineteenth Century and the graphic account given by Mr. Lawrence, were 
charming contributions to English literature, but it was with the practical 
suggestions in them that the Association was chiefly concerned. He con- 
cluded by tendering the Lecturer their heartfelt thanks for his paper and 
especially for the suggestiveness of his remarks. He trusted that others 
and, above all, the Chairman would conclude the discussion by making 
some observations upon the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN, in compliance with Dr. Leitner’s request, said that he 
had really no right to speak greater than that of anybody else in the room, 
namely, as having been a traveller, not for purposes of business or official 
employment but for pleasure and information, to Kashmir and he had no 
such claim as Mr. Lawrence to address them. He would like to join in 
the tribute of congratulation to Mr. Lawrence on the exceedingly happy 
and picturesque manner of his address. It was characterised not only by 
obvious familiarity with the subject but also by graces of style and lightness 
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of humour that were not always present in Lectures on such subjects. It 
was unnecessary for any subsequent speaker to enlarge on the zsthetic 
charms of Kashmir. Anyone who had ever entered the Valley from the 
South or after exploring the snowy regions to the North once again from 
the top of the pass got a sight of that enchanting vision of the happy 
Valley of Kashmir spread out before him must have felt that there he had 
perhaps more than in any other part of the world the best counterpart of 
the Elysian Fields. He could not quite follow Mr. Lawrence in his 
admiration of everything to be found in the Valley. Srinagar was con- 
sidered extraordinarily beautiful. He (the Chairman) had found its beauty, 
such as it was, slatternly, tumble-down and decayed. Mr. Lawrence had 
talked with sympathy about the artistic manufactures of the country but 
remembering what they used to be, as could be seen in museums, he 
thought the present artistic manufacturers were declining. ‘The old decora- 
tion of arms and leather had died out. The silks and enamels you could 
buy at the Army and Navy Stores much easier and rather cheaper than 
at Srinagar and for his own part he did not think they were particularly 
beautiful, but there was the most exquisite wooden panelling and he was 
surprised that it was not more introduced into English Houses for ceilings 
and walls and wainscotting and other purposes. The Chairman then 
continued as follows: There is another aspect in which Kashmir has an 
interest, though I do not agree it has to everyone. It is one of those 
places with which, according to the theories of some amiable persons, 
England as the ruling authority in India ought to have nothing to do. 
Kashmir lies outside and beyond the great Indian plains separated by an 
immense range of mountains from the bulk of India and just like Afghanis- 
tan, like Nepaul and Burmah, it might be said that this country lying 
outside the pale of the Indian system is one with which we have no 
particular connection and with which we did wrong to interfere. Again 
it might be said ‘‘ There is a native Ruler, there is a native system of 
Government ; native institutions and habits. Why should you intervene? 
Why should you interfere with these innocent people? Why should you 
introduce your foreign customs and methods of Government amongst 
them? Why should you acquaint them with the irrepressible features of 
Mr. Thomas Atkins?” I think there is a very good answer to all those 
queries. I should undoubtedly rank myself with those who hope that the 
native rule in Kashmir may continue. I do not think there is anything 
more unfortunate in Oriental countries than the substitution for the native 
rule, with all its picturesque interest and its facility of adaptation to the 
circumstances of the people and the Country, of the hard and fast and 
somewhat pedantic accuracy of the British system. I hope very much 
that that system will continue, but at the same time when I contrast 
Kashmir as it is now and Kashmir as I read of it in history I can only 
be thankful for the sake of Kashmir that that amount of interference which 
the British Government has put forward has taken place in that country. 
We hear from Mr. Lawrence that in the days of the Mogul Sovereigns the 
Valley of Kashmir was their playground and pleasaunce. True; but I 
suspect very much that where Kings sport subjects are not always at ease 
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and whatever might have been the state of the Kashmiris in that time we 
know perfectly well that under the Pathan and Sikh rule oppression and 
crime and iniquity of every description was rampant in Kashmir and yet 
if we go there now and travel in that country we find peace and content- 
ment ; we find good Government under English auspices and work like 
that done by Mr. Lawrence himself in the country and to any of those 
amiable but as I think mistaken dogmatists who are always laying down 
the law that England ought not to interfere in countries that lie imme- 
diately outside the direct scope of its Government I would point to Kashmir 
and say: there is an instance where the happy compromise is struck 
between leaving native Government and native institutions alone and 
exercising that amount of interference and control which is required to 
bring justice and good government to the people. [Hear, hear.] There is 
another aspect in which we have done in Kashmir what no previous 
conqueror has ever attempted to do in it and I am brought to this point 
by the presence here of Sir Neville Chamberlain. I had the good fortune 
when in Kashmir to have as my fellow-traveller his distinguished nephew, 
Colonel Neville Chamberlain, the military Secretary, also an English officer 
lent by the Indian Government to the ruler of Kashmir. It is perfectly 
true that after Mr. Lawrence’s description none of you would expect a 
Kashmiri to be a fighting man, nor is he, nor did Colonel Chamberlain 
expect ever to make him a fighting man. He is not of that kidney; but 
the Imperial Service Troops started in Kashmir as in other parts of India, 
under the system inaugurated during the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin 
and supplied in the case of Kashmir by the Dogras who, as you have been 
told, form the ruling caste in the country and the Goorkhas who take 
service under Kashmir nearly as readily as they do under ourselves—the 
Imperial Service Troops of Kashmir organised and looked after by Colonel 
Neville Chamberlain, supply at this moment a body of troops almost 
equivalent to any we have in our British Service on the frontier, and a body 
of troops who during the recent campaign in Chitral have fought gallantly 
under British officers covering themselves with glory and not merely fight- 
ing for that which is their adopted country but fighting tor the British Raj. 
I know nothing in my experience of India which is more creditable than 
the way in which these Imperial Service Troops under the guidance of 
British officers have been trained into a first-rate fighting force. I must 
have seen many hundreds of them during my journey up to Gilgit and on 
to Chitral and if no other justification were forthcoming of the British work 
and interference in Kashmir I would point to that and say there you 
have a first-rate and loyal and efficient safeguard constituted both for the 
British Empire and for the State itself whose subjects they are. [Applause.] 

That brings me to the only other point on which I desire to say a word. 
Mr. Lawrence has devoted the bulk of his remarks to-night to a description 
of the physical features of the country and of the character of its inhabi- 
tants. He has spoken very much of Kashmir proper; that is to say the 
Valley and the Nullahs which open into it but we must remember that the 
political influence of Kashmir extends over a very much wider area. 
Kashmir exercises suzerain relations over an immense tract of territory to 
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the North and all the way from that Valley depicted on the map right up 
to the basin of the Oxus is a prodigious mountainous belt, 200 miles in 
width furrowed by glens, down which thunder impetuous streams, inhabited 
by wild and independent tribes all of whom at one time or another during 
the last 50 years have been brought under the Suzerainty of Kashmir. 
Here again I am confronted with the amiable theorist of whom I have 
been speaking—the class that say to me: ‘‘Why should you have any- 
thing to do with these interesting and independent communities? Why 
not leave them alone in their native valleys and glens? Why subject 
them to the British system?” Again I say you must go there to see what 
British influence means to give an answer to those who in this country 
either in the Press or on platforms decry the policy and attitude of the 
Indian Government as to what they think is a policy of annexation without 
knowing what the actual influence of British Government and British 
officers means as applied to these people. These people of whom I am 
speaking,—these interesting and ancient communities, most of them Aryan 
in origin, closely attached to their independence and who have imme- 
morially lived in these glens, for the most part spend a life of internecine 
warfare and rapine and plunder and of theft. That has been the charac- 
teristic incident of life in the regions between the Himalayas and the 
Hindoo Koosh. One fine day they are brought within the radius of 
British Rule. An expedition takes place of which they may be for the 
moment the victims ; but the victims of one year are the contented subjects 
of 5 years later and not merely the contented subjects but the loyal 
assistants and allies. We have only to remember that in 1891 we were 
fighting against the little states of Hunza and Nagyr and that in 1895, 
only the other day, it was very largely by their assistance we recovered our 
jeopardised position in Chitral. In those States extending from Hunza on 
the East to Chitral on the West, I believe the introduction of British 
influence has done wonders for those people. It is true that they were 
wild before, but they were not wild animals. They have in them a vigorous 
and splendid manhood—a manhood very improperly devoted to raids on 
each other, slave-hunting and to petty warfare to which they had always 
been accustomed. That manhood under British rule on our frontier is 
finding a proper outlet and for my own part although I may not carry any 
here with me in what I have been saying, I do sincerely and deliberately 
rejoice when one of these wild countries without any jeopardy to their 
native independence is brought within the area of British influence because 
I believe it does that good for them that has been already done to Kashmir 
and which work the reader of the paper this afternoon is so well qualified 
to push forward. [Cheers. } : 

The Vote of THanks to the Lecturer was carried amidst much applause. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Mr. LesLey C. 
PRoByN, seconded by Dr. LEITNER, which was carried by acclamation, 
and terminated the proceedings. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


APPEAL BY, AND TO, SCHOLARS AND LEARNED SOCIETIES 
ON BEHALF OF THE KAFIRS. 


The following Appeal on behalf of the Kafirs of the Hindukush, accom- 
panied by our article on the subject, to representative Scholars and learned 
or philanthropic Societies, is now in course of circulation, with the view of 
obtaining their signatures to the Appeal or other expression of sympathy 
and support : 

“* We beg to invite your careful perusal of the enclosed pamphlet in the 
hope that it may induce your Society as an exponent of culture, to take 
some notice of the destruction of Aryan and Pre-Aryan landmarks in the 
countries of the Hindukush. ‘The brethren of Europeans,’ supposed by 
some to be descendants of a Macedonian colony planted by Alexander the 
Great, are threatened with enslavement or extermination, unless the voice 
of educated Europe is lifted against it. Even in the more settled parts of 
Dardistan has science already suffered by the wars and annexations that 
have lately taken place in that region. 

We remain, yours very faithfully, 


JouN BEDDOE, M.D., L.L.D,, F.R.S. E. W. BRABROOK, President of the 
A. H. SAYCE, M.A. Anthropological Institute of Great 
W. Boyp DawkKINS, F.R.S. Britain and Ireland. 

Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA. G. W. LEITNER, PH-D:, L.i-D., 
Cuas. H. ALLEN, Secy. of the D.O.L., President of the Oriental 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery University Institute, Woking. 

Society. LEon DE Rosny. 
H. R. Fox Bourne, Secretary of W. WeEppDERBURN, Bart. M.P., 
the Aborigenes Protection Society. Chairman of the British Com- 
W. Evans Darpy, L.L.D., Secretary mittee of the Indian National 
of the Peace Society. Congress. 


The veteran Arabic Scholar, Sir Witiiam Murr, Principal of the 
Edinburgh University, writes as follows : 

‘Your article about the Kafirs is dictated by the highest principles of 
humanity and I trust will have the desired effect.” 

We have received the following communications on the subject of the 
Kafirs : 

“This betrayal of the poor Kafirs into the hands of their deadly enemies 
is nothing short of a national infamy. You can speak from your own per- 
sonal knowledge of the good qualities of the Kafirs and their implicit trust 
in British honour. There is no man in Europe who knows so much about 
them as you do, and your voice would, consequently, carry authority. 
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GENERAL Sir NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN writes : “The Notification in the 
‘Times’ of this day as to the position taken up by the Government in 
regard to the settlement of the Kafir question is indeed of a nature to 
sadden the mind of every one who has any knowledge of the unfortunate 
so-called ‘ Kafirs’ and of the character of the ruler and the race to whom 
they have now been mercilessly made over by England. In this deed we 
have the first result arising out of the occupation of Chitral.” 

A FRONTIER OrFiciAt looks forward to “ the impending fall of prices in 
the Kabul slave market of kidnapped Kafir boys and girls from thirty to 
one Rupee a span, as the result of the Amir’s conquest of Kafiristan. He 
has made the best of both worlds by sending the Kafirs a notice to sur- 
render and become Muhammadans. Nizamuddan, the wily Mullah of 
Huda, the old enemy of British Kafirs, has thus instituted a JrHAp or holy 
war ex régle by which the extermination of the Kafirs of the Hindukush (or 
their enslavement as an act of grace) becomes lawful, should they refuse to 
embrace Islam. This they are not likely to do without a great final effort 
at resistance with their bows, arrows and daggers against 20,000 regular 
Afghan troops fully armed with every ‘up to date’ weapon of destruction. 
The great and touching trust of the Kafirs in British honour and protec- 
tion, as that of wealthy to poorer kindred, has been cruelly deceived. The 
recent visit of Dr. Robertson to Kafiristan, which had resisted Muham- 
madan invasions for 1,000 years, has sounded their doom, as it did to the 
independence of Chilas, Chitral and other States. The Missionaries on 
the Frontier had hoped for a successful field and now it is closed for ever 
against them. The impending displacement of tribes will also seriously 
affect research into the origin of a race that had such a strong claim on the 
sympathy and protection of Europe. By all means, let the Amir have an 
Afghan representative in London and let him in return leave the Kafirs 
alone, whose country has never been part of Afghanistan and is altogether 
out of the way of an invader of India.” 


In a letter to us in which Major Raverty characterizes the reported ap- 
plication of the Swatis to be absorbed by our Government as the merest 
nonsense, that authority on the Frontier tribes also sends us a Pushiu verse 
on the Katar Kafirs. Its translation is as follows : 

“ The Katér (tribe) will as soon become Mussulman as the guardian (of 
the beloved) be softened by my tears.” 

As Katar, however, has now become Muhammadan, many of its former 
inhabitants having been exterminated or sold into slavery, as Jamshed 
himself was, who tells his tale in another part of this paper, the Afghan 
lover of the above couplet need no longer despair. A far stronger evidence 
of the undying hostility between Afghans and the Kafirs is to be found in 
the Pushtu song quoted in our last issue : 


* As long as Kafiristan exists, I cannot sleep in peace 
Let Kafiristan be destroyed and let it never be inhabited 
Go, friend, go to Katir and bring me a Kafir maid.” 
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ORIENTAL STUDIES AND THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

The daily growing importance of Oriental studies and the ever increasing 
depth of the interest felt in the history of religion must, sooner or later, 
compel the introduction of these subjects into the course of Secondary 
Education. In several countries, like Holland, Belgium, and, more recently, 
Switzerland, some attempts have already been made, with great success, in 
this direction, with the object of giving to young persons a well developed 
knowledge of the various religions of the world, from both the scientific 
and the Christian points of view. Perhaps one of the most interesting of 
such attempts is that made in Geneva by the Consistory or Directors of the 
Protestant National Church,—a body elected by universal suffrage. It is 
over 6 years, since the care of this body has instituted, both in the Co//ge 
Supérieur for young men and the Lcole Supérieure for young ladies, a course 
of Higher Instruction in Religions, which has been confided to Professor 
E. Montet of the Geneva University. The students who follow this course 
are from 17 to 19 years of age ; the course of lectures lasts two years ; and 
the following are the points in which it comes in contact with Oriental 
religions and Oriental studies : 

First YEAR: THE ANCIENT WORLD AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Part 1.— Zhe Religion of Israel: The origin and character of the people ;—their re- 
ligion and its origin ;—Israel in Egypt and the Mosaic and Egyptian religions; Israel, 
the Canaanites and the Philistines, with their religious relations ;—The condition under 
the Prophets ;—Syrians and Arabians, the Israelite worship and the Syrian gods ;— 
Israel, Assyria and Babylonia, with their political and religious relations ;—Israel under 
Persian rule, and the influence of Mazdaism ;—the monotheism of Israel and the poly- 
theism of Greece ;—the history of the development of the Israelitic religion from its origin 
to the time of Alexander and his successors. 

Part IL.—/udaism and Christianity: The Judaism of later centuries ; — religious 
parties ;—Messianic expectations ;—eschatological teaching and Pharisaism ; the state of 
Jewish society at the coming of Christ ;—Jesus and the Pharisees ;—Grzco-Roman poly- 
theism ;—-the announcement of Jesus to the pagan world ;—the pagan adversaries of the 
gospel. 

SECOND YEAR: THE MODERN WORLD AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Part 1.—Comparative study of Christianity and the religions of the world in modern 
times ;: MUHAMMADANISM 3;—Arabia before Muhammad ;—Muhammad and his reform ; 
—the Mussulman religion ;—its propagation and the dangers arising from it, from the 
Christian point of view. BupDHISM :—Gautama Buddha ;—his teaching ;—the ethics of 
Buddhism ;—the evolution of its doctrines ;—its propagation in the East and West ;—the 
danger from such propagation from the Christian point of view. CHINA: The ancient 
Chinese religion ;—Confucius and his teaching ;—-the official religion of China ;—the 
present state of religion in China ;—the preponderance of the religions of Muhammad, 
Buddha and Confucius ;—and the obstacles which they present to the propagation of the 
gospel, etc. 

Is it not very much to be desired that the example given by the Pro- 
testant Church of Geneva should be followed also in other places ? 


THE MEKONG QUESTION. 
In spite of the efforts of Lord Dufferin to create a buffer-state on the 
Mekong we do not suppose that any of our readers ever expected that he 
would succeed in the present temper of the French against any view that 
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has the disadvantage of emanating from a British source. In addition to 
the recrudescence of French national feeling against ‘‘ perfidions Albion,” 
there is the French Colonial party which dominates all the Ministries and 
which gives a point to, and directs, popular animosities in Colonial ques- 
tions, Whether, under such circumstances, it is possible to come to any 
arrangement whatever with France, is doubtful, so that any speculation as 
to what arrangement is likely to be effected between the two nations as 
regards the Mekong boundary, is worse than premature. We have our- 
selves regretted that, instead of a Buffer-State being created to keep apart 
the respective French and English possessions or spheres of influence, the 
two neighbours across the Channel are bound to come into immediate 
contact, and subsequent friction, on the Mekong. The China-Japan war 
has settled any belief that we may have entertained in the ability of China 
to protect what we have ceded her. Since we have given up Chieng 
Hung to the North, the retention of Chieng Kheng to the South would be 
a mere source of trouble and expense. Our right to it may be indefeasible, 
but to keep it would be a sacrifice to “ prestige,” for only substantial dis- 
advantages would accrue to us by its possession. The statement that we 
want any territory East of the Mekong for trade-routes or railways—like 
other assertions of Mr. Holt Hallett,—reflects credit rather on his patriotism 
than on his judgment or knowledge. Having given up Chieng Hung we 
must logically try to get rid of Chieng Kheng on the best terms we can. 
Whether we should have given up Chieng Hung is quite another thing. 
It was, in our opinion, an inexcusable blunder which would probably not 
have been committed had we had a Secretariat for Asia composed of men 
really acquainted with the languages, the peoples, the countries and the 
politics of Asia. 


FRONTIER MISMANAGEMENT AND INDIAN MISRULE. 
By aN OLp MILIraARY FRONTIER OFFICER. 


THE attitude of the Government of India towards Chitral has led to the 
expression of many contradictory opinions. It has been discussed from 
strategical, financial and political points of view, but not from that of its 
connection with internal India. Considered from this latter standpoint, 
our frontier policy, so much to be deprecated on other grounds, appears 
to be almost inevitable. Indeed, the Government is a victim to circum- 
stances, whether events were at any time under its control or not; and 
is in such a critical condition, not only on the frontier but also in India 
itself, that it literally dares not go back and finds it less costly to remain 
than to return. 

In order to understand this we must consider the results of the frontier 
policy of the Government since the Afghan war of 1879-80, which has 
earned for it the derision of the Army, British and Native, and of the 
border tribes. How far the Government or the “ politicals” on whom it 
depends are to blame is a question which the public has no means of 
deciding ; but the state of native discontent which our civil administration 
has brought about in India itself has forced the Government to counteract 
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the now widespread opinion of the natives that it is timid because it is 
weak, and bribes because it dare not fight. 

After the Waziristan campaign the Anglo-India Press was full of letters 
and articles on the conduct of the Politicals in giving “subsidies.” It is 
this “ Danegelt” that has brought our Afghan frontier policy into dis- 
repute, and makes the retention of at least a portion of the invaded 
country a necessity. Evacuation would have confirmed the impression of 
our weakness and we should have had to face a strong coalition of the 
tribes under the influence of the Mullahs proclaiming a Jehad and point- 
ing out that though the British had often entered different Afghan countries 
they had never remained in any one of them but had been obliged to 
evacuate even that of the effeminate Swati. 

In Afghanistan the action of the Politicals undid what the courage of 
the soldier and the ability of his generals had won. ‘This was soon noticed 
by the Sepoy and unpleasant songs, in which the successes of the English 
were ascribed to the rupee, made the name of Englishman a byeword in 
the bazaars of the Punjab. A few instances may illustrate my statement. 
The tribes along the route from Jumrood at the entrance of the Khyber 
Pass to within a short distance of Cabul were supposed to have been sub- 
sidised. Yet a small Afghan tribe fired into the camp at Ali Musjid 
several nights in succession, and the troops were not permitted to interfere 
with them because the Political said they were “ friendlies ” who had not 
been subsidised and had declared their intention of firing every night until 
they were! These men belonged to a small tribe which had been over- 
looked, and the Political evidently considered their method of asserting 
their claim legitimate, for he proceeded to “subsidise” them also! Take 
another case at Sufed Sung. The son of an Afghan Malik, with a few 
followers bearing arms, was permitted to enter the camp on a visit to the 
Political. Now for Afghans to enter a British camp armed is contrary to 
orders, but Politicals can apparently ignore the orders of the General. 
Next day when the morning convoy had set out, two Sowdrs who had been 
delayed had to overtake the head of the convoy. Coming suddenly round 
a bend in the road these Sowars who belonged to the 4th B.C. caught the 
Malik’s son and his followers in the act of cutting up some unarmed 
camp followers. They were brought back to camp as prisoners ; but the 
Political objected to their being punished. The General however insisted 
that they should at least be flogged ; but after this had been done the 
political caused their weapons to be returned to them and presented the 
Malik’s son with a bag of rupees and a letter of apology to his father! Some 
Swatis expressed their surprise at the little difficulty the English force had 
experienced in crossing the Malakhund. Our roads cut in the face of the 
hills leading over the Pass, our water-supply in the camp just before cross- 
ing where the water was brought in pipes for a distance of over 2 miles, 
our bridges over the Swat and Panjkora rivers, and our roads were a con- 
stant source of astonishment to them. They said that they had heard we 
were tributary to the Amir, that when we entered Afghanistan we only did 
so by buying off the bulk of the Afghans, and that we had never been able 
to remain there. Had they known our strength, they would never have 
fought us. 
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The above statements are grouped from a native point of view, but it is 
certain that the tribes as a general rule make so much profit out of a 
punitive expedition that it is to their interest to get the troops back again ! 

Our frontier policy had convinced Umra Khan that if his attempt to 
raise the tribes was successful he would become a great power, whilst even 
if the failed, he would be bought off by a subsidy. The Government how- 
ever in his case at last saw the absurdity of this system. But what can be 
said for the long series of blunders which have necessitated the retention 
of Chitrdél with a portion of the Swat country, a measure which Lord 
Wolseley, Sir Donald Stewart and Sir Redvers Buller show to be absolutely 
unnecessary from a strategic point of view? What for an expedition which 
has cost more than double the Periyar project at a time when India is 
suffering so severely from financial depression ? 

The following typical incident speaks for itself. A senior Political once 
remarked to a group of military officers: “ When we impose fines and they 
are paid, this being an acknowledgment of our power, we are satisfied and 
return the fine later on, thus making everybody happy and contented.” 
Such a statement shows a culpable ignorance of native character. The 
fine is collected by pressure on a headman, who, in his turn, collects it 
from the villagers. When, however, the fine is returned to the headman 
he keeps it himself! Headmen much appreciate this system, and if they 
can provoke another fine it is their interest to do so, the odium of the 
exaction falling on the British Government while they fill their pockets. 

Prior to the action on the Malakhund the Politicals paid, at least, 
6,000 Rs. to certain Swati villages which afterwards had a number of 
wounded in them ; it is only natural to conclude that they took the money 
and fought us all the same. History gives instances of the successful cor- 
ruption of enemies ; but it was reserved for the Indian Political to corrupt 
them without gaining thereby. Other Governments also who enter on a 
military enterprise, do not attach to it Politicals with powers to stultify their 
action. 

It is further an axiom that war should support itself as far as possible, 
but the Indian Government make war support the enemy! Large sums 
were On various pretexts presented to the enemy by the Politicals during 
this Chitral expedition, and compensation was paid for crops destroyed. 
As to the expedition itself, there must have been graver reasons than the 
mere relief of Chitral to necessitate the assembling of so imposing an 
army. A Jehad of the Mahomedan element against the Kafir, was about 
to be proclaimed not only among the tribes, but in India itself ; the Govern- 
ment foresaw the probability of a campaign on a large scale. The propor- 
tion of British to native regiments employed was far in excess of the usual 
ratio. Even the native troops were almost entirely Sikh and Hindu, the 
Mahommedan element being quite insignificant. Another significant pre- 
caution was taken: the pay of the Sepoy had long been inadequate, but 
Government had persistently refused to raise it. A few weeks after the 
first threat of a Jehad, however, it increased the pay of every native N.C.O. 
and soldier by 2 Rs. a month. This was a very ill-timed attempt to pro- 
pitiate the native troops. 
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Let us now consider the state of things in the interior of India, and see 
how it influences our frontier policy. 

The causes of the unfriendly feelings which unfortunately exist between 
Englishman and native, and which are yearly increasing in bitterness, have 
been described as “too much law,” “too much education,” “a mis- 
chievous and hostile vernacular Press,” e¢c., and to these might be added 
our steady attack on caste. 

Now the Indian Codes are believed to be the most perfect in the world, 
and their evil effect must therefore lie between the administration of them 
and the administrators personally. The notorious immunity given to 
perjury causes the native to have recourse to the law not for purposes of 
justice but dishonesty, and the fact that some litigants are unsuccessful in 
no way deters others. The facility given for appeal is only an incentive to 
the native, whilst in cases between Europeans and natives the magistrate is 
often afraid to give a decision in favour of the European for fear of the 
system of appeal which the native would be certain to make use of. In 
the Small Cause Courts and the Cantonment Cutcherries the decisions 
often given in such cases are so utterly opposed to common-sense that they 
have become a byeword amongst Englishmen. 

With regard to “too much education,” the insolence of native pupils, 
especially to their English masters, would not be tolerated for a moment in 
an English School. Is it any wonder that these boys, with the advantages 
of education we have given them, should turn out offensive and seditious 
men ? 

As to the vernacular Press, as long as the people have no other means 
of getting information, the vernacular Press must be a powerful factor for 
evil; and to expect the natives of India to develop a representative 
Government when their only source of information is the vernacular Press 
is absurd. 

Our ideas of equality and the way we are enforcing them in India are 
nothing but a steady attack on caste. The very basis of the Hindu 
religion is that there is no such thing as equality amongst Hindus. The 
highest and the lowest castes alike acknowledge this, and our way of subvert- 
ing it as we do with our system of examinations—giving appointments by 
open competition without regard to caste, is looked upon asa direct attack 
on that sacred institution, and is alienating the Hindu element from us. 
Such enforcement of our ideas of equality on the Hindu is in fact incom- 
patible with our professions of religious toleration. If a Hindu wants 
equality let him turn Christian: if he wishes to remain a Hindu let him 
abide by the customs of his race and the tenets of his religion. 

The Government of India, now one of the great Continental powers of 
Asia, having failed in its primary duty, that of securing the interests and 
the loyalty of the different elements under its rule, mus¢, if it is to keep its 
position, follow the example of Continental powers whose home policy is 
a failure ; it must seek an outlet for turbulence in military adventure beyond 
its own frontier ; that is really the secret of our restless frontier policy. The 
only alternative is to abolish the present form of Government, including 
the bureaucratic Councils both at home and in India. Let us consider 
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the composition of the present Councils. The members selected from the 
Indian Civil Service have mostly entered the Secretariat when young, and 
have gradually risen from personal interest. This class has little personal 
contact with the native: and its knowledge of him is derived from reports. 
Such men certainly do not represent the governing ability of the Indian 
Civil Service. Our Lieutenant Governors also are a clique of officials in 
whose selection the mass of their own countrymen and the natives of India 
have no voice, and these men can act with a complete disregard for every- 
thing except their own interests. They are merely highly-paid functionaries 
whose chief concern is to look after themselves and their friends, and to 
pass their lives as pleasantly as possible using their power to crush anyone 
who honestly speaks out and brings unpleasant facts to notice. Self- 
interest is the ruling motive in India, and in a Government like that of 
India where the great bulk of the English population is entirely official and 
the mass of the people voiceless, the individuals who compose the Govern- 
ment can deal with those under them in a highhanded, intolerant fashion 
which can be very imperfectly realised by people at home. How can any 
Government be successful when it gags all those who are best able to speak 
and to act? How many officials are there in the home service who have 
been compulsorily retired or dismissed without any opportunity of defence 
being allowed them, often merely for the purpose of screening some high 
official, or supporting those wretched Asiatic ideas of personal dignity 
which are so utterly opposed to our English notions? ‘The Government 
of India, as at present constituted, is not in sympathy with its own country- 
men, or even with the natives. It is also out of touch with many of its 
own best officials, who object to the principle of time-serving which the 
Government forces on them by preventing them from speaking out on the 
misrule around them. Both the Indian and the Home Councils are 
practically cliques of officials selected by a clique which in no way repre- 
sents the country. The chief end of these Councils seems to be for each 
to try and assert itself over the other. What is wanted is a Government 
representative of the English people in India, elected by every Englishman 
in India who is not a loafer. This Council once formed should have the 
power of selecting a certain number of native members, men of known 
ability who have not posed as professional agitators. Our present Council 
is a secret one, its meetings are private, very rarely does any member's 
speech appear in the Press, and so the public, being ignorant of what is 
going on, is not in a position to give an opinion until it is too late. 

In our reformed Council the speeches of its members should be published 
and the public freely admitted to its debates. Then the Indian Council 
at home might be abolished, India being instead represented in Parliament. 

If we now take note of the way the Government of India treats its 
subordinates we shall see how unfit these members of Council generally 
are to be intrusted with the enormous power they possess, and what 
absolute contempt they show for the ordinary principles of justice. Take 
the case of Surgeon Major Clarence Smith, a medical officer who was 
dismissed the service on a secret report and refused any opportunity of 
fair defence. Surgeon Major Smith may be a black sheep, but the Madras 
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Government’s evident dread of inquiry gives ground for the belief that 
they dare not face it. This choice example of Star Chamber justice is 
culled from Madras, but it is a fair sample of the proceedings of other 
Governments and of the Government of India itself. It would take too 
long to tell the many tales which show that the high officials who compose 
the Government of India can seldom be relied on to act on the most 
ordinary principles of justice, but assume an Asiatic intolerance towards 
their subordinates and expect from them an abject servility which English- 
men of good birth will certainly never give them. They seem to regard 
their official positions simply as a means of private aggrandisement. ‘The 
golden idol of India is self-interest, and anyone who sets himself against 
the principle of mutual admiration and self-seeking soon becomes a persona 
ingrata. Mr. C. E. Gladstone was positively hunted out of the country 
because he declined to countenance the abuses he saw around him, abuses 
which, it seems from his pamphlet, he was often directed to continue and 
extend. Take the recent case of Mr. Thorburn, Commissioner of Rawal 
Pindi. He had spoken out truthfully and fearlessly. His comments on 
the folly and incapacity of the Politicals in Waziristan would be cor- 
roborated in every point by the military officers engaged. But this honest 
regard for the public interest and disregard of his own has resulted in his 
being passed over for a promotion that has long been his due. Yet, it is 
men who will speak out boldly and with a thorough knowledge of the 
country that are wanted, not the self-seekers who too often form the 
Government of India and who praise everything simply because it is official. 
It is high time that Englishmen in India insisted on their right to have a 
voice in the selection of those who have to legislate for them, and to 
exercise some control over them when they are elected. They should not 
even then have the power to dismiss subordinates without a public inquiry 
before an independent Committee or Jury. India requires that the ability 
and enterprise of its whole community should be brought to bear on its 
Government, and that it should no longer be the prey of a clique. 

It is time now to consider to what a condition this Government has 
reduced the Army, British and Native. Thanks to the culpable weakness 
of the Government at home we are now blessed with a C.D. Act which 
seems like a deliberate blow at the health, physique and efficiency of the 
British Soldier in India. Could the English public have seen the British 
Troops on the march to Chitral, and the cartloads of men, victims of this 
preposterous Act, returning because unable to march (an encouraging sight 
for our Sepoys) they would surely vent their wrath on these agitators, who 
would cheerfully ruin an army and thus endanger an empire. What is to 
be said of the Viceroy and Members of Council who, while agreeing with 
Sir George White, yet thought first of their own interests and were quite 
ready to see their own countrymen decimated by disease rather than 
resign? Had they done so in a body the Act could never have been 
enforced. 


Let us now consider the condition of the Native troops. We have, of 
course, no right to expect loyalty from an alien race opposed to us in religion, 
habits and many other points; but what we ought to be able to rely on is 
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the personal influence of our British officers over their men to prevent 
actual disaffection. Unfortunately however, we have started a confidential 
report system, which is emphatically calculated to destroy that personal in- 
fluence which is so indispensable. ‘The insidious working of this system 
has in many regiments completely destroyed all sense of discipline. 

The native ranks, only too keen to show their hostility to the white man 
when they can do so with impunity, are quick to take advantage of the 
discontent and bad feeling brought about by it. The confidential Report 
system depreciates the British officer in the eyes of his men and so destroys 
his influence for good. An Indian newspaper has pointed out that under 
its cover many malicious statements have been made by Commanding 
officers. Now the Army Discipline Act lays down that an officer making 
a false charge against another shall be tried by Court Martial, and, if found - 
guilty, be dismissed the Service or sentenced to imprisonment. The Army 
Discipline Act is an Act of Parliament, so that every officer who has made 
or supported a false charge against another under cover of this departmental 
Rule is liable to Civil prosecution. 

It is on real, not artificial, discipline that the efficiency of the Indian 
Army depends. Discipline is not necessarily identical with the often anti- 
quated opinions of any C. O. Indeed, a C. O. who has driven one of his 
officers into protesting against constant nagging, himself subverts discipline, 
whilst to treat a legitimate protest, as so often happens in India, as a breach 
of it is worthy only of army regulations in a Comic Opera. 

It is clear therefore from the above statements that misrule is prevalent 
in India both in the Military and Civil Departments, and forms a grave 
danger. 

Now as to the attitude of the Government towards the masses. 

“* A few powerful and grasping money-lenders,” says the Civil and Military 
Gazette, “hankering after land investment, swallowing up village after 
village, bringing into bondage the bulk of the Agriculturists through a 
whole pergunnah, will often drive the more spirited and desperate of their 
victims into what Americans call ‘road agency.’” 

These moneylenders are dispossessing the old landholders and ryots, and 
are reducing the labouring classes generally to a state bordering on slavery, 
because for one case which comes to notice there are thousands un- 
reported. Now the support of the old landowners is indispensable to the 
Government of India, yet it is evidently not competent to do anything 
effectual for their relief. 

We have then a Government that is great in its sense of personal dignity 
but not in its knowledge and treatment of its subjects. Anglo-Indians in 
Bengal more than 20 years ago already remarked on the discreditable 
support given to disloyal natives, and now we have, even in the North West 
and the Panjab, a new generation steeped in hostility to the British. 

An insulted officer is not permitted to defend his own honour—a startling 


contrast to the German Army in which the Emperor will not retain an 


officer who does not stand up in defence of his honour. 
What is wanted is a Government composed of men of good birth, a high 
sense of honour and that shall represent the interests of the English in India. 
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The present Government can send large sums of money across the frontier 
to appease its enemies, but it cannot find any for much more useful 
purposes. All the time Government was refusing to increase the pay of 
the Sepoy, it did not hesitate to squander money in “ subsidising ” pro- 
bable or possible enemies. 

As this is being written news comes that the Government has refused 
Indian datia to the troops of the Chitral Relief Force on the ground that 
in the present state of financial depression it cannot afford this outlay. 
Troops have only a claim to “ batta” if a campaign lasts 6 months; and 
as many of the Regiments came back before that time was gute completed, 
the excuse, which looks like sharp practice, may still be justifiable, but 
what can be said for a Government that squanders money on its enemies 
at the very time that it cannot afford to reward those on whose loyal 
services it is absolutely dependent for its very existence ? 


COLONEL HANNA’S “INDIA’S SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER.” 
By C. B. 
In his “ India’s Scientific Frontier”—a sequel to the valuable pamphlet 
“can Russia invade India,” which attracted a good deal of attention some 
months ago,—Colonel Hanna discusses the disadvantages of the advanced 
and extended positions which we now occupy upon the North West Frontier 
of India. 

For the last ten or fifteen years until quite recently, the alarmists upon 
the subject of a Russian Invasion of India have more than ever had it all 
their own way, and the advocates of the “ Forward Policy” have not failed 
most industriously to make use of the opportunities thus afforded them. 
Latterly however an impression has gradually been stealing over the mind 
of the public that the alarmists have rather overstated their case, and that 
the measures taken by the advocates of the “‘ Forward Policy ” to provide 
against what is now considered day by day a more and more impossible 
contingency have not been dictated by strictly patriotic, and disinterested, 
motives. This impression has gained in force as successive travellers have 
enlightened us more and more upon the real nature of the Russian position 
in central Asia, and the physical characteristics of the country which an 
invading Russian Army would have to traverse before it could reach our 
Indian Frontier. Does any one now seriously believe it possible that 
Russia, with a Line of communications stretching for upwards of 1,000 
miles along a hostile frontier from the Black Sea to the borders of Afghan- 
istan where, in time of war, any point could be threatened by overwhelming 
masses of ill-trained, perhaps, but brave and determined foes,—could 
accomplish that which we, with all the wealth and resources of India within 
our immediate reach, and with only a barbarous and comparatively con- 
temptible opponent to contend with, have been obliged to admit to be far 
beyond our power ? 

In spite of all our efforts and the expenditure of life and money which 
they have cost us we have been reduced to accept the fact that an occupation 
by ourselves of Candahar would be beyond our powers; far more so, an 
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advance to Herat ; even were there no prospect of our encountering there 
at the end of our journey a numerous and well-organized European force. 

The Affghan war of 1878-79-80 in which we encountered only barbarous 
foes, incapable of offering any such sustained, or well-organized resistance 
as should constitute a real strain upon our powers, proved to be a greater 
burden than our finances could bear, for even at this cost we found it im- 
possible to maintain our armies in the field in a country absolutely destitute 
of all supplies beyond those required for the sustenance of the existing 
local population. 

How then for a moment can we seriously entertain the idea that Russia 
would be able to maintain and transport beyond her advanced frontier in 
Central Asia, which, as has been pointed out, is at a distance of upwards 
of 1,000 miles from her base in Europe, and is situated in a poorly culti- 
vated and semi-subjugated country, the countless hosts of European soldiers, 
which would necessarily constitute her invading Armies and those required 
to protect her Line of communications ? 

No! common sense forbids that we should ever deem such a scheme 
practicable, even if we had far weaker positions to take up to await the 
advance of such an invading force, and far less powerful and well-organized 
armies at our command with which to ensure the utter ruin of such portion 
of it as might struggle thus far. 

Such being the case, why in the name of fortune have we for so many 
years past been squandering all the resources of India in vain attempts to 
tame races upon our frontier, whose untameable savageness should be their 
great recommendation in our eyes; and in constructing roads and railways 
across rugged and hitherto almost untraversible districts the impenetrability 
of which we should have looked upon as one of the greatest safeguards of 
our position in India? 

As Sir Alfred Lyall has so ably pointed out in his “ British Dominion in 
India” the power that has the command of the Sea has the command of 
India. 

Were Russia ever to embark in sober earnest in so perilous an enterprise 
as that of the Invasion of India, while the harassed remnants of her force 
were struggling along the deserts and over the mountain passes of Affghan- 
istan to meet with final ruin and disaster at our hands in the various fortified 
positions which we have taken up, we should be pouring in re-inforcements 
by sea to over-awe the local population of India and secure ourselves against 
any possible contingency that might arise. 

But though the Policy which has dictated the forward movement along 
the North West Frontier during past years is thus being gradually dis- 
credited its disastrous consequences still remain to be dealt with. 

We have annexed thousands upon thousands of square miles of barren 
rocks and sandy deserts, where by no efforts of labour or contrivance can 
the earth be induced to yield any superfluous produce beyond that required 
by the local population ; where consequently there is no export, and equally 
no import, or possible source of revenue worthy of consideration. 

We entertain an expensive establishment for the administration of this 
land of rocks and deserts, which increases yearly as our enterprising officials 
invent fresh pretexts for wider and more ambitious schemes. 
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Lastly, apart from the expense involved in the maintenance of the forces 
scattered along our frontier in distant and isolated positions for the purpose 
of compelling an unwilling population to a reluctant acquiescense in our 
presence amongst them, the impolicy of such a proceeding is apparent to 
the most inexperienced observer. 

With the exception of Quetta, which is an impregnable position, occupied 
by ample forces, and within close communication with India, there is not a 
single post which we have taken up beyond our frontier which might not 
at any moment be the occasion of a disaster as serious as that which lately 
befell us at Chitral and necessitate an equally costly and profitless expedition 
to retrieve the mistake thus made. 

Beyond this, though Russia may be well aware that an actual invasion of 
India would be far beyond her powers, it might at any time become her 
policy to stir up sedition and discontent upon our borders. 

In that case what policy upon our own part could better lend itself to 
such schemes than that which we have indulged in ? 

We have dissipated our forces in small detachments scattered amongst a 
labyrinth of mountains and ravines where European arms and skill would 
little advantage them, and where they are surrounded by a treacherous and 
fanatical population upon whose attitude no reliance could be placed under 
any circumstance. ‘These latter might be moved at any time, by far less 
inducement than Russian intrigues might be able to offer, to rise in over- 
whelming numbers to destroy the accursed infidels whom Providence has 
delivered into their hands. 


A DRUSE CATECHISM. 

We have been favored with the Catechism in Arabic in secret use among 
the Druses of the Lebanon as also with another Manuscript bearing on a 
religion which, in spite of the researches of Silvestre de Sacy and those 
who, /ongo intervallo, have followed in his footsteps, has, in most respects, 
remained a mystery. The direct reference in it to “assassination,” for 
instance, goes far beyond our present views regarding the origin of that 
term. ‘The revelations in the Manuscripts tend to throw considerable light 
on the history of religious thought both before, and after, the advent of 
Jesus, which largely influenced the special claims put forward by the Lord 
of “the old man of the mountain.” There is also a present interest attach- 
ing to the communication which we hope to be able to publish in our next 
issue, for the fight between the Druses and the Matavalis may continue 
and precipitate a crisis in Syria that may cause European Christendom to 
intervene with a permanent effect. 


THE ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 


If the Gods are unable to fight against stupidity, Mr. Chamberlain may 
be forgiven for not overcoming the official routine which prevented his 
receiving the Ashanti Envoys. His common sense, at last, induced him 
to, at any rate, vead their tale of being invested with full powers by King 
Prempeh to accede to all the British demands, minus the expense of an 
unnecessary expedition to enforce them. We believe that a comparatively 
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small sum, judiciously distributed among certain dignitaries of the King’s 
Court, if not to the Envoys, would have achieved all the avowed objects 
of an expedition, which is still called “ Ashanti,” although the King against 
whom it is directed is only called by, and reduced to, the title of his 
capital “ Koomassie.” ‘Strike but bear” is a good motto and would, at 
any rate, have prevented Mr. Chamberlain accusing Prince John, the elderly 
“son of a throne” of claiming to be the aged son of the genial youthful 
monarch. Be that as it may, we should not have been surprised, if after 
some diplomatic fencing, ‘“ Bakshish” would have been found to be the 
principal object of the princely mission as well as an early solution— 
“ solvuntur risu tabule”—of the whole Ashanti or Koomassie difficulty. 
We trust that the formal early submission of the dusky King will show 
that Prince John possesses the virtue of veracity in addition to his other 
qualities. Our sympathies with the autonomy of Ashanti are rather dis- 
turbed by those for the oppréssed Fantis, though it is not easy to be 
as enthusiastic as the 700 officers who have volunteered, about an ex- 
pedition which will have to fight malaria rather than savages and which 
may yet require the forced labor, practically supplied by slavery, of 10,000 
“ requisitioned ” or zmpressed natives to carry its stores. 
SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE’S LECTURE. 

We draw attention to the continuation in this issue of the discussion on 
“the Sovereign Princes of India and their relation to the Empire” which 
was raised by Sir Roper Lethbridge’s Lecture on the subject before the 
East India Association and, independently, followed up by a number of 
authorities in our last number. “A territorial Maharaja” of ancient 
lineage gives a remarkable “retrospect and prospect” of the question, 
which is not only of historical interest, but which also shows what know- 
ledge and political insight are possessed by our most enlightened native 
Chiefs whose loyalty eminently deserves the fulfilment of their legitimate 
hopes and of the spirit and letter of the Proclamation by Her Majesty on 
the assumption of the title “‘ Kaisar-i-Hind ” at the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi on the 1st of January 1877—to-day’s being its 2zoth proclamation 
throughout India. 


A COTTON CONFERENCE. 


We understand that there is a probability of a Cotton Conference, 
composed of leading representatives of Manchester manufacturers and 
labor being convened by the Indian Constitutional Association at an early 
date to meet eminent Anglo-Indian officials or ex-officials with the view of 
arriving at a modus vivendé that shall be satisfactory alike to India and to 
Lancashire. We believe that ¢he solution, par excellence, of this trouble- 
some question is given in this issue by Sir Richard Garth’s article and we 
sincerely trust that the proposed Conference will consider it with the view 
of giving a practical effect to his valuable suggestion. We would also 
propose that Bombay Mill-owners be invited to the Conference, for they, 
and not officials, represent “ the other side of the question ” and if, as we 
believe, their interests can be shown not to be antagonistic to Lancashire, 
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that would largely benefit both itself and India by adopting Sir R. Garth’s 
proposal, a happy consummation, rather than a compromise, will be reached 
by the deliberations of Manchester, with Bombay, men. We also under- 
stand that the East India Association, which has taken such a leading 
and continuous interest in the question, will give its rooms and the prestige 
of its auspices to the Conference as soon as the Indian Constitutional 
Association is ready with its programme.—£d. 


GR.ECO-BUDDHISTIC SCULPTURES IN SWAT. 

In connexion with our account of the original discovery and first naming 
of “Graco-buddhistic” sculptures in 1869 on the borders of Swat, which 
appeared in “The Asiatic Quarterly Review” of January 1894, accom- 
panied by a number of illustrations, we publish the following extracts from 
most interesting Reports to Government by Dr. L. A. Waddell who was 
deputed in July and August last for archeological research to the Swat 
Valley, which we are glad, for the honour of the Indian Government, and 
in fulfilment of its pledges to the tribes, to see is called in them as being 
‘in independent Afghanistan—presently occupied by the Chitral Field 
force.”” Dr. Waddell was also sent “to secure sculptures for Govern- 
ment.” 2 


‘* At Dargai Major F. C. Maisey, the Commandant, had been carefully exploring the 
Buddhist remains in the neighbourhood, and had discovered, in a stupa close to the fort, 
a casket containing a relic, which is probably a portion of the body of Buddha. This 
relic, together with numerous sculptures of the Gandhara type from this and another site 
in the vicinity, he kindly made over to me for Government, together with a large stone 
bearing an inscription in Arian Pali, which was found about 24 miles off from the stupa, 
and probably may prove to be a record of this relic, for although it is apparently in the 
same character as the Asoka edict of Shahbazgarhi, about 23 miles to the south-east of 
this place, repeated search in its neighbourhood has failed to find any further trace of 
inscriptions. Of the sculptures, numbering about 150, I selected about forty ; and they 
are all evidently anterior to about the fifth century A.D., and mostly of about the first. 

Next day, the 29th of July, Major Maisey kindly conducted me over the sites explored 
by him, and he made some fresh excavations at Salgaro. I took rough sketches of these 
places. 

On the following day, I ascended the Malakand pass by the so-called ‘ Buddhist road.’ 
It is an excellent ancient road, comparing favourably with the best mountain roads of the 
present day. It rises by an easy gradient, and several of its sections are cut deeply 
through the hard rock. It is quite possible that this may have been on the line of march 
of Alexander the Great in his invasion of India, as Major Deane suggests. Be this as it 
may, it is very probable that Asoka, Kanishka, and the other powerful kings who held 
this country, used this road and gave it its present shape. 

On crossing the pass, a short distance below the summit on the north side, are some 
Buddhist ruins, but the sculptures found even on digging have been few and much 
weather-worn. 

Here one gets a glimpse, for the first time, of the Swat valley. It is eminently pic- 
turesque, and certainly bears out all the glowing accounts given of it by the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims of the 5th and 7th centuries A.D., and fully justifies its ancient name 
of Udyana, which means a ‘ park’ or ‘garden.’ It looks a lovely land-locked plain of 
the richest green, dotted over with trees,—olive, mulbegry, tamarind, etc.,—which give 
it a park-like appearance. Through its rich meadow rushes the winding and many- 
armed river which waters innumerable rice and other fields, while graceful mountains 
with bold outlines and fairly well-wooded slopes bound it on both sides. 
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I halted for the night at the post of Khar; and next day ascended the valley to 
Chakdara on the north or right bank of the river. Here I heard of several sites of 

stupas and Buddhist monasteries not far off which were being dug up destructively by 

several private individuals, who appropriated the best of the sculptures. Indeed, there 

must be many scores of officers who have carried off important sculptures, and some have 

dug up and completely effaced the structural designs of the buildings and made no record 

whatever of what they saw. 

It now became clear to me that the chief sites which the Chinese pilgrims described 
lay within Upper Swat, in territory not at present occupied by our troops: I therefore 
pushed on to the headquarters of the Chitral force at Laram. On the way I passed a 
very fine stupa, about 50 feet high, to the left of the road and south of the village of 
Uchh or Uchina ; it seems to have still preserved its centre unperforated. 

At Laram, Sir Robert Low kindly promised to render any aid in his power. He in- 
troduced me to Major Deane, the Chief Political Officer, and a well-known archeologist. 
To him I pleaded the need in which the Indian Museum of Calcutta stood of specimens 
of Buddhist sculpture of the Gandhara type. Major Deane generously said that he would 
make over to me all the numerous sculptures found in the Swat valley, of which he had 
already got possession, and also all the inscribed stones obtained in this expedition, in- 
cluding several in the new character which he has lately discovered, and which still 
remains undeciphered. 

We came to the conclusion that the Swat valley is certainly the land of Udyana, but 
that most of the sites described by Hiuen Tsiang and others lie in Upper Swat, and 
though almost all of them can be approximately identified with places already found on 
our latest map, still there is no hope of reaching those places at present, for Upper Swat 
is not occupied by our troops, and Government has pledged itself not to intrude there. 
We therefore decided that exploration, for the present, would be most usefully confined 
to examining the ruins in the Shahkot and Mora passes, to the south of Thana, especially 
as the Mora pass, if not the site of the Mora stupa of Hiuen Tsiang, is probably related 
to the Mora or Moriya (Maurya) dynasty, the ancestors of Asoka, whom history places 
in this valley. The Buddhist remains in the Panjkora valley appear to be insignificant. 
Major Deane is arranging for my protection during my visit to these passes, which are 
outside the country held by our troops.” 

On the 4th August I proceeded, under an escort of villagers supplied by Major Deane, 
across some wild glens to Sarai in the Panjkora valley, across the Katgola pass ; but I 
found that the few Buddhist ruins which had existed there, had been lately removed. I 
obtained, however, some general account of them. 

*€ About a mile beyond the Katgola pass is Kafir-kot. Adfr or “ infidel” is the name 
applied by the present Muhammadan inhabitants to their predecessors, and thus includes 
both Buddhists and Brahmanists. From here, about two miles up the hill on the right, 
is said to be a stone or rock with several scroll-like markings, probably inscriptions ; but 
Ihad no special escort to enable me to visit the spot, which has not yet been reached by 
Europeans. 

Four miles or so further on, the road winds round the hill to the right, and enters the 
Swat Valley at the village of Uchh, and at a point about a quarter of a mile below the 
large stiipa previously mentioned. The rocky shoulder of this hill looking towards the 
stupa presents an appearance very suggestive of that exhibited by the not very far distant 
mount ‘‘Ila” of Hiuen Tsiang and “the mountain of Prince Sudana” of Sung Yun 
(Beal’s Si-yz-k2, I, p. xcix), with its 500 stone beds of the Arhats whom Buddha con- 
verted there. The rock here is a kind of gneiss, which in weathering has split along its 
joints, forming rectangular blocks which assume something of the aspect of cyclopean 
bedsteads. The site referred to by these Chinese pilgrims probably occurs in a similar 
rock-formation. 

At Chakdara, I spent the afternoon in inspecting those fragments of friezes and other 
sculptures which had not yet been removed. The villagers bring into the fort for sale 
many coins of Kanishka and a few of Azes and other Indo-Scythian kings, as well as of 
Menander and other Greco-Bactrians ; but most have been bought up ky danzyas and 
sent to Rawalpindi. Two inscribed stones have been seen by officers at the village of 
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Amora about four miles up the valley, and others are reported to be i situ higher up 
the hill there. Major Deane is sending a man to take ‘squeezes’ of these inscriptions. 

On the 6th August, I met Mr. Spencer, the Political officer, and learned from him 
particulars about his excavations in the Mora pass. He worked under instructions from 
Major Deane, and the best of the friezes, etc., found by him there have been despatched 
to Mardin. The Mora pass, as already stated, lies outside the territory occupied by our 
troops, and its exploration is attended with considerable danger. On the last occasion 
when Mr. Spencer went there, he and his party were surrounded by an excited mob of 
the clan of that glen, and he was only able to withdraw with some difficulty.” 


Lt. Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S., writes: 

“You have taken and take a deep interest in Swat and the surrounding 
country. It is clear from a letter in the Pioneer Mail of 21st August, 
written by Major Maisey, that the most ruthless destruction is going on of 
the most interesting Buddhist remains. The loss in valuable material 
and to history is incalculable. This digging carried out in haste, by 
Sepoys, only eager to secure what is large and saleable, should be stopped 
at once, and I wonder the Archzoiogical Survey in India has not stepped 
in to at once prevent such vandalism.” 

In a letter to “the Atheneum,” Col. Austen suggests, what I would 
earnestly support, that “the ruins should be left for the interest of future 
travellers” not to speak of the claims of the future civilization of a country 


which is alleged to be eager to be taken over by our Government and to get 


rid of its antiquities. G. W. L. 


THE PROTEST OF THE MADRAS LANDOWNERS. 


I don’t want to pose as Sir Antony’s apologist on the eternal Zemindari 
and Patwari question, and I am not sure that I should go so far as to say 
that the Government of the day zztended the Patwari to be a Government 
“Servant,” as Sir Roper Lethbridge says in his article in the July No. of 
the ‘‘ Asiatic Quarterly.” I should have been inclined to allow that he was 
placed under the orders of the Zemindar “as a servant,” but bound at 
the same time to keep the accounts of the ryots “as a custodian of their 
interests against the encroachments of the Zemindar,” so that he was 
charged with the performance of public duties and might fairly enough 
be described as a public servant even though paid by the Zemindar. I 
doubt too if it was the fault of the Zemindars so much as that of the 
Government that the office gradually fell into neglect. Field says (p. 593) 
*‘ Lord Cornwallis, by way of reform, abolished the Kanungoes and Pat- 
waries and did away with their offices; and with them disappeared the 
only written evidence of the rights of the ryots,” and consequently, as 
Mr. Colebrook observed in 1815, “the provisions contained in the General 
Regulations for the Permanent Settlement designed for the protection of the 
rights of the ryots are rendered wholly nugatory.” That, I think, is 
exactly what Sir A. Munro says (or means), and, for my part, I must say 
I think the Zemindars have had a pretty long innings, and it is time the 
Government did something to redeem the promises they made to safe- 
guard the interests of the ryots who, as Sir Thomas Munro says, are “ the 
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D real proprietors” of the land :—because “ whatever land does not belong 
to the sovereign belongs to them,” and they possess “all that is not claimed 
: by the Sovereign as revenue.” A// the rest are mere middlemen. I know a man 
i who was ruined because the Government as a reward for great services 
r rendered made him the absolute proprietor of about 40 acres of land. The 
n real owners, the ryots, denied the right of Goverment to give him anything 
f but their own share, and he ruined himself in litigation to establish an 
absolute proprietary right which the Government had no power to confer. 
to J. B. PENNINGTON. 
g The reverse of the Italian troops in Abyssinia is not unconnected with 
t, the recent Russian mission under Leontieff, regarding which we may be 
of able to publish an account in an early issue. The proposed union of the 
il Greek orthodox Church with that of Abyssinia may yet become an im- 
y portant factor in the history of Africa to the detriment of England, which is 
A taking away from her ally, Italy, in one direction, the support against the 
d Abyssinians that she gives her in another. 





| The sympathy of Russia with the attempts of the Sultan to put down 
rebellion with a stern hand in Armenia till it becomes a ¢adu/a rasa for her 

| own purposes, is not unintelligible when we consider her proceedings in 

" | the neighbouring Georgia. That country is permeated by disaffection, so 
much so that, in spite of the large number of Russian troops and of Russian 

colonies, it has been deemed necessary to exclude Georgians from every 

official or other public post in their own country. We shall not be sur- 

prised to hear that an Anglo-Georgian Committee is forming itself in 








London, with, of course, revolutionary leaflets as forerunners to atrocities 
ri ina region which is the pivot of Russian action in Central Asia. Curiously 
ay enough, the Georgians hate the Armenians and like the Turks, whilst even 
nt the native Jews are warriors like themselves, armed to the teeth, in spite 
of of every effort of Russia at general disarmament. 
as : eae 
at We understand that His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior has sub- 
eir scribed the munificent sum of £2,000 to the East India Association through 
as its eminent Chairman, Sir Lepel Griffin. We trust that other Chiefs will 
gh also liberally support an old Association that has done, and is doing, so 

I much for India. i ae 
he | There is a talk of Umra Khan passing shortly through India—though 
)3) perhaps not as the honored guest of its Government—on a pilgrimage to 
at- Mecca, there, possibly, to dream another dream of Empire, such as origin- 
he ally led him to begin his career of usurpations. 

asf tate 
ral | The arrangement which has been made under the Durand Treaty of 
the taking from Afghan suzerainty the kindred Pathans of Bajaur and Swat 
js | _ and giving to the Amir in exchange the permission to annex Kafiristan, 
say | _ whilst leading to the eventual alienation of the Pathan tribes of which he 
the | is the natural Head, must precipitate an intervention that will cause the 
afe- dismemberment of Afghanistan—the avowed intention of several of the 
the | present Office-holders before they got into power under the present 

Government. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Co.; WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


1. Religious Development: an historical inquiry by the Hon. ALBERT 
S. G. Canninc; 1896. Mr. Canning belongs to a very broad school 
indeed, which holds all religions to be equally good, finds much in each to 
commend, and considers the spread of such indifferentism and the con- 
sequent toleration (which may be more properly called carelessness) to be 
an excellent phase in the development of religion. All this he here 
elaborates in 18 chapters, = 250 pages. Incidentally he drags in Cardinal 
Newman and Napoleon I., and says a good deal about both. Judaism 
claims his sincere admiration under many respects. Mr. Canning dis- 
courses well. For more than this, our readers must be referred to the 
book itself, from which it is, however, no easy task to gather what are Mr. 
Canning’s own views as to the exact origin, progress, development and 
ultimate end and object of what he considers to be religion. ‘“‘ Religion” 
and “religious development” are very elastic terms in some hands, and 
Mr. Canning seems to stretch them as far as they can conveniently go. 


THE BHAVNAGAR STATE Press; BHAVNAGAR, KATTIAWAR; INDIA. 


2. A Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions ; 1895. This 
superbly got-up volume in 4to. is but one more instance of the excellent 
management, in every respect, of the Bhavnagar State by its able and 
enlightened Maharaja, Raol Shri Takhtsinghji, G.c.s.1., LL.D. The ancient 
inscriptions with which it deals are beautifully reproduced ; and though the 
ravages of time render some of them less clear for reproduction than could 
be wished, they are all given here as perfectly as their condition allowed, 
and almost every letter can be definitely traced. It begins with 14 Asoka 
Inscriptions, transliterated into Sanskiit and then translated into English. 
Next follow 5 inscriptions of the Sah dynasty, and one, of the Gupta, with 
numerous others of the Valabhi, Surya, Gohila and Solanki dynasties. 
Most of the inscriptions are on stone, though many are on copper-plates : 
the latest date is Samvat 1876. While the originals and their translitera- 
tion are matter of the utmost importance to the philologist and Orientalist, 
the carefully executed translations bring the subject within the grasp of the 
ordinary student of archzeology and history, and of the general reader. 





Messrs. A. AND C. BLack; LONDON. 
(EDINBURGH : R. AND R. CLARK.) 

3. The English Bible, a sketch of its history, by the Rev. G. MILLIGAN, 
B.D. 1895, is another of the Guild Text Book Series, edited by Drs. 
CHARTERIS and M’CLyMonT; and it is difficult to over-estimate the 
service which it will render to the cause of Holy Scripture by its broad, 
correct and comprehensive statement of a very important subject. At the 
very outset (pp. 1, 2) we venture to differ from the author: it is not so 
very strange that none but Latin Bibles could be found in the earlier cen- 
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turies ; for the few who could read—very few indeed—knew that language ; 
and those who did not know it—the many—could not read at all, and 
hence could not have used any Bible whatsoever, vernacular or otherwise. 
This matter is often lost sight of in speaking of translations of the entire 
Bible. Portions were, of course, translated early into the vernacular and 
ERT read out to the people in the churches. With the exception of little matters 
ool | like this, our author gives a clear, systematic and thorough history of the 
. to English Bible andits various translators,—of their defects and advantages ;— 
on- of the influence of different versions on each other ;—and their respective 
be values. The parts regarding the Douay and Rheims versions will doubt- 
ere less be new to very many English readers. The whole, however, of the 
nal | closely printed and excellent book is full of useful information and will be 
ism thoroughly appreciated by all English-speaking Christians. 
dis- 4. A Treatise on Money and Essays on Monetary Problems, by J. 
the SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A.; 1895. ‘This is a third edition with a substantial 
Mr. addition. It seems to be the old story of “What is a Pound?” with 
ind variations adapted to the circumstances of present times. Written by a 
yn” clever and profound specialist, carefully corrected up to date, squared with 
ind all the most recent principles of political economy, it deals with the 


numerous branches into which its subject is now divided, with rare ability, 
knowledge, thought and order. Many points are laid down, many ex- 
plained and many exposed, which even those who have studied the subject 


‘his to a limited extent will find very helpful to a clear idea on monetary 
ent economics. Yet all is not plain running. Our author occasionally trips 
ind up, when least expected. £.g., p. 22, speaking of loss to Indian officials 
ent by low exchange, he says: “It is equally clear that if the value of the 
the Rupee sinks to a shilling, for purposes of remittances they will lose half 
uld the value of their salaries.” Not at all ; for they lose nothing on the bulk 
ed, of their salaries which they had to spend, in any case, in India, where 
oka silver prices have not yet varied much, but only on the fraction which they 
sh. used or have to remit to Europe. We have met several cases of similar 
ith treatment, where the old dialectical maxim—“ distingue frequenter,” might 


have been applied with advantage ; and we have found the not uncommon 








ies. 
es fault, that plain matters are frequently wrapped up in long sentences where 
*2- simple meanings are warped into complex propositions, certainly not help- 
ist, ful to the ordinary reader. The book, however, repays study ; for the 
the subject deals with many matters in which all have an interest, and which 
requires a steady action on the part of Governments,—an action that can 

be secured only by educating public opinion. 
5. 4 Guide to Constantinople, by DEMETRIUS CoUFOPOULOS ; 1895, is 
an excelent guide to Constantinople and some of its environs, very efficient 
an, | and practical, and furnishing in brief, all the general information that the 
— ordinary tourist can require. Besides a general map of Constantinople 
the and a chart of the Bosphorus, there are a larger plan of Pera and a full 
ad, page ground-plan of Sta. Sophia; and the description of the great church, 
the as it now is, is particularly full and interesting. ‘Though some other guide- 
— books are more elaborate and detailed, this one is very sufficient, accurate 


and useful, and as such can be recommended. 
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MEssrs. BLACKIE AND Son; OLD BalLey, LONDON. 

6. Zhe Tiger of Mysore, by G. A. HeENty, with 12 illustrations and a 
map ; 1896. Mr. Henty’s well-known stories, illustrative of British wars 
and British pluck, though perhaps mainly written for the purpose of 
instructing the young in history through the happy medium of personal 
narratives, may well be read, as extremely pretty tales, by older persons ; 
for his facts are accurate, his descriptions graphic, his plots simple yet 
effective, and his characters well drawn and admirable. If there be a 
slight overcharge of the heroic in personal adventures, that only adds a 
more spicy and pleasing flavour to his tales. The present one is quite 
equal to any of its numerous predecessors, and that, in itself is no little 
praise. The Tiger of Mysore is the notorious but now almost forgotten 
tyrant, Tippu Sahib of Seringapatam ; the tale turns on his cruel and 
changeable disposition, constant only in his hatred of the British ; and the 
thrilling interest of the reader in a pathetic, beautiful and well told story is 
fully maintained till the very last page. Those who have read any one of 
Mr. Henty’s tales will be sure to welcome this also, and after reading it will 
be glad to see more from the same skilled and clever hand. 


BomBay GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS ; Bombay ; INDIA. 

7. Report on the Administration of the Local Boards of the Bombay 
Presidency, for the year 1893-4 ; 1895, deals, with the usual fully detailed 
statements and carefully prepared statistics, with all the local boards of the 
Presidency, including Scindh. There are many interesting points to which 
we would wish to direct particular attention, and many items for special 
remarks ; but as our space, this quarter, is unusually limited, we must con- 
fine ourselves to the general recommendation that the Report, though it 
does not constitute light reading, is deserving of careful perusal. On the 
whole, progress in Local Government, though slow, seems to be steady and 
may be called satisfactory. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREssS. 


8. Zhe Apocrypha translated out of the Greek and Latin tongues, being the — 


version set forth, A.D. 1611 compared with the most ancient authorities and 
revised A.D, 1894. Printed for the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, 1895. This last publication of the Revisers completes the so-called 
Revised version of the Holy Scriptures ; so that the scholars engaged in it 
have now practically finished the entire work undertaken. As the version 
was issued early in the quarter, I have already, before penning my remarks, 
had the opportunity of listening to the full chorus which the Press seems 
to sing in its praise,—of course, all in unison :—Selected men did a great 
work and took a great deal of time over it, and now that it is done, it must, 
of course, be excellent. Yet on comparing this version with the Greek 
and Latin, and with the older English versions, I cannot honestly say that 
the result justifies the amount of praise given to this work. It suffers from 
several defects. The first is the use of inappropriate words ; thus, to take 
hap-hazard instances, Wisd. i. 6—‘‘ Because God . . . is a true overseer of 
his heart ”—for em‘exoros and Scrutator ; but surely the right English word 
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is searcher. Again, Ecclus. xli. 19 “[Be ashamed] of scurrility in the 
matter of giving and taking” where the Douay word “ deceit” is preferable. 
So too, zbid. v. 22, “of being overbusy with his maid,” is not so good as 
“inquisitive about his maid.” Another defect is that the chapters and 
verses are differently arranged in many places from the arrangement of the 
Vulgate and even from the LXX. ; and as the majority of quotations from 
the Apocrypha were made from these, the difficulty of verifying quotations 
is rendered very great. Another series of defects,—one of grammar—may 
be instanced in 1 Maccabees i. 1: “And it came to pass after that 
Alexander . . . after he had smitten him, that he reigned in his stead.” 
Not only is the first “that” redundant, but it is wanting in the 2d part of 
the verse. Again, the first part of Tobit is given in the first person; and 
there is no indication that the Latin relates it in the 3d, though the LXX. 
has the rst. Nor does it seem quite clear according to what system and 
according to what version this edition has been prepared. In 2 Esdras vii. 
we have a long addition supported by one authority only,—that found by 
Prof. Bensly ; but at the same time we are told that for the text in general, the 
Committees “ were entirely dependent on the inadequate materials already 
existing and did not therefore attempt any complete revision.” Waiving 
the question of how far the material is really inadequate, as is so glibly 
asserted, it is evident that nothing has been done to improve upon it, or to 
make it more accurate. As to the translation, it is easy to find many defects ; 
but beyond mere such defects, there seem to have been liberties taken 
without any reason,—as when yepovoia is rendered Senate and ’Axxapov 
is changed into Ekron, besides some cases of whole phrases. All 
the defects which were noticed in the former works of the revisers exist 
also in this, in addition to that liberty which they seem to have allowed 
themselves here, from their belief that they were dealing with uninspired 
books. On the whole, therefore, though a very great and most important 
work has doubtless been undertaken and accomplished, and though the 
revised English Bible is certainly a great improvement on the previous 
“authorized version,” yet, after frequently consulting the revised Old 
and revised New Testaments and now reading over the revised Apocrypha, 
I find it impossible to conceal the acute feeling of keen disappointment, 
that so little after all has been achieved and so small has been the result 
of the great mountain’s labour. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS: CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON. 


9. Zhe Growth of British Policy, an Historical Essay, by Sir J. R. 
SEELEY, K.C.M.G., 2 Vols. ; 1895. The late Regius Professor of Modern 
History has left us a valuable contribution towards the study of British 
History, in which, while special epochs and particular subjects have re- 
ceived individual treatment, our general bearing towards other nations and 
the mutual effects of those relations have not been pointedly indicated till 
now. Our author goes back to the time of Elizabeth, with a short pro- 
logue on the three previous reigns, and shows how England, long engaged 
in domestic broils, came to be mixed up with continental affairs, and how 
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its policy came to be shaped. The word growth is, perhaps, not the right 
one to use : a growth is a development and an increase from the inward. 
But according to Prof. Seeley, British policy was the work of necessity, 
originated by outside circumstances, carried out according to individual 
talents and idiosyncrasies, and modified according to the requirements of 
the times. Many have been the checks, many the changes, many the 
modifications, our policy has undergone. In fact, there has been no con- 
tinued line of policy followed: each epoch, each actor has had its own, 
sometimes the right and sometimes the wrong,—occasionally the conscious 
result of knowledge and foresight, often the erroneous instinct of self- 
interest in individuals. What we see clearly in this book are the numerous 
ingredients which, each in its own way, influenced the policy of England. 
Ambition, family influences, domestic troubles, foreign attempts, above all 
the turmoils of religion and the necessity of preserving a balance of power, 
have been the guiding causes. Prof. Seeley’s three chief makers of British 
Policy are Elizabeth, Cromwell and William of Orange. But here is another 
misnomer: they made nothing lasting; they merely made, on urgent 
occasion, such a lead as was needed—not always rightly in every respect— 
but there resulted no fixed principle of policy for the future, that either was 
or could be carried out. The sketch of the ingredients forming British 
policy concludes with Queen Anne. Thus death has left the essay in- 
complete. Still it is a remarkable work, well conceived and well executed. 
The style is prolix, and there are continual repetitions; yet they seem 
necessary to produce an exact image of the circumstances in each stage of 
each epoch sketched. Great skill is shown in the selection of the leading 
circumstances which form each epoch and of the persons and things that 
are the spirit of each age. Characters are well sketched and incidents 
well depicted. The result is a clear and telling narrative of what England 
was forced to do, what she did, and what were the results. Hence the 
book deserves careful perusal, as a hitherto almost unwritten chapter of our 
history, yet a very important one, in which all may see in the good and the 
evil of former days and persons what is useful and what injurious to the 
national interests. 


10. Jataka, or Stories of Buddha’s former births, translated from the Pali 


by various hands; Edited by Pror. E. B. Cowett. Vol. II., translated 
by W. H. D. Rouse, M.a., of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 1895. The 
first volume of this work, by R. Chalmers, we noticed in our number for 
April, 1895: this second continues the /afaka from No. 151 to 300. Care 
has evidently been taken to make this volume homogeneous in style with 
the preceding one ; and, in fact, though by different hands, they both read 
as parts of the same work always should. The get-up, too, of this volume 
is precisely like that of the first ; the translation as correct ; the editing as 
able. The nature of the Ja/aka themselves is well known ; and here we 
need not further remark on their varied characters and contents, where the 
silliest and the wisest thoughts of antiquity blend strangely together, and 
where the whole furnishes the student with rich material for studying the 
varying circumstances of social life in those distant ages. Zn passant we 
note at Jataka 159, p. 26 “except Nirvana which is everlasting . . . . all 
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things else are unsubstantial, etc.,” which shows that the earlier Nirvana 
meant something positive and very different from mere extinction ; at 
Jataka, 190, p. 77 we have a strange parallel to Peter walking on the 
waters; at Jataka 243, p. 175, we have a fore-taste of Paganini breaking 
string after string of his instrument yet producing perfect music from the 
remainder. And so on; for while there is doubtless an element of tire- 
someness in these /a/aka tales, there are also great variety, high teaching, 
profound wisdom and much interesting information on many important 
subjects, besides amusement for the cursory reader. 


MEssrs. CASSELL AND Co.; LONDON, PARIS, AND MELBOURNE. 


11. Britain’s Roll of Glory, by D. H. Parry; 1895. Though it is a much- 
controverted point whether the advantages of the institution of the Victoria 
Cross counterbalance its disadvantages, there is not the slightest doubt in 
any mind, that the record of those who have earned this much-coveted and 
prized decoration ‘‘ For Valour” excites the pulse of the most sluggish 
and warms the heart of the most indifferent, and while the perusal of their 
deeds furnishes interesting matter for the general reader, it is peculiarly 
adapted for inflaming the hearts of the young and urging them to high 
resolves for the selection of their future spheres of life and action. Our 
author begins with a list of the various wars since the Crimea, for deeds 
in which the decoration has been granted to the distinguished men who 
have signalized themselves amid their brave comrades for conspicuous 
bravery ; and after a good illustration .of both obverse and reverse of the 
bronze cross, and a short essay upon” it, he proceeds to describe, under 
each war, the circumstances in which each individual Wor his ‘evcss.: -At 
p. 96 we have a graphic description’ of the presentation of the’cross to’ its 
first batch of 62 heroes. The book is brought down to date, ‘and includes 
the last recipient for the Chitral campaign, Surgeon Captain Whitchurch. 
The Royal warrants regarding the decoration are then given in full or in 
compendium, and the volume concludes with an alphabetical list of those 
who have won and worn the honourable cross for valour, and a summary 
of the circumstances for which it was awarded. The eight illustrations 
given are excellently done, and the book is issued in the well-known 
splendid style of this enterprising firm. We have noticed but few errors,— 
the most serious being at p. 191 where “ Delhi” is printed for “ Lucknow,” 
the circumstances are not quite accurately given and Major Butler’s heroic 
act is consequently not so clearly defined as it could be even without taking 
additional space. The whole is a glorious roll. English, Scotch and Irish 
all are there, and even some coloured men. Surely the time has come to 
extend the cross to natives of India, among whom, since it was instituted, 
there have been not a few, who but for their Indian birth, would have 
found a place in “ Britain’s Roll of Glory.” 





THE CLARENDON PRESS; OXFORD AND LONDON. 


12. Zhe Valley of Kashmir, by WALTER R. LAWRENCE, C.LE.; 1895. 
The numerous illustrations of this book are excellent ; its splendid get-up 
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is in the well-known style of the Clarendon Press; and its maps are clear 
and accurate. Our author, who is the official ‘“‘ Settlement Commissioner ” 
of the Kashmir state, and whose official duties have taken him for years 
among the people and all over the country, gives an exhaustive account of 
both, within the moderate limits of over 450 pages, in nineteen chapters. 
Systematically he goes over the geology, flora and fauna, archeology, 
history and statistics. The social life, religions, races and tribes, are then 
dealt with. Next come agriculture and cultivation, live stock, industries, 
and occupations and trades_of the people. Chapters xvii. and xviii. treat of 
the old and the new systems of administration. Chapter xix.—perhaps 
the least complete in the book—is on the language of Kashmir and gives 
a glossary ; and a good index closes the portly volume. Mr. Lawrence 
has spared no pains to make his work as complete as possible, within his 
limits. The condensed history is particularly good ; his descriptions of the 
people, their defects and their virtues is very fair and sympathetic ; and 
the information he gives is correct and interesting. ‘The part, dealing with 
past and present systems of administration, is of peculiar importance, and 
shows that in spite of great improvement—no small part of it due to our 
author himself—much still remains to be rectified for the benefit of the 
people. The Happy Valley is here very effectively painted and described, 
both for the student and the traveller; and even the general reader will 
find it very entertaining and instructive reading, though it may never be his 
lot to see its enchanting scenery or to visit its interesting populations. 

13. Old Testament History for Junior Classes, by the Rev. T. H. STOKOE, 
D.D.. art J,: 1895, This’ is a singular book. By Junior classes we 
cannot here understand: mere: buysand girls, for the treatment is far above 
the. ayerage,capacity.of such ; and:it-cannot be meant for Junior scholars, 
as.for them ag is far too low.:: The history itself needed no repetition, as it 
is given at length in the Bible, and briefly in all general histories. Dr. 
Stokoe selects portions of Scripture and on the opposite page gives his 
notes on the selection and notes upon the notes, and notes connecting the 
portions selected. Most of the notes are very commonplace; many are 
quite trivial; and some are strangely inaccurate for a Biblical scholar. 
But we may well ask Dr. Stokoe why he ventures to give in scraps and 
with his own explanatory notes, that word of God which it is a fundamental 
principle of the Reformation to hold that it should be circulated entire and 
free. Has he found out, at length, that the whole book cannot be placed 
in the hands of Junior Classes? and that there is danger in presenting even 
the rest without comment? And if even professing Christians are thus 
assumed to be in danger from such indiscriminate and undirected reading 
of our whole Bible, what are the probable consequences to be expected 
from putting it entire and uncommented in the hands of those who are not 
Christians at all? One of the startling facts about our author is his evident 
“cock-sureness” in everything ; an instance of which may be named with 
regard to the geography of the march in the wilderness, from Egypt to 
Palestine. We fail to see the utility of such a work. 

14. Archeologia Oxoniensis. Pt. VI., with two plates, etc. ; 1895, con- 
tains several archeological notes of varied interest ; but of particular im- 
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portance to our readers is the first paper, which deals with Phoenician 
characters in Sumatra. There, the old Rejang alphabet is distinctly 
Phcenician in form, though nearly every letter seems to have been reversed, 
just as an impression would come off, from each letter by itself, on a piece 
of blotting-paper. The question naturally arising, of how and when the 
script could have been imported into Sumatra, is solved by the supposi- 
tion,—by no means a gratuitous one,—that either Nearchus went or sent 
some ships, perhaps to circumnavigate India, which found their way to 
Sumatra ; and that as his fleet contained many Tyrian workmen, they were 
the probable means of conveying the Phoenician alphabet to that remote 
island. Quotations and reasons supporting the hypothesis will be found 
in the pamphlet under review. 


Messrs. ARMAND COLIN ET Ci£.; RUE DE MEzIERES, PARIS. 

15. Introduction a 1 Histoire de L’Asie: Turcs et Mongols, par LEtON 
Cauun, Conservateur adjoint 4la Bibliothtque Mazarine. Beginning with 
an elaborate description of the Asiatic continent, and a more particular one 
of Central Asia, our author next deals with the peoples and languages 
concerned. He gives then a detailed history of Turks and Mongols, 
down to the year 1405,—practically till the death of Timur. Written in a 
fluent and full style, with much erudition and historical discrimination, this 
book comes as a valuable aid to the study of the history of these most 
interesting countries and nationalities. Interspersed are many points of 


‘great interest to the student of Christian history. 


Messrs. A. CONSTABLE AND Co.; PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

16. Zhe Mogul Emperors of Hindustan, a.D. 1398 to 1707, by E. S. 
HOLDEN, LL.D. ; 1895. This is an American work, all but the last Chapter 
dealing with Aurangzeb, which is from the very competent pen of Sir W. 
W. Hunter. The chief characteristic of the work is a series of portraits— 
Babar, Humayun, Akbar (2), Jehangir (2), Nur Mahal, Mumtaz-i-Mahal, 
Shah Jehan and Aurangzeb, published from various sources, copies of 
which can, however, any day be purchased at Delhi, beautifully reproduced 
on ivory, protected with glass. Dr. Holden does not profess to give the 
history of these Emperors; and he is quite right. He mentions having 
read up a great number of works ; and he is profuse in quotations without 
indicating the exact writers, works or pages. His selection of points in 
biography cannot be praised, nor are they quite accurate in detail: a 
writer’s spirit should be imbued with the East and Eastern literature before 
he can be a competent guide to others. Nor does there seem any reason 
why the list of Mogul Emperors should end with Aurangzeb ; for as a 
matter of fact the successors of Aurangzeb continued in more or less power 
for another century, and nominally down to the eventful 1857. As far as 
it goes, however, the book is very readable and entertaining. 


Messrs. C. EGGIMANN ET CIE.; GENEVA. 
(LipRAIRIE FISCHBACHER ; RUE DE SEINE, Paris.) 
17. Brésil et Argentine,—Notes et impressions de voyage, par E. MONTET, 
Professeur a 0 Université de Geneve. This prettily got-up book, with 18 
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good illustrations, describes the Swiss Professor’s journey to Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic, and his sojourn in the fampas. His cheery and 
graphic narrative is a pleasure to read ; and while his thoughtful remarks 
on the system and condition of Education and of Religion in both 
countries will furnish much material for the consideration of the more 
serious, his description of life in the Pampas cannot fail to interest all 
classes of readers. 


THE “ EuropEAN MaiL” Lp., LupGaTe Circus, LONDON. 


18, Snakes, by “SUNDOWNER”; 2d Ed., is a small well printed book 
by one who has had a great experience of the reptiles in Australia. He 
is brimful of stories about snakes, all of which are interesting, many are 
new, and some are of. gigantic height: by this last qualification we do not 
by any means, express incredulity, as our own experience of Australian 
snakes is practically ##/. With these snake stories, there is a good deal of 
important information regarding the natural history of these animals and 
their manners and customs; and incidentally on some manners and 
customs in Australia; where for instance, we find ladies using live snakes as 
garters and men throwing snakes at each other in public houses and meet- 
ings. The book will repay perusal. 

MEssrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN AND WELSH; LONDON AND 

SYDNEY. 

19. Zhe Wizard’s Lute, by GEORGE GRESSWELL, is a weirdish story, 
somewhat in the style of some dreams in Johnson’s Rambler. The hero 
finds himself suddenly left alone in London, “ whence all but he had fled.” 
He wanders along, and about, and then out of the vast deserted city ; gets 
to somewhere which is nowhere ; experiences various sensations which can 
scarcely be termed adventures, and finally wakes to find it is all a dream. 
There is no wizard, and there is no lute; but the tale is ingenious and 
creepy, and contains much good writing and word painting. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN ; LONDON. 


20. The Chitrél Campaign, by H. C. THomson; 1895. The book 
before us is certainly the best of its kind. Scarcely had the campaign 
begun than it concluded, but, fortunately, for its story, rather than 
history, a host of writers threw itself on it in order to make money 
and fame out of the hero-worshipping propensities of the public. Amonz 
them, Mr. Thomson is facile princeps for he had once before been to 
Peshawar and there were revealed to him, and through him in 1895 to 
the world, the “ graeco-buddhistic ” sculptures that had been discovered in 
1870 and then first received that long-contested appellation. Mr. Thomson 
has, however, now that it is accepted, improved on it, for he gives a 
sculpture of ‘“ Buddha walking,” as Demosthenes. Still, like a poet, a 
journalist is born, not made, and when the expedition started Mr. Thomson 
found his true vocation as a Press Correspondent. That he did his work 
admirably goes without saying and he has now given a book that is infinitely 
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more readable, and more vividly illustrated, than any that we have seen 
on the subject of Chitral. His account of Jandol is specially interesting, 
though his linguistic attainments, for so learned an excavator, are just 
sufficient for those who only know English. For instance, who would 
recognise the Muhammadan profession of faith in “ Bismillah. Hir ech 
man! Mir Rahim! Ha/ illah/!/ TIllallah//! Ho Mahomet des 
Rasullulah !” which should be: “ Bismillah-ir-rahman-ir-rahim. La Allah 
iia Allah. Muhammad Rasul Allah” !=In the name of God, the merciful, 
the gracious. No God but God. Muhammad, the prophet of God.” The 
above are Arabic words, known to all Muhammadans or even to those who 
have read about them ; so we are quite prepared to agree with the writer 
that there is only one Englishman who knows the far more out-of-the-way 
Chitrali. This Englishman, however, is not Mr. Thomson, although he 
has given us a spirited version of a song in that language, in which he is 
good enough to assure us he has not translated each word literally. This 
is, indeed, true. However, it is hypercritical to find fault with such a 
pleasantly written book, which has been produced with all the care and 
bright appearance that Mr. Heinemann bestows on his publications. Mr. 
Thomson’s reference to the Kafirs is highly interesting, though we do not 
agree with him that “the key of the position may be found in Kafiristan 
and not in Chitral.” It is in neither, but it is wherever an unannexed 
country may yet be found to yield a crop of decorations. The arguments, 
pro and con, “the forward policy” are given with great fairness by Mr. 
Thomson and Lord Elgin’s speech two days before the expedition started 
is also published—so that no falsification of history can, in future, be made, 
at any rate, on that point. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAUL AND Co. ; CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon. 

21. Sultan Murad V., the Turkish Dynastic Mystery, 1876-1895, by 
DyeMALEDDIN Bey; 1895. This book is very well timed, and in the 
excitement now prevalent on Turkish affairs it furnishes much attractive 
matter. It relates the history of Abdul Aziz, the accession and deposition 
of Murad V., and the accession of the present ruler. Numerous Turkish 
officials and other personages are introduced ; there are regular dialogues 
which (as happens in historical novels) are probably as untrue in words as 
they are faithful in the sentiments expressed ; and there are scenes, exact 
to the life, of Oriental manners and customs, with occasionally a trait that 
we hope, for the credit of human nature, is exaggerated. Thus at p. 24, 
“‘ Abdul Aziz lost his taste for gluttony ; swindles on "Change had no more 
charms for him; and even the spectacle of slaves hunted to death by 
savage hounds gave him no pleasure.” ‘The object of the book is to show 
that Murad V., who is still alive in his prison-tomb, Is quite fit to resume 
the reins of government ; but if, as the author repeatedly admits, attention 
to duty and the worry of state affairs originally unsettled his mind so far as 
to necessitate his deposition, a renewal of the cause would doubtless lead 
to a recurrence of the effect. The wretched state of ‘Turkey wants in its 
ruler a clear head, a good heart, a firm hand, a courageous disposition 
and strong nerves. But where are they to be had? Well may patriotic 
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Osmanlis cry out, Axoriare aliquis/ The interest of a book, which, like 
this one, lays bare the hidden defects of Oriental rule, cannot be ex- 
aggerated ; and we recommend it for the perusal of all, for it will repay study 


Messrs. LONGMANS AND Co.; LONDON AND NEw York. 


22. A Scheme for Imperial Federation, by G. C. CUNNINGHAM ; 1895. 
Our author, writing from Canada, is very commendably a hot imperialist, 
and writes on this important matter with much information though with 
little practicability. Here, in fact, lies the difficulty of solving the problem 
which all of us would like to see settled for good :—every scheme suggested 
remains, in spite of many excellent points, practically impossible. Our 
author’s plan is just the same. He advocates an Imperial Parliament for 
purely Imperial purposes, relegating the local affairs of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and each colony to their own local Parliaments. Here indeed is an 
innovation, which ends continuity and destroys identity. It is a new start 
for Great and Greater Britain ; and if, as the author justly says, the average 
educated Briton knows little of the Colonies, much less knowledge of the 
Empire in general has the average Colonial. Consequently, when he 
says that Imperial matters should be submitted to “‘representatives of any 
or every part of the Empire on which they should have a right to express 
an opinion and upon which they would be in a position to found sound 
judgments or offer valuable advice,” he exposes the innate impossibility of 
such a project. Fancy a Newfoundlander legislating for Singapore, or a 
Tasmanian for India, without the presence of a single representative from 
Asia! We quite agree that the present state of affairs tends only to the 
final separation of the Colonies, and that the present method of Govern- 
ment has not yet shown even a germ of a future and better system for a 
joint government. We still want a plan which, beginning with being 
practicable and capable of development from a small germ, will be able to 
retain the present Imperial Parliament, and to combine‘ together the 
Home Country, with the self-governing and the Crown Colonies, and the 
great “ Dependency” of India. We recommend the book to our readers, 
as it contains many valuable observations and discussions, though its 
statistics are old. We have not space enough to specify the whole project 
or to criticize its details and statements: for these we refer our readers to 
the book itself. 

23. Chips from a German Workshop, by F. Max MULLER, K.M. New 
Ed. Vol. iv.; 1895. This volume gives 17 essays, in Comparative 
Mythology and Folk-lore, with various dates from 1855 to 1893. ‘This 
distinguished scholar’s contribution to the sum of human knowledge greatly 
exceeds the amount which it is given to most men to furnish. His work 
has lain in many fields, all of which he has tilled to fruitful purpose. But 
in no other, perhaps, has he achieved so brilliant and honourable a success as 
in that of the two matters of which this volume mainly treats. He deals 
more with principles than with details; and hence his work, while its 
excellent form and order make it pleasant to even the general reader, 
appeals chiefly to the scholar and the thinker: all, however, will welcome 
this re-issue, full of information, pleasantly and easily conveyed. 
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Messrs. SAMPSON Low, MARSTON AND Co. ; LONDON. 


24. Constantinople with numerous illustrations, by Epwin A. GROSVENOR. 
2 vols.; 1895. It is very rare, indeed, that such a magnum opus is put 
within the reach of the public. As a monogram of Constantinople it is 
complete, whilst it is simply perfect as a masterpiece of the printer’s art. 
Indeed, its paper is almost too good for ordinary reading, though at this 
time of the year the two handsome volumes are admirably suited for 
presentation. Their exceedingly numerous and well-executed drawings 
and other illustrations confer a further value on a book that will remain a 
standard-work of reference on a subject with which the author deals with 
the hand and mind of a master. The Publishers also deserve their meed 
of praise, for, without an almost tender solicitude for every detail of publi- 
cation, they could not have produced two volumes as fine in appearance 
as their contents are in substance. No drawing room, or Library of any 
pretension, can, especially in the present state of public interest in Turkey, 
be well without this édition de luxe of a chef d’wuvre. Yet the author, who 
has had “long and special training for his task by his connexion with the 
admirably conducted Robert College of Constantinople, has made it ‘a 
book for all’ even as Constantinople has a charm for all classes of mankind.” 
Indeed, the general mosaic of its vast information, has, like St. Sophia, 
been constructed into a lasting monument by many hands. “ Every 
nationality, religion or social rank at Constantinople” has contributed to 
it its best. We cannot do justice in the short space at our disposal to 
what should not only be read, but “ marked, learnt and inwardly digested.” 
The history of Constantinople is given till it becomes identical with the 
rise of the Ottomans, and culminates in the present Sultan, whom he 
considers to be eminent in the high intellectual and moral qualities that 
become a ruler anda man. Next follows the description of the Golden 
Horn, of the Bosphorus and of the Antiquities of Constantinople—namely 
Byzantine and Ottoman—and last, not least, the Seraglio. The too brief 
reviewer of this great work, who has lived ten years at Constantinople, can 
only add his personal homage to the correctness of its description, and the 
thoroughness of its learning. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co.; LONDON AND NEw York. 


25. The Gold Mines of the Rand, by F. H. Hatcu and J. A. CHALMERS, 
with maps, plans and illustrations ; 1895. For production of gold in the 
past and its prospects for the future, the gold mines of the Transvaal rank 
high indeed. Our two authors—both of them mining engineers by pro- 
fession—give us a full description of the geology of the district, the details 
of the machinery, and system of operations. The book is clearly written 
and plentifully illustrated, and though full of technical information and 
details, which few but engineers and miners by profession can claim 
thoroughly to understand, the subject is, by careful division and discussion, 
made instructive and even interesting to the general reader, even though 
he may never intend to visit S. Africa or to invest a penny in her gold 
fields. The stout imperial 8vo. of over 300 pages is not light reading ; but 
it is one which ought to be read in order to form clear ideas of the special 
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resources in gold of S. Africa and of the life led at those mines, the methods 
used with the gold, and the results obtained. 

26. “ The Relief of Chitral,” by Captain G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND AND 
Captain F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E.; 1895. Considering the unrivalled 
opportunities which Capt. F. E. Younghusband had as Political officer in 
Chitral added to his personal sympathies with its people, the best of all 
keys to information, it is extremely disappointing that he has given us no 
more convincing reason for “the forward policy,” of which he is such a 
forward exponent, than the fanciful one of “ frestige.” So many pens 
have exaggerated the heroism of “ the relief of Chitral ” that it isa positive 
relief to turn to the more sober and consecutive account given by his 
brother of the portion of the expedition with which he was connected. 
Still, the work is not worthy of the deserved reputation of the writers. It 
must have been dictated, rather than written, in the greatest possible haste 
and in order to meet an immediate public want, which Messrs. Macmillan 
desired to satisfy at once and by the best obtainable authorities. What 
we like most about the book is its genuine admiration for the unparalleled 
bravery of the badly armed natives, whom we had fabricated into foes. 
Many instances are given of a heroism before which our own must pale. 
Be that as it may, there are one or two political items of information which 
may turn out to be “unfortunate.” We refer to the stories connecting the 
Amir with the feeble resistance of the tribes on the Molakand and two 
days later. No doubt, some of his soldiers may, whilst on leave, have 
joined them—1oo on the former and 300 on the latter occasion, it is said, 
though not in the book before us, but what Afghan or Pathan would not 
volunteer for a scrimmage, especially with the British Kafirs? As for Umra 
Khan, it is all very well to disavow him now, but the time for doing so 
was when he offered to attack the Amir’s hold on Asmar in our interests. 
It is very honest of Captain F. E. Younghusband to quote in full our 
Proclamation to the tribes that lulled them into a false security, especially 
when we look at his Map in which the shade of red of British India is 
scarcely lightened towards Bajaur, where we are supposed to leave the 


tribes and Chiefships to themselves, and where Kafiristan is not even— 


mentioned, but Afghanistan comes up right to Chitral territory. All the 
good that Pamir explorations and negotiations have done is to interpose 
the thinnest possible Afghan strip between our and the Russian spheres of 
influence, whereas formerly there were seas of mountains and hosts of 
independent principalities separating the two claimants for Empire in 
Asia. 


Mr. JoHN Murray ; ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 


27. The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Valpy French, first Bishop 
of Lahore, with portrait and illustrations, by the Rev. HERBERT Birks, 
M.A. 2 vols.; 1895. Bishop French was a most interesting personality, 
and those who knew him will welcome this life by Mr. Birks, while those 
who knew him not in life will be glad of an introduction to him, after his 
death. All classes of readers will peruse it with pleasure, as the record of 
an able man acting honestly and faithfully up to his duty according to his 
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light, and continuing to the last in harness, labouring for the cause he had 
at heart. Mr. Birks is a distinct hero-worshipper himself; but he has been 
careful in selecting his facts and profuse in his quotations from letters, 
papers, etc., and he thus enables the reader not merely to follow the lines 
which the Biographer praises, but to form his own idea of the character, 
individuality, earnestness and work of the first Bishop of Lahore. We 
must refer our readers to the book itself, which is excellently written, for 
the details of that career through its chequered course, its varied incidents, 
its peculiar details and its shifting scene—all centring round the one work 
} to which his life was honestly devoted. The results we need not criticize : 
the Indian missions in general have not been so very successful as to 
warrant us in expecting any special exception in the case of Dr. French; 
there were points in his individuality which would induce one who knew 
him thoroughly to look for none such. We are not concerned with indi- 
cating any defects, which the impartial reader will see cropping up quite 
visibly in the descriptions given of persons, places, acts and things, and in 
] the letters quoted in this Life. Of the want of fruitful results, we see a 
strange instance at I. pp. 148-9, where Bishop French entirely misjudges 
the religious spirit of the Afghans; Bishop Westcott, expects from the 
Derajat Stations (with ‘60 native Christians and 500 boys in schools ”), 
“in due time a Christian army shall march forward to give liberty to 
Asia,” and Mr. Birk himself hopes that perhaps the devotion of French 
may still bear fruit . . . . in this most promising field, almost the only one 
where Islam is thoroughly accessible under protection of our British 
Government.” ‘The Italics are ours and suggest a tale of their own. 

28. Handbook for Travellers in Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, Persia, etc., 
by Major-GENERAL SIR CHARLES WILSON, R.E., K.C.B., with maps and 
plans ; 1895. This handbook, quite equal, in style and completeness, to 
the numerous volumes of Mr. Murray’s well-known and justly popular 
series, deals, besides the countries mentioned, with 23 islands in the 
Levant and A®gean, including Rhodes. The maps, plans, and other 
illustrations are well drawn and numerous ; for all matters of interest, the 
best and latest authorities seem to have been consulted ; and everywhere 
due justice is done to the monuments and buildings, ancient and modern : 
many of the older ones, for their archeological value, are of world-wide 
renown. The traveller armed with this little book, has a distinct advantage 
over those not so provided. 








Messrs. NISBET AND Co. ; BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 

29. dn a Mule Litter to the Tomb of Confucius, by A. ARMSTRONG, 
F.R.G.S, ; 1896, is a very pleasantly written, well got up, and prettily illus- 
trated little book narrating a journey in one province of China. The 
author, who is a missionary, went openly as a foreigner and a Christian ; 
yet he tells us that he traversed the province without any mishap, and that 
only in one city—the capital—did he meet any display of ill feeling. The 
incidents of the journey are excellently told, and much light is thrown on 
Chinese character. As we lay down this very entertaining little volume, we 
cannot repress a feeling of wonder, that missionaries and foreigners seem to 
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be able to travel over the length and breadth of China without let or 
hindrance, and find the people polite, tractable and easy to deal with ; 
but that animosity seems to grow rank only in those places where mission- 
aries have been for some time settled. Hence arises in the mind the 
further question: is such ill feeling the result of Chinese hatred of 
foreigners, as is so often taken for granted? or is it the result rather of the 
supercilious aud disdainful conduct of the foreigners themselves, who, by 
outraging the prejudices and customs of the people whom they affect 
to wish to conciliate, bring down upon themselves a hatred and consequent 
ill-treatment which are conspicuous by their absence in such narratives as 
this one. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND ; 24, HANOVER SQUARE, W., LONDON. 

30. Quarterly Statement ; October, 1895, is just as interesting as its 
predecessors. Among other matters, we note the conclusion of the Rev. 
W. Ewing’s journey in the Hauran and of the reproduction of the Greek 
inscriptions collected by him. The results of the meteorological observa- 
tions at Jerusalem in 1889 are given and commented on by James Giaisher, 
F.R.S. Mr. Bliss’ late journey in Moab contributes 4 small inscriptions. 
As might have been expected, Col. Watson’s paper, in the July Quarterly 
Statement, on the stoppage of the Jordan, is commented on,—by Canon 
Dalton and Mr. W. E. Stephenson. The Reports of Herr Baurath von 
Schick, giving plans of the old Churches he has investigated, are as im- 
portant as any of his preceding ones. ‘There are papers on the identifica- 
tion of the “Cave of Adullam” by the Rev. W. F. Birch, and of the 
“ City of David” by the Rev. D. Lee Pitcairn. But the chief interest 
sentres in the report on the continuation of the excavations at Jerusalem, 
which have already yielded such important results. It is clearly written 
and abundantly illustrated. Notes and news at the beginning of the 
pamphlet and a Report of the annual meeting, held on the 16th July, 
complete this important issue of the Association, which we can recommend 
to our readers. As we have before said, this seems a work which all who 
can should aid, as it must be of equal interest to Jews, Christians and 
Muhammadans, for all of whom the scene of its investigations is a “ Holy 
Land.” 


Messrs. RivincTton, PERcIvAL AND Co. ; KinGc STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 

31. The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos, by the Rev. A. H. Sayce; 
1895. The learned Oxford Professor of Assyriology undertakes to put 
together here, in a handy form for travellers in Egypt, much matter which 
could not easily be reached, without more books than they can burden 
themselves with. Passing other portions in rapid review, his first five 
chapters deal with Egyptian history more fully and particularly where it 
comes, as it very often does, into contact with the Hebrews,—from 
Abraham down to the Maccabees. After that epoch, the narrative is con- 
tinued, through the Christian period down to the time of the Muhammadan 
conquest. The next three chapters deal with Herodotus, whose Egyptian 
journeys and descriptions are followed step by step; next, 6 Appendices 
give in detail the Egyptian dynasties, the Ptolemies, Biblical dates, lists of 
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the Nomes, and of Greek writers on Egypt ; and, last not least, a very 
interesting route-sketch for making archeological excursions in the Delta. 
All through, the hook is characterized by the wide reading, deep erudition, 
thorough knowledge of his subject and intimate acquaintance with all the 
most recent discoveries which Prof. Sayce brings to bear on whatever he 
treats. His verifications in Biblical history will interest the student of 
Holy Scripture, as those in Herodotus will, the classical scholar. The 
only defect we have to indicate, lies in the last few pages of Chap. v, where 
the sudden leap from Augustus Czesar to Diocletian omits all mention of 
the introduction of Christianity into Egypt ; and though the little that we 
are told of the spread of Coptic Christianity is extremely interesting, we 
can only hope that Prof. Sayce will see his way to adding, in subsequent 
editions, a few more pages on the origin, development and spread of 
Christianity among the Egyptians. In every other respect the book is all 
that could be desired, and the author may be congratulated in having so 
well accomplished his task. 


Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT AND Co., LIMITED ; 
LonpDoN. 

32. A Foster Son, by JARVIS LANGTON, 1895, is a pretty one-volume 
tale, with a good and romantic plot, which could easily have been extended 
to double the number of pages. The characters are not very many, but 
they are well-sketched ; and if there is an occasional exaggeration of some 
features, the greater part of the moving picture in the tale is true to life. 
Its central part describes some scenes in the Indian Mutiny, but the 
beginning and the end of the tale are placed in England. We see the 
mother and daughters living in England, while the father and son do 
England’s work in India, where the father is shot in action. Then follow 
complications and unravellings of the threads of the story, for the detailed 
results of which, wherein sadness and happiness blend together, as in life, 
we must refer the reader to the book itself. It is a good tale, excellently told. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING, AND SIMPKIN MARSHALL AND Co., Lonpon. 

33. Zhe Future of Chitral and neighbouring Countries, Slave-raids on 
Kajiristan, Material regarding Badakhshan, etc., with maps, Routes and 
Illustrations, by Dr. G. W. LEItNER ; 1895. This little book forms part 
of a series of ethnographical and linguistic works on the countries of the 
Hindukush and may be said to be a supplement to the Hunza-Nagyr hand- 
book. It would ill become us to review it, as most of its contents have 
appeared in this Review. Suffice it to say, that it has numerous additions 
in Notes, Routes and Maps and that in illustrating recent events as regards 
the cluster of countries round Badakhshan, it conveys detailed topographical 
and other information, the value of which may appear in our next frontier 
complication. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE; 
LONDON AND BRIGHTON. 
34. Zhe History of Babylonia, by the late GEORGE SMITH, Esq., edited 
and brought up to date by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 1895. The series of 
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Ancient histories from the Monuments would indeed be incomplete with- 
out that of Babylonia, which has occupied so important a place in the 
world ; and this little book tells us nearly all that we know about it. 
When we say nearly all, we imply only that while everything known is 
mentioned, many things which would require very extensive treatment are 
here necessarily much condensed, while only a few specimens can be given 
of much material found on the clay tablets. Babylonian history is of very 
varied interest—archeology, mythology and sketches of private life de- 
picted in contracts and other documents ; and history both profane and 
sacred are deeply concerned. Its contact with the last mentioned subject 
is of special importance, and it throws powerful and favourable light on 
many disputed points. What Mr. Smith had done well with the then 
existing material, Prof. Sayce has perfected from the abundance since 
secured. Latterly, however, the number of clay tablets discovered by 
Turkish, French, English, American, German and other excavators has 
been so continuously and enormously increased, that many perhaps im- 
portant points, as yet either quite unknown or insufficiently indicated, may 
find their solution when all have been deciphered and compared. Mean- 
while this book is an excellent guide to what we yet know of the Babylonian 
Empire. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co.; LONDON. 

35. The Private Life of Warren Hastings, by Sir C. Lawson, 1895. 
The public life of Warren Hastings has, by this time, been very thoroughly 
threshed out, and time has disclosed the services which he rendered to 
England and India and has cast aside almost every cloud that had rested 
on his fair fame. Yet much of the private life of Hastings remains un- 
written. The hardworking and astute statesman, the inflexible, resourceful 
and sympathetic ruler, the courageous and noble governor is well known 
to us; but how little we know of the inner man,—of the friend and 
adviser, the husband and stepfather, the guardian and landlord! Yet 
Hastings was as good a man as he was a great ruler. Hence this book is 
very welcome. It lifts the veil and shows us this great and good man in 


the relations of domestic life. The veil, however, is but partially raised, 


the book is small, and great part of it is taken up with what cannot be 
properly called the private life of Hastings. Though it is difficult to draw 
the line in such matters, we may safely say that the great trial and the 
political caricatures—many of them beautifully reproduced here—certainly 
belong to public history ; and our author gives too much undeserved space 
to Sir P. Francis and others. We distinctly think that these matters would 
have been advantageously replaced by more numerous extracts from 
Hastings’ Diaries, and more of his letters, which doubtless still exist ; and 
we can only express our hope that many such will yet be published. No 
better way exists of depicting a character, than by numerous and judicious 
extracts from his diary and correspondence, combined with such com- 
ments as the case requires. Of this book we may say, that, as far as it 
goes, it is of the greatest interest, well written and beautifully illustrated ;— 
that it throws much light on Hastings’ private character from various points 
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of view ;—and that it incidentally depicts conditions of living, a century 
ago, which are now half-forgotten. (Thus we find that Hastings’ house in 
London—4o Park Lane—the taxes on which then were £104, 17, 6,—pays 
now £342, 19, 9). Several poems are given, in writing which Hastings 
shows a good command of language and much poetic sentiment; his 
letters to his wife disclose a warm and loving heart ; and both as a landlord 
and a friend his actions appear to have been as good and noble as those 
of his public life were great and advantageous to his country. We can 
recommend this book very highly to our readers. 




































Mr. E. STANFORD; COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 


36. Siam: a Geographical Summary, by Mrs. GRINDROD, is an extremely 
useful compilation, bringing into the compass of a closely printed 8vo. of 
about 150 pages, almost all the necessary information regarding Siam that 
we should have otherwise to seek in many books—some of them not easily 
accessible. Mrs. Grindrod modestly disclaims having done more than 
this :—but that alone was a serious undertaking, which she has very success- 
fully achieved. In four successive sections she gives us the geography and 
physiography of the country,—its anthropology,—its history,—and its 
commerce and industries. Subsidiary sections have Questions for students, 
a list of authorities consulted, a description of Siamese objects in London 
Museums, and a glossary of Siamese words: a good index and a large and 
detailed map complete an excellent work. Leaving aside its political 
importance, which at the present time can scarcely be exaggerated, Siam is 
of great commercial and industrial value ; and as the country is, under 
this relation, very ably and exhaustively handled by our authoress in 
Section 1V., we hope that the book will be largely read by our trading and 
manufacturing bodies, to enable them to retain the superiority which our 
commercial flag has already acquired there. ‘Ships flying the British flag 
carried 88 per cent. of the total tonnage, 93 per cent. of total imports and 
85 per cent. of total exports.” Not only the commercial and industrial 
classes, however, but others too will find in this book much to interest 
them ; for Siam is a comparatively unknown country, and here there is 
much varied and valuable information to be found regarding its people, 
religion, customs, and history. 


Messrs. THACKER AND Co.; LonpoN, CaLcuTTa, AND Bompay. 

37. The Origin of the Mussulmans of Bengal, by KHONDKAR FUZLI 
RuBBEE, 1895. The fact that in Bengal the Muhammadans form a majority 
of the population is well known, and has called for pointed notice in the 
Census Report of 1891. Various explanations have been given of the 
causes of this unusual preponderance. Conversions both produced by 
force and induced by the consequent rise in social position of the lowest 
castes (or outcasts) of Hinduism,—natural increase,—and a continuous 
and numerous immigration are the three leading causes assigned. Our 
author, who is the Dewan of H.H. the Nawab of Murshidabad, accepts the 
two last only, and very indignantly repudiates the first. This naturally 
brings him into conflict with the Census Report which he accuses of in- 
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accuracy,—with Mr. Risley, whose anthropological investigations he con- 
demns as unjust,—and with other authors who have stated or hinted at 
enforced conversions. If the statements in this book about Mr. Risley’s 
modus agendi be true, the conclusions of his anthropological work will be 
utterly untrustworthy ; but we naturally wait to hear his rejoinder. Our 
author makes a great point about zoses, but the most serious part of his 
accusation is at pp. 95-96, which aims a terrible blow at the very system on 
which that work was conducted. Our author has accumulated a good deal 
of historical evidence from native sources, regarding the emigration of 
Muhammadans into Bengal; he gives some valuable information regard- 
ing the Sayyad, Sheikh and other families, which will be new to at least the 
general reader ; the discussion regarding /aghirs and other rent-free lands 
is of great interest ; and altogether he gives us a very readable book, full 
of interesting extracts from Moslem and Christian writers, and of varied 
information on many points not generally known—e.g. that at pp. 58-9, that 
Muhammadanism never and nowhere made converts by force. In conclusion, 
we may add that this question has been dealt with very ably though briefly 
by Mr. Beames,* in a very fair spirit ; and he specifies some instances of 
the use of force while testifying to its general absence, and he mentions 
incidentally some of the causes that produced and still produce conversions 
to Islam. This book, however, is a valuable aid towards forming a just 
conclusion on this important subject. 

38. A short treatise on Hindu Law, as administered in the Courts of 
British India, by HERBERT COWELL; 1895. After treating, in Chap. I., of 
those who are subject to Hindu law, its sources and the authority under 
which it is administered, our author deals successively with ownership and 
co-ownership,—rights to and in joint estate,—gifts—wills,—religious 
endowments,— adoption,— succession and inheritance,—and with the 
family relations. Many things are viewed by Hindu lawin a very different 
light from that common with us, as an instance of which we may mention 
the position of widows and of illegitimate children. Under this aspect of 
the matter, this book is interesting to even the general reader ; while by the 


specialist in Indian laws and those who have to administer justice in our ~ 


great Dependency it will be found to contain a well digested mass of 
information, which cannot fail to be of great service to them ia the dis- 
charge of their arduous duties. 


Messrs. WarD, Lock AnD Co.; Lonpon, N. YorK, AND MELBOURNE. 

39. Zhe Divinations of Kala Pershad, and other stories, by HEADON 
HILL, 1895, is a little book giving a series of ten stories of the detective 
order. To the first four, a distinctly new flavour is added by the intro- 
duction of a wily old Hindu whose intuition into motives helps singularly 
to the unraveling of complicated plots. The remainder are of a more 
general character in the same line. The book is well got up, and the 
stories are well told, making the whole extremely readable and entertaining. 


Professor Lucien Gautier of Lausanne lately published a charming and 
well illustrated little book of 64 pages, large 8vo., entitled “ Beyond the 
* Asiatic Quarterly Review, July 1894, ‘‘ The Mussulmans of Bengal.” 
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Jordan,” describing his travels there in March, 1894. To my first notice 
of it,* I may now further add, that it relates Prof. Gautier’s impressions of 
the people he found settled in the land of Moab, who are of various 
descent,—Turkoman, Circassian, etc. It further gives his learned remarks 
on the towns and villages which he visited. £.g., Sa/t (probably from the 
Latin Sa/tus = forest) which he thinks cannot be identified with the Ramoth 
of the Bible ;—Dyerach, with its wonderful Roman ruins which specially 
attracted his attention ;—and Amman=the ancient Rabbat-Ammon, the 
capital of the Ammonites. In his return journey he visited the caves of 
Arak-el-Amir, which obtained their short-lived celebrity between B.c. 182 
and 176, when the priest Hyrcanus retired to them, and establishing him- 
self in the place gave it the name of Zyvos. Here, in two places ona 
rock, is repeated a Hebrew inscription in 5 archaic characters, to which 
various interpretations have been arbitrarily given ; but, when all is said, it 
still remains to be rationally deciphered. These are the chief points iu 
Prof. Gautier’s book, which is written in a flowing and graphic style, and 
of which a second edition is on the eve of being issued.—E. MonTet. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


We have received, with thanks, from the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press of Oxford, the following books which we are compelled to reserve for 
future notice :—(1) Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X1., The Buddhist 
Suttas, by T. W. Ruys Davips ;—(2) The same, Vol. XXV., Zhe Laws 
of Manu, by GrorG BUHLER ;—(3), Vol. I. of the new series of Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, translated by various scholars, edited by Pror. F. 
Max MULLER, and published under the patronage of His Majesty the 
King of Siam ;—and (4), two fasciculi of the Mew Oxford English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles, edited by DR. JAMES A. H. Murray. 

We also beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following works :— 

(5) Pope’s Universal Prayer, set to Indian airs, by Raya StR SOURINDRO 
Mouun Tacorg, K.C.1.E. (J. C. Bose and Co., Bow Bazar Calcutta, 1894), 
in which the thirteen verses of that poetical prayer are arranged to different 
Raginis and Ta/as, while the first verse, set to Ragint Bhupali and Tala 
Madhyamana, serves as a refrain after each verse; and the melodies are 
reproduced in our common western musical notation. 

(6) Rao Bahadur, Pundit H. H. Dhruva, B.a., LL.B, has published three 
pamphlets: the first deals with Prof. Oldenburgh’s Paraskara Grihaya 
Sutra and notes the Pundit’s own discovery of a MS. varying in important 
particulars from the text used by the learned European scholar ;--the 
second is on the Nadoli inscription of King Alhanadeva,—first discovered 
by Tod,—and of which we are given a history, a transcript and a transla- 
tion ;—and the third, on the progress and development of Aryan speech, 
is the first of our learned author’s Wilson Lectures for 1894 at the Bombay 
University, 

(7) The Transactions of the Japan Society of London, Pt. III1., Vol. IL., 
2d. Session, 1892-3 (Kegan Paul and Co., 1895), containing, with 


* Asiatic Quarterly Review, Vol. 1X., No. 18, April, 1894, p. 469. 
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numerous illustrations, two papers as usual of great interest, on the 
“ Family and Relationship in Ancient Japan,” by W. G. Aston, and on 
‘Wood and its application to Japanese Artistic and Industrial Design,” 
by G. CAWLEy. 

(8) Zhe Inaugural Discourse of the Central University of Madrid, by 
Dr. Don M. ANTON Y FERRANDIZ, Professor of Anthropology in that 
centre of learning: it is entitled Razas y naciones de Europa, and gives an 
erudite summary of information on the subject, down to date. 

(9) Das Mahabharata, als Epos und Rechtsbuch, von JOSEPH DAHLMAN, 
S.J., a problem in the history of ancient civilization and literature of India 
(Berlin: F. L. Dames ; London: T. Wohlleben, Great Russell Street). 

(10) Twenty-one Days in India, by G. ABERIGH Mackay; 6th Ed. 
(London: W. H. Allen and Co.). (will be reviewed in our next.) 

Our thanks are also due for, 1. Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien ;—2. Biblia, the American monthly of Oriental 
Research ;—3. Civilta Cattolica (Rome: A. Beffani) ;—4. Tung-pao, 
(Leyden: E. J. Brill) ;—5. Za Revue des Revues (Paris) ;—6. The Review 
of Reviews (London: W. T. Stead);—7. Zhe Contemporary Review 
(London : Isbister and Co.) ;—8. Ze Polybiblion (Paris: Rue St. Simon) ; 
—g. Le Bulletin des Sommaires (Paris) ;—10. The American weekly, 
called Public Opinion (the office of which has been transferred from 
Washington to Astor Place, New York) ;—11. Public Opinion, (London) ; 
—12. Journal of the Society of Arts, (London) ;—13. Ze Mémorial 
Diplomatique, (Paris) ;—14. La Revue d’Orient, (Buda-Pest) ;—15. Zhe 
Canadian Gazette, (London) ;—16. Zhe Indian Magazine and Review, 
(London: A. Constable and Co.) ;—17. Comptes Rendus de la Société de 
Géographie, (Paris) ;—18. The Moslem World (New York) ;—19. Le Tour 
du Monde, (London and Paris: Hachette) ;—20. Ueber Land und Meer 
(Stuttgart) ;—21. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa (Lisbon: 
The National Press) ;—22. Zhe Strand Magazine ;—23. The Art Bible, 
Pt. IV. ;—24. Round London ;—25. The Sportfolio ;—all four from Geo. 
Newnes and Co., London. 


As we are going to Press, we have received Life on the Bosphorus— 
Turkey, Past and Present, by W. J. J. Spry, published by Messrs. H. 
S. Nichols, a wonderfully fine work, richly illustrated, which we hope to 
review in our next issue—as also a History of the Deccan, by J. D. B. 
GRIBBLE, published by Messrs. Luzac and Co., a monumental work worthy 
of the research and genius of its author, formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service. The last-named Publishers have also sent us for review in our 
next issue Europe in China, by E. J. E1TEL, Pu.D., and we have also 
received From far Formosa, by G. L. MACKAY, D.D., published by Messrs. 
Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


At the Inp1a Office, Field Marshal Sir Donald Stewart has been con- 
tinued for a second term of service in the Secretary of State’s Council, 
where two other vacancies remain yet unfilled. In India itself, the 
Viceroy’s winter tour has included Agra, Gwalior, Bhopal, Poonah, Bom- 
bay, Hyderabad, Mysore, Trichinopoly and Madras, and the Commander- 
in-Chief also has been on inspection duty in the Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies. Sir A. Mackenzie on becoming Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
vacates his seat as member of the Governor General’s Council, to which 
the last appointed members are Mr. John Woodburn, Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, the Nawab Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan of Loharu, 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga, and Mr. Glendinning of the Rangoon Chamber 
of Commerce. The Government have passed resolutions urging railway 
companies to arrange for increase of comfort for their native passengers ; 
and the medical services of the three presidencies are being amalgamated. 

In 1894, the mortality from wild animals was 2,893 and from snake- 
bites 21,538; the rewards for destruction amounted to Rs. 115,078, (Rs. 
10,000 being for 100,000 snakes) and included 1,311 tigers, 4,052 leopards, 
1,456 bears, 2,614 wolves, 935 hyenas, 28 elephants, and 3,051 “other 
animals.” The last Telegraph Report announced an addition of 1,941 
miles of line with 4,001 of wire, making a total of 44,648 miles of line 
and 138,256 of wire; the capital expenditure was Rs. 37,400,000 ; gross 
receipts Rs. 8,000,000 ; expenditure Rs. 5,700,000 ; profit Rs. 2,300,000 
(an increase of Rs. 300,000), being at the rate of 3°89 % on the capital. 
Private messages had increased by 218,982 ; the total number of messages 
was 3,200,000, showing an increase of 1,700,000 in the decade, being 
111 % in number, and 96 ¥ in value. The return of Indian trade for the 
last financial year gave the merchandize imports at Rs. 701,674,380,—a 
decrease of Rs. 37,895,190; Indian Exports at Rs. 1,037,574,380, besides 
Rs. 50,575,610 of merchandize re-exported; the total trade, including 
Government transactions and the precious metals, was Rs. 2,002,500,500. 
There was a nett export of gold to Rs. 49,740,940, and a nett import of 
silver to Rs. 63,750,840. A return of the Land trade, April to June, gave 
a total of Rs. 22,445,225 (a decrease of Rs. 400,000), the chief items being 
Bengal Rs. 6,675,000, — Punjab 6,425,000,— Burma 5,375,000. The 
Ladak trade has increased from Rs. 3,114,206 in 1889-90 to Rs. 6,015,320 
in 1894-5 ; and the trade with Chinese Turkistan is Rs. 2,000,000, chiefly 
piece goods. The trade of Aden was Rs. 86,800,ooo—an increase of 
Rs. 5,400,000, or 6°66 % On August 31, the cash balances at the 
treasuries amounted to Rs. 168,076,000. In 1894-5, the number of joint- 
stock companies in India was 1,204 with a capital of Rs. 276,685,690. 
The total railway accidents, including passengers and railway servants, was 
4,536,—the average of the 3 previous years being 4,293. 

Rs. 15,747,539 are sanctioned for completing the Chaman railway 
extension. Lord Wenlock has opened the Perryar waterwork which, by 
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a dam of some 5,000,000 cubit ft. of masonry, 1,300 ft. long x 177 ft. 
high and 138 ft. thick at the base sloping off to 12 feet at the top with a 
parapet of 4 ft., restrains the bulk of the Perryar river into a lake the 
waters of which are then conveyed from the West side of the mountains to 
the Vaigar river, on the East side, by a cutting and tunnel, through hard 
syenite rock, 5,700 ft. x 12 ft. x 74 ft. This grand work, begun in 1884, 
at an estimate of about Rs. 65,000,000, now supplies 30,000,000 cubic 
feet of water for irrigation on the East side, on 100,000 acres of land ; and 
as the gross revenue is calculated at Rs. 600,000 and the cost of main- 
tenance at Rs. 125,000, there will be an annual profit of Rs. 475,000 or 
6 % on capital expenditure. The Madras Government have instituted an 
annual prize of Rs. 500 for the best essay on S. Indian Paleography. <A 
rich deposit of coal is reported from the Godavery district, not far from 
the recent discovery of plumbago. An ancient Edict-pillar of King 
Piyadesa-Asoka has been discovered at Nigliva in the Nepal Terai, the 
inscription of which seems to fix the death of Buddha at B.c. 477. A riot 
has taken place between some sepoys of the 18th Ben. N. Infantry and 
the police at Benares. The new Umballa waterworks, now delivering 
240,000 gallons daily, have been opened at a cost of Rs. 370,000 of which 
Rs. 117,000 were subscribed by local Sikh chiefs and gentlemen. A 
quarrel was said to have arisen between the Khans of Nawagy and Malik 
Sultan of Matai in Mohmund territory. Sir G. Robertson has returned to 
Gilgit, Lt. Gurdon remains at Chitral, and Major Deane at the Malakand. 
A Danish expedition with Russian aid is going to survey the passes through 
Kafiristan into Chitral, apparently without any opposition. In the recent 
Pamir delimitation it seems that Russia wanted the Zanik Pass; Genl. 
Gerard telegraphed to Lord Rosebery who said No ; the Russians insisted ; 
and Lord Salisbury just came into office in time to declare it to be of no 
value and gave it up. One may almost say the only gain from this 
delimitation has been a scientific one: our Indian survey triangulation, 
carried over the Hindu Kush, has been connected with the Russian 
triangulation of Central Asia. 


In BurMA an expedition of 400 troops has been sent against the Sana ~ 


Kachins who have been giving trouble; and another of 600 into the 
North Lushai hills against Kairuna. 

In the Native Stares oF Inp1a, the Sikkhim Raja, who, for attempted 
flight into Tibet, has been 3 years under suspension, has been reinstated in 
power; Raja Rama Varma has succeeded his deceased cousin on the 
gaddi of Cochin ; the Raja of Kapurthulla has appointed a State Council, 
consisting of 11 officials with the Raja himself as President and Sardar 
Bhagat Singh, C.I.E. as vice-President, to discuss all measures of govern- 
ment at regular fortnightly sittings ; and the distinguished Raja of Nabbha 
has completed, at a cost of Rs. 80,000, a hospital, named after Lord 
Dufferin, which has been opened by Sir D. Fitzpatrick. The annual horse 
fair at Ulwur has been a success,—with 800 horses, 1,000 cattle, and 
Rs. 1,500 in prizes. In Baroda, the Gaekwar has quashed the finding of 
the Bapat Enquiry Commission which declared that officer guilty on 11 of 
the 12 charges and recommended a fine of Rs. 10,000 with 6 months’ 
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imprisonment ; and Dewan Bahadur Manibhai Jasbhai has been abruptly 
dismissed. The Mysore General Assembly was held as usual; the 
revenue was Rs. 18,000,o0oo—the highest yet reached ; the year’s surplus, 
Rs. 1,700,000 which, added to those of former years, raised the credit 
balance to Rs. 12,700,000. Among other work done by the late Maharaja, 
63 out of 66 Taluqs had been provided with efficient midwives and 5 
dispensaries had been opened for women and children. 

The Goa revolt has, after long delay, been put down by troops and ships 
from Lisbon, and the Governor General, the Viscount de Ourems has been 
replaced by his immediate predecessor, Dom Rafaele de Andrade. 

In AFGHANISTAN, Sardar Habibullah Khan, the heir apparent, is be- 
trothed to a daughter of Umra Khan, late of Jandol, who has been decorated 
with a robe of honour and given a high office ; Sardar Nasrullah Khan is 
still at Kandahar ; General Ghulam Haidar Khan has captured some Kafir 
forts; and the British Agent at Kaubul—Colonel Muhammad Akram 
Khan—has, with his son, been slain. 

Sir A. Havelock has quitted CeyLon on leave, before replacing Lord 

Wenlock, and Sir J. W. Ridgeway has not yet arrived. Solomon Diaz 
3andaranayake has been appointed Mahamudeliar. The revenue for the 
last financial year was Rs. 19,485,310; expenditure Rs. 20,342,893, deficit 
Rs. 857,588; for this year, the estimate is, revenue Rs. 21,000,000 and 
expenditure Rs. 14,416,814. The contribution for Colonial Defence 
presses very heavily, being fixed at nearly 1-roth of the total revenue. The 
MatapivE Islands’ ambassador has come as usual and offered tribute ; he 
said the break-water was finished and the tank approaching completion. 
A trained vaccinator goes back with him. 

S1aM is developing its forests by means of a new Department which is 
being formed by Mr. M. H. Slade, whose services the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment have lent for 3 years. Chantabong is still in French hands, and they 
are strengthening themselves yet more on the Mekong. The Protectorate 
of ANNAM AND ToNQuIN, the financial affairs of which have never been 
very satisfactory, is allowed to borrow frcs, 8,000,000 at 3} %, on the 
guarantee of France, half for past debts and half for future public works. 

The Crown Prince of Japan has happily recovered from a severe illness. 
Between July 1894 and March 1895, the Osaka mint, working 16 hours 
daily, Sundays included, produced 1,680,000 yens in gold, 29,801,790 in 
silver and 350,046 in nickel. The sale of stamps and post cards in 1894 
had risen to 6,795,335 yer, from 4,800,000 in 1892 and 2,800,000 in 1888, 

Korea continues in disorder. An organized riot at Seoul ended in the 
shameful murder of the energetic Queen by Japanese ; and in consequence 
Viscount Inonyé has returned to Seoul, to replace Viscount Miura who, 
on landing in Japan, was with several others placed at once under arrest. 
His staff, some military officers and 40 other Japanese were brought 
back from Seoul. ‘The Queen’s death has broken up the Min party ; as 
a local paper said, a settled government, once probable, is now impossible ; 
and “there is no money, no credit, no defence ; no order, no progress, no 
education ; no heart, no spirit, no help and no hope.” The King has, 
meanwhile, been proclaimed “ Emperor,’’—he has chosen another queen, 
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—has banished his son at the request of his father, the notorious Tai 
Won Kun,—and has announced retrenchments and a solar calendar for 
1896. 

Cuina has appointed as special Ambassador to Paris, Ching Chang, 
formerly Governor of Shanghai. The Viceroy of Szechuan has been 
publicly degraded for ever in compliance with the British w/¢imatum ; fresh 
outrageous publications against foreigners and riots are reported; the 
Muhammadan rebellion continues to make head; but Hu Yii-fen, ex- 
Taotoi of Tientsin, has been appointed Director General of Railways ; two 
lines are to be constructed at once; and the first instalment of the war 
indemnity has been paid in. There are rumours of a private convention 
with Russia granting that power a right of anchorage for her war-vessels in 
Port Arthur, and the construction of a railway thence to Vladivostock. 

In Russian Asi, the Vladivostock army and fleet have been still further 
increased ; the Siberian railways are being energetically pushed forward ; 
and three “scientific expeditions,” each with 100 Cossacks, have started 
from the Amour to explore Manchuria. The Shah of Persia has granted 
a concession to a Russian Company to construct a proper harbour at 
Enzeli, the Persian port on the Caspian ; and the ill-treatment of the Jews 
at Hamadan, on representation having been made to the Shah, has been 
expressly forbidden. 

Kostaki Pasha Anthopoulos, a Greek Christian, has been appointed 
Ambassador of TurKEY in London. The financial report to 31st March 
1895, gave the revenue at £T. 2,546,027; expenditure AT. 361,864 ; the 
entire decrease in the revenue, in spite of cholera, bad crops, and disorder, 
was only £T. 8,256; the external debt had been reduced by 1,738,827 ; 
and an /radé authorized the conversion of the 5 {toa 4% loan. General 
disorder, repeated changes of officials, ministerial crises and riots attended 
with sad loss of life have been of frequent occurrence ; even a list of the 
places where serious disturbances happened exceeds our limits. Reforms 
have been promised, announced and not yet carried out or even begun. 
Demonstrations have been made by the European powers and fleets moved 
up to the A®gean; but nothing has been or is being done, except talk. 
Rebellion has again broken out in Yemen, and 45,000 Arabs, under Sayyad 
Muhammad Yahya Hamid-ud-din, have, after several victories, practically 
confined the Turkish forces to the capital, Sana. 

The Khedive of Ecypr has been decorated by the Pope with the order 
of Pio Nono, and a movement among the Copts for reunion with Rome 
has led to the appointment by the Pope of a Catholic Copt as Catholic 
Patriarch of Alexandria, in addition to the numerous personages who bear 
that historical title and do nothing. Nubar Pasha, whom age and in- 
firmities compelled to resign the Premier-ship, has been succeeded by 
Mustapha Fehmi Pasha. The Budget anticipates a surplus of £.646,000,— 
receipts £10,516,000 and expenditure £9,870,000. Great Britain and 
Egypt have executed an Anti-slavery convention, in accordance with which 
a law will be passed increasing the penalties—in some cases, including 
that of death, for ill-treatment, purchase, sale and transport of slaves ;— 
every slave becomes entitled to demand at will letters of enfranchisement ; 
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—the Government will annually pay £300 to the Cairo Home for liberated 
slaves, to give it an official standing ;—and an ultimate court of appeal with 
3 European and 2 native members will deal with all cases concerning 
slaves, except on the frontiers and on the Red Sea where courts martial 
are to continue. £25,000 have been sanctioned for a geological survey, 
under Capt. Lyons, R.E. 

In Atciers the French Government have annulled the concessions 
which some British firms had purchased from some French ones, as such 
transfer is against the system of French internal administration, which is 
not an international affair. 

In Morocco disturbances continue ; an attack has been made by a 
large body of Arabs on Safi, and a British merchant’s store has been 
pillaged, with a loss of £4,000. 

In West Arrica, a strange riot occurred at Bathurst, the police—some 
50 men from Sierra Leone,—having been assaulted by a Muhammadan 
mob, who after driving them into their barracks attacked Government 
House, but were eventually dispersed on the Governor’s promise of sending 
away the police. This was done by night and with great precautions, 
though a gunboat ‘summoned by telegraph had arrived to restore order. 
The future looks interesting. The British commissioners for delimiting 
French Senegal and British GampBia, Messrs. Ozanne and Reeve, attended 
by Messrs. Sitwell and Hammil, have gone from Bathurst into the interior 
to meet the French commissioners. King Prempeh of AsHant1 having 
rejected the British w/¢imatum is having an expedition all to himself, con- 
sisting of 700 Houssa troops, 400 of the West India Regiment at Sierra 
Leone, and 300 men and 30 officers,—special siftings from various corps. 
The organizing of this microscopic expedition has already taken a month ; 
and military men ask why any half-battalion in the country could not have 
been sent out at one day’s notice? The execution of Mr. Stokes is still 
under investigation and Mr. Lothaire’s trial has not yet come off, though 
indemnities have been already paid. Inspector Fuchs has been sent out 
to report on the entire administration of the Conco STrareE, district by 
district, especially noting all abuses of authority. The profits of the Upper 
Congo for 1894 were /rcs. 1,666,000 on a capital of 5,000,000 with 1,882,000 
working expenses. The sebellion near Luluaberg has been ended by a 
victory gained by a Major Lothaire. 

The Care Cotony revenue for the last quarter (ending September) was 
4#1,518,315, an increase of £287,826. Imports for the 11 months were 
417,363,874—increase of £6,815,980, and exports £15,410,418,—in- 
crease of £2,657,245. The Nara revenue to the end of June was 
43,288,193—an increase of £158,763, and expenditure £1,141,093,— 
decrease of £38,306. The export of coal has risen to 13,000 tons a 
month ; and experiments are being made to form plantations of cork trees. 
Illness has compelled President Rietz to resign his office in the ORANGE 
FREE SraTE, but his successor has not yet been elected. President Kruger 
of the TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC, after first arbitrarily closing the roads to the 
drifts, has reopened them and promised they will no more be closed without 
the consent of the Imperial Government. Traffic rates have been arranged» 
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as against the Cape and Free State railways, to compel despatch of all 
goods by the Netherland Railway Co. v/a Delagoa Bay. The territories 
of Montsioa and Ikaumirey, in the BecHuaNa Protectorate, have been 
placed under the Chartered Co. The Chiefs Khama, Bathoen and Sebelé 
have returned home after a satisfactory arrangement, with the Colonial 
office, of their claims. Their territories remain inalienable and under a 
British Imperial officer ; no intoxicating liquors are to be sold or intro- 
duced ; but a strip of land is to be yielded to the B. S. Africa Co. fora 
railway to connect Rhodesia and S. Bechuanaland. The telegraph has 
been opened between Umtali and Beira, completing communication between 
the Cape and the East Coast. The Portuguese, attacked by Gungunhana, 
have routed him ; and his messenger to the Cape was told he must make 
peace with the Portuguese as he can, being within their sphere of influence. 

Major von Wissmann was preparing to punish the chiefs Machamba and 
Hassan Bin Omari, who had given trouble and refused to submit. An 
expedition was going against the chief Aziz, who had joined Kombo and 
pillaged a caravan: the objective was Rabai. Another caravan has been 
attacked by the Masai, with a massacre of 1,000 men. 30 Punjabi Moslem 
sepoys had been selected, from volunteers, for service on the Mombasa- 
Uganda Railway. The American explorer, Mr. Donaldson Smith, with only 
one European companion, has, after 18 months’ travels about Lake Rudolf, 
returned to the Tana River. The Abyssinians first attacked the Italians 
and were defeated with loss ; then General Baratieri completed his fortifi- 
cations at Adowa, Adigrat and Makaleh ; finally a detachment under Major 
Toselli was attacked by the entire Shoan army, but after very heavy loss 
was rescued by General Arimondi. Of the three Abyssinian Generals, Ras 
Michael was killed (as was Major Toselli), and Ras Alulu and Ras 
Mangascia were buth wounded. The Italian positions were safe. 

In Mapacascar the French took Antananarivo after a “ brilliant action,” 
the Queen, court and troops having fled ; peace had been made and the 
French Protectorate re-established ; but what difference it all makes is not 
quite clear. Some British missionaries have unfortunately been murdered 
by marauding bands. In New Guinea, an unsuccessful attempt was- 
made by some natives on the life of Sir W. Macgregor, the Administrator 

AusTRALIA. In the Costa Rica case, referred for arbitration to the 
Russian Professor Dr. Martins, the English side having been already sent 
in, the arbitrator is awaiting the reply of the Netherlands. All the five 
Australian Colonies have new Governors this quarter. 

Viscount HAMPDEN has entered on office as Governor of NEw Sout 
Wa tgs, where the Federation Enabling Bill has passed both Houses, and 
the revenue for the last quarter was £2,397,000, an increase of 108,000. 
In Victoria, where Lord Brassey has been well received as Governor, 
a new reduced tariff of duties has been passed, and a new monthly service 
of steamers, for frozen meat, poultry, butter and cheese, has been started 
going direct to Manchester. Last quarter’s revenue was £1,151,000, an 
increase of £15,000. In SourTH AusTRaLia the Governor's salary has 
been reduced from 5 to £4,000, and Sir T. Fowell Buxton has entered on 
office ; and here also the Federation Enabling Bill has passed both Houses. 
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Last quartcr’s revenue was £528,000, an increase of £14,000. In 
QUEENSLAND, Lord Lamington replaces Sir H. Norman. Col. Sir Gerard 
Smith is the new Governor of West AustTrRaLia, the premier of which on 
visiting Coolgardie (where a fire had caused damage to about £250,000) 
has promised a railway and waterworks in the immediate future. Last 
quarter’s revenue was £1,102,285, an increase of £92,000, and expendi- 
ture £562,000, an increase of £24,000. Eight months’ output of gold, 
to end of August, had been—from Coolgardie 81,000 oz. and 21,000 oz. 
irom all the other West Australian fields. 

In NEw ZEALAND, after all the previous taik, the bill for ratifying the 
proposed reciprocity treaties with Canada and S. Australia, was negatived 
by 28 votes to 26, without any discussion ! 

We congratulate CANADA on having secured, as an important result to 
her Ottawa Conference, from the Imperial Government an annual grant 
of £75,000 for a fast mail service between herself and Great Britain ; but 
with regard to the Pacific Cable scheme, the Colonial Office, instead of 
equally prompt action, has proposed a very needless conference on its 
practical aspects between delegates, two from Great Brirain, two from 
Canada, and two from Australia. The Canadian revenue to the end of 
June was $33,929,809, expenditure $38,009,341 ; deficit $4,079,532, which 
is, however, $250,000 less than was estimated. The quarter following, 
revenue increased by $500,000 and expenditure diminished by $250,000. 
The nett debt of $252,999,473 showed an increase of $6,816,444. The 
catch of seals was 72,500 against 94,474. Sir Mackenzie Bowell and Sir 
C. H. Tupper went to Washington to attend the Behring Sea Conference 
regarding payment of Canadian sealing claims: the affair is still pending. 
There is a scarcity of proper silver coins, and the increased amount of 
United States Silver is causing much commercial and financial trouble. 
The Militia are being armed with the Lee-Mitford rifle and a manufactory 
for its ammunition is to be established at Quebec. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, in spite of depression and the smuggling which is said 
to represent a loss of $100,000 a year, has paid its last dividends and 
those due in January also are safe. Last quarter’s revenue, though $32,800 
or 10 ¥ less than last year’s, showed an improvement on the previous quarter. 
A great bed of coal—12 miles by 6—is reported on the railway line about 
40 miles east of Bay of Islands; but some state that it has been long 
known ; and we are told somewhat vaguely, that “the railway is now some 
distance beyond Bay of Islands and only a few miles will remain for con- 
struction next year, to bring it to Port aux Basques.” 

West InpiEs. Several annual reports are tohand. GRENADA: revenue 
£63,062,—increase £ 3,852; expenditure £59,594,—increase £1,855 ; 
imports £196,998 against previous year’s £116,678 ; exports £ 189,614, 
against £136,063. Of the imports, 50 % were from the United Kingdom 
and 30 ¥ from the United States.—Sr. Lucia: revenue £56,590 against 
451,598; expenditure £54,500 against £49,271; imports £187,135 
against £168,978; andexports £145,894 against £ 178,430.—Sr. VINCENT: 
the revenue which showed an increase over that of 1893 was £28,574; 
expenditure £30,976; deficit £2,402; imports £91,009, decrease of 
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£2,418; and exports £87,374, decrease of £27,320—owing to low 
prices for produce.—Tosaco : revenue £9,055 against £9,211 ; expendi- 
ture £8,135 against £8,537.—TRINIDAD: revenue £585,905 ; expendi- 
ture £537,775; imports £2,152,833 against £2,270,885; exports 
£2,000,788 against £ 2,320,824 ; total trade 43,596,293. The decrease 
of £231,949 is due not to fall in quantity of trade but to decline in prices. 
From 1889 to 1891 there were deficits; but 1892 showed a surplus of 
£9,794; 1893 of £19,050, and 1894 of £48,130.—TuRKS AND CaIcos 
IsLANDS : revenue £8,840 against £ 7,434. 

Obituary.—The following have died during this quarter :—Prof. William- 
son of Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, a prominent educationalist ; 
—the Jebu King Aboki from near Lagos ;—Dy. Surg. Genl. R. W. 
Cockerill (Crimean and China wars) ;—Director General Sir T. Craw- 
ford, M.D., K.c.B. (Burma 1852 and Crimea) ;—Mulai Muhammad, half- 
brother of the young Sherif of Wazan ;—H. H. the Rani of Kallikota and 
Attagada ;—Colonel H. C. Bryde, late of the Ceylon Legislative Council ; 
—-Col. H. F. Le Champion (Sutlej and Mutiny Campaigns) ;—Sir H. J. 
B. Burford-Hancock, Vice-chancellor and Chief Justice of Jamaica ;— 
Sardar Hafizullah Khan, a son of the Amir of Afghanistan ;—Sir J. B. 
Patterson, K.C.M.G., sometime Premier of Victoria; Inspector General Sir 
W. Mackenzie, M.D., K.C.B., C.S.1. (Mutiny) ;—Sir W. Le Fleming Robin- 
son, Bart., Bengal C.S. retired ;—-Lt. Gen]. Hugh Rowband (Bhutan 1864 
and Afghanistan 1878) ; — H.H. Maharaja Sir Jaswant Singhji of Jodhpur, 
G.C.S.1.;—H.H. Maharaja Duleb Singhji of Sailana, well known for his 
charities and religious endowments ;—Major Lachlan Forbes (Southal and 
Mutiny campaigns) ;—Major Genl. P. E. V. Gilbert, c.z. (Crimea, Mutiny, 


Transvaal and Zulu wars) ;—Major Genl. Sir P. M. Melvill, x.c.p., who . 


served in the Survey, Military and Political Departments ;—James Monte- 
fiore, last survivor of King William IV.’s Commission for colonizing 
Australia ;—Lt. Genl. Sir W. A. Fyers, k.c.p. (Scindh, Afghan, Crimea, 
and Mutiny wars) ;—Lady Clarke, wife of Lt.-Genl. Sir A. Clarke, R.E., 
K.C.M.G. ;—His Exc. Col. Souza Feyo, Portuguese Governor of Diu ;— 


Col. P. Roddy, v.c. (Mutiny, Abyssinia and Afghanistan 1878 wars) ;—~- 


His Exc. Rustem Pasha, Turkish Ambassador to the Court of St. James; 
—the Queen’s well and widely known Secretary, Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
G.c.B. ;—- Major Genl. Sir C. H. Palliser, c.c.p. (N.W. Frontier 1853, 
Mutiny, Abyssinia and Afghan wars);—Col. F. D. M. Browne, v.c. 
(Mutiny and Umbeyla campaigns) ;—— General G. G. Anderson (Punjab 
1848) ;—Hon. James Taylor of the Queensland Legislative Council ;— 
Major Genl. E. Atlay, c.pB. (both Punjab wars, Kangra, Umbeyla and 
Hazara campaigns ;—the distinguished French savant and Orientalist, 
Jules Barthélemy St. Hilaire;—the American Arabic Scholar, Dr. Van 
Dyck, long a missionary at Beyrut in Syria ;—Cardinal Ignatius Persico, 
sometime Bishop of Agra;—Aarfi Pasha, sometime minister of Turkish 
Foreign Affairs ;— Major Wiremu Te Wheoro, of Churchill, New Zea- 
land, a loyal Maori chief;—and Major Genl. Frank Chaplin, (2nd 
Punjab War). 
16th Decr.,. 1895. V. 
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